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THE ANDREW J. HUNT MEMORIAL 


}0 SINGLE out from among 





C3 ory of any certain one 
seems almost unavoidably to involve 
comparisons. Only great reason could 
justify it, and this reason would have to 
be particularly compelling in an industry 
such as milling, with its fine heritage of 
great names and its history rich in the 
story of high endeavor and self-sacrifice 
by those called to its service. 

Yet not one voice could be raised in 
question of giving this special distinction 
to a man who, daily conscious that he 
was exhausting life’s forces and that the 
completion of the task to which he had 
set himself meant also the completion of 
his days, nevertheless refused to deviate 
from the straight path of duty. To fail 
greatly to honor this one in death would 
be to take honor from those others who 
served not less faithfully; so that in 
especially commemorating the service of 
him who gave most, there is no setting 
up of his self-sacrifice above that of 
others, but a gracious recognition of all 
through the tribute paid to the one. 

It is in this thought that the milling 
industry, under leadership of the millers 
of the Southwest, proposes to provide an 
enduring memorial in testimony of its 
debt of gratitude to Andrew J. Hunt, 
who, in the troubled times of 1917 and 
1918, completed a score of years of serv- 
ice to his associates by acting as a mem- 
ber of the Milling Division and complet- 
ing that task in the face of certain 


’ knowledge that the strain meant a wreck 


of physical strength from which he al- 
most certainly could never recover. 

That this memorial tribute should take 
the form of the beautiful edifice here 
pictured is particularly fitting, for it was 
in his home town of Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, with his family, his mill, his friends 


._ and his church, that Mr. Hunt had his 


greatest happiness. The new Trinity 
Church, to be called the Andrew J. Hunt 
Memorial, will, more than any monument 
which might be erected or any scholar- 
ship which might be endowed, typify the 
gentle simplicity and unassuming mod- 
esty in the character of the man whose 
memory it will perpetuate,—a simple 
stone building consecrated to the Most 
High, and at the side of the entry a 
plain bronze tablet of dedication from 
the parish and from the millers of the 
United States. Those who best knew 
Mr. Hunt know that could his own wishes 
have been known he would not have de- 
sired nor permitted anything more pre- 
tentious. 

The new Trinity Church will replace 
the present house of worship, hardly 
more than a wooden chapel, which has 
served the parish for many years, ex- 
tending well backward toward the estab- 
lishment of the church in 1884. At first 
a small prairie town congregation, not 
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Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friend. 


even incorporated until 1887, it was for 
many years much of the time without a 
rector. Later, as the congregation in- 
creased with the growth of the city, the 
church became stronger and is today a 
vigorous organization, a fine spiritual 
force in the community under the lead- 


morial came to be decided, there was 
perfect unanimity among his family, his 
business associates and his closest friends 
in favor of the participation of millers 
in the building fund for a new and 
worthy home for Trinity Church. 

The new edifice, as suggested by the 





The Late Andrew J. Hunt 


ership of its rector, the Rev. Frederick 
F. Busch. 

Mr. Hunt’s association with Trinity 
Church began in 1899, when he took up 
his residence at Arkansas City, being in- 
ducted in membership by Archdeacon 
Crawford, who was sent from Topeka by 
the late Bishop Millspaugh. He held the 
office of junior warden from that year 
until his death in 1918, and it was within 
the little church that his funeral services 
were held October 30. Through all of 
the years, in spite of the demands not 
only of his own business but of his al- 
ways unselfish devotion to affairs of the 
trade and, in the last two years of his 
life, to the work of the Food Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Hunt’s interest in his home 
church never flagged. Thus it was that 
when the question of the form of me- 


illustration reproduced from the archi- 
tect’s drawing, is simple in design, com- 
bining in a single structure the church 
proper and a parish house. Its location 
will be on a lot already owned by the 
parish one hundred by one hundred and 
thirty-two feet in dimension, located on 
a corner but three squares from the prin- 
cipal street intersection of Arkansas 
City. The principal building material 
will be of gray Silverdale stone, a very 
beautiful soft stone quarried in Cowley 
County. The roof will be of gray slate. 

Preliminary estimates suggest a cost 
of about fifty thousand dollars, of which 
about thirty thousand dollars are already 
assured from an early canvass of mem- 
bers of the parish. The fund so far con- 
tributed by millers, principally of the 
Southwest, amounts to eleven thousand 


dollars, and both the members’ fund and 
the millers’ fund are expected to be so 


. Substantially increased by further sub- 


scriptions as to insure provision of the 
full amount of the building cost before 
contracts are placed, within the next 
thirty days. 


THE MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


The movement to provide a suitable 
memorial for Mr. Hunt had its inception 
on the day of his funeral services, when 
many millers from the Southwest gath- 
ered to pay tribute to his memory. At 
first informally discussed, the thought 
and wish of those present on the occa- 
sion was voiced in an address by L. E. 
Moses and repeatedly seconded by others 
present, a number of whom proposed 
making up a memorial fund by substan- 
tial subscriptions from only a few of 
Mr. Hunt’s immediate milling neighbors 
and closest business associates. This pro- 
posal was quickly set aside in favor of 
more general participation, and a com- 
mittee composed of Frederick D. Lara- 
bee, chairman, Henry Lassen and Mr. 
Moses, with Robert E. Sterling acting as 
secretary, was appointed to extend an 
invitation for contributions to the fund 
and decide upon the form to be taken by 
the memorial. This committee later in- 
creased its membership to include Theo- 
dore F. Ismert, Karl E. Humphrey, L. 
R. Hurd and Carl B. Warkentin, and 
some weeks later issued a letter inviting 
voluntary subscriptions of millers in the 
Southwest, essentially those incorporated 
in the Milling Division zone administered 
by Mr. Hunt. The response was instan- 
taneous, although it was emphasized that, 
contrary to the general practice among 
millers, the subscription must be volun- 
tary in expression of sentiment rather 
than on the usual basis of capacity, in 
the manner so familiar to millers. With- 
in a short time, the committee had re- 
ceived subscriptions to the amount of 
about eleven thousand dollars, the great- 
er part of the sum being paid in cash. 

Meantime, the committee, to facilitate 
its work, had formed a purely titular 
organization under style of the Andrew 
J. Hunt Memorial Association, with the 
gentlemen named as its executive com- 
mittee and the following as associated 
directors: 

C. M. Hardenbergh, L. S. Mohr, Rob- 
ert R. Clark, Charles M. Todd, Armin 
Fassler, J. B. Hupp, John H. Moore, S. 
P. Kramer, E. S. Rea, William Kelly, 
C. H. Searing, C. V. Brinkman, A. C. 
Leflang, R. A. Goerz, E. V. Hoffman, 
Charles L. Roos, H. Dittmer, George G. 
Sohlberg, M. E. Humphrey, Frank Kell, 
Perry Burrus, J. K. Mullen, H. E. John- 
son, J. R. Forsyth, Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
H. E. Gooch and R. C. Jackman. 

While decision as to the form to be 
taken by the memorial was still in sus- 
pense, Mr. Lassen, an intimate associate 
of Mr. Hunt for many years, and much 
interested in the memorial plan, was 
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taken by death; a few months later, Mr. 
Larabee, chairman of the committee and 
not less intimate in long association with 
Mr. Hunt, died, and after a short inter- 
val was followed by J. B. Hupp, who, 
although not a member of the executive 
committee, was, because of his close 
friendship for Mr. Hunt, deeply inter- 
ested in the movement. 

Because the initial activities of the 
committee were practically completed at 
the time of Mr. Larabee’s death, his 
place as chairman was not filled until 
recently, when Mr. Moses was named for 
that position. 

THE MEMORIAL FUND 

Appended is a list of millers, with few 
exceptions located in the Southwest, who 
have voluntarily subscribed to the Hunt 
Memorial. At no time has the committee 
pressed for subscriptions, its members 
and all of Mr. Hunt’s associates feeling 
that it would not be fitting nor in keep- 
ing with the aim and purpose of the fund 
unduly to urge millers to participate in 
it. It is true, however, that Mr. Hunt’s 
service to the milling industry was gen- 
eral rather than local to his section. No 
member of the trade ever responded 
more freely to the call of duty to his 
industry and to his associates. In his 
two terms as president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, he rendered service 
at great cost both to his personal con- 
venience and to his own business inter- 
ests. Such service is naturally accepted 
by the trade as a matter of course, and 
has been undertaken and faithfully per- 
formed by many other men in the years 
that have passed. It was not so much 
in this as in his war-time service that Mr. 
Hunt earned the gratitude of the in- 
dustry. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Proposed New Trinity Church at Arkansas City 


When he first received the call from 
Mr. Hoover to attend a conference of the 
tentatively formed millers’ committee at 
Washington, Mr. Hunt rose from a sick- 
bed to make the journey, passing the 
incident lightly over with the statement 
that “it just seemed that I ought to go.” 
Not only at that time, but through all 
of the period of his service in the Mill- 
ing Division, Mr. Hunt fought quietly 
but with all.of the fine reserve force of 
mind and body which he possessed 
against threatened breakdown. No mat- 
ter whether it was among the daily trials 
of work at his own office, in a section 
where millers know their own minds and 
are much given to speaking with force 


and vigor, or on long journeys to con- 
ferences in other cities, Mr. Hunt con- 
stantly was engaged in a double battle, 
the one for those things which he knew 
to be right and fair in the work he was 
commissioned and committed to do, and 
the other for the preservation of his own 
physical force sufficiently to see the work 
through to the end. 

Through it all, he retained to a most 
astonishing degree the confidence and 
trust of those whom he had most vigor- 
ously to oppose in the work of his office, 
and built new friendships through his 
patience, ever present forbearance and 
a rarely broken gentleness of manner 
that had long endeared him to those 
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who had the good fortune to know him. 
Finally, the task completed, he left Kan- 
sas City to return to the routine of his 
quiet life at Arkansas City and there, if 
possible, to rebuild his health. Almost 
immediately following his return home it 
became evident that the strain had been 
too severe and too long continued. With 
the task completed and the principal in- 
centive to fight for his own strength 
removed, it was but a few weeks until 


(Continued on page 1503.) 
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“I allow,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 








\.,, had to laugh the other day at Pap Stone 
||| tellin’ of the feller that shipped a car of 
{ hides to St. Louis and the hide agent 
' there wrote back they didn’t bring 


—— enough to pay the freight an’ to 
Foge send him eighty dollars more; 





& 


‘ 





bu it be all right ef he shipped on another 
car 7” hides. I ‘judge the railroads is in a kind of hole but it 
looks to me that the hole’ll get wider an’ deeper ef the guv’- 
ment don’t let ’em cut wages or rates or somethin’ erruther.” 








THE HUNT MEMORIAL 


It is very seldom that the American 
milling industry has an opportunity to 
express in permanent and appropriate 
form its appreciation of the character of 
those of its members who, having served 
it faithfully and well, pass into the land 
beyond, affectionately and gratefully re- 
membered, yet insufficiently recognized 
and thanked during their earthly ex- 
istence. 

There is no place within the wide ter- 
ritory covered by this great trade where- 
in may be inscribed in suitable phrases 
the tributes of the living to those who, 
being dead, still live; no pantheon, in 
which room may be found for the record 
of the most worthy or the best beloved. 
A few inadequate words, some transient 
resolutions of regard and respect, a brief 
biographical notice in the technical press, 
and the book of life of such as these is 
closed, however great and worthy may 
have been their services. 

In the case of Andrew J. Hunt, one 
who, by reason of his lovable nature, 
especially endeared himself to the millers 
of the United States, and who, because 
he gave his strength and energies to their 
cause, thereby shortening his life, leaves 
a memory worthy of more than passing 
honor, a way has fortunately been pro- 
vided whereby permanent recognition, in 
a suitable and appropriate form, can be 
given by those disposed to commemorate 
one who unselfishly devoted himself to 
their wellbeing, and died as a result of 
his exertions in their behalf. 

The particulars of the proposed Hunt 
memorial are given elsewhere in these 
pages. Originally it was proposed that 
the fund for a proper memorial should 
be secured exclusively from the millers 
in the district which he represented in 
the Food Administration work. Against 
this there was protest from those outside 
of this comparatively circumscribed area 
who desired to participate. The form 
the memorial was to take not having been 
definitely determined upon, and_ the 
amount of the fund to be raised being 
uncertain, the plan for a wider extension 
of the opportunity was held in abeyance, 
pending deliberations. 

Fortunately, the desires of the mem- 
bers of the little church in which Mr. 
Hunt was always interested, and of 
which he was an officer, were found to 


be in accordance with the aim of the 
committee having the memorial in 
charge. A new and better building was 
needed by the parish, and it could be 
depended upon to furnish about thirty 
thousand dollars for a structure to cost 
approximately sixty thousand. The 
amount of the fund already raised by 
the millers of the district being some 
eleven thousand dollars, the committee, 
after ascertaining that this form of me- 
morial would be highly satisfactory to 
Mr. Hunt’s family, decided unanimously 
that it could not do better than to join 
with the parish of Trinity Church in the 
building of the new edifice, in which a 
bronze tablet will be inscribed and dedi- 
cated to the memory of Andrew J. Hunt, 
and which will stand as his memorial. 

No one who knew this good and true 
miller intimately will deny that this 
method of perpetuating his memory 
would have been pleasing to him. It is 
the thing that he himself would have 
liked to do, and to have his friends do 
it for him in his name is a most gracious 
and appropriate way of acknowledging 
their affection and gratitude. 

The sum required to complete the fund 
is nine thousand dollars. Beyond ques- 
tion, it will be promptly raised, but it 
is the desire of the committee in charge 
that there be no repeated and urgent 
solicitations to this end. Those who were 
acquainted with Mr. Hunt will realize 
that this desire would accord with his 
feelings on the subject. Therefore, while 
sufficient opportunity is given to every- 
body who desires to contribute, the sum 
must be raised voluntarily and not as a 
result of reiterated appeals. 

Mr. Hunt died on October 27, 1918. 
He was chairman of the Southwestern 
Milling Division of the Food Adminis- 
tration, having been appointed by Mr. 
Hoover on August 15, 1917. In_ this 
capacity he served with the utmost fidel- 
ity, devotion and sacrifice of self. His 
great exertions in behalf of the trade, 
made at a time when his health was im- 
paired, undoubtedly resulted in_ his 
death, but, during the period of his ardu- 
ous and exacting service, no word from 
him intimated that his strength was being 
overtaxed or that he should be excused 


from any part of his labors. 
With infinite tact he encountered and 
disposed of the manifold perplexing 
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problems which came within his jurisdic- 
tion. Cheerfully and uncomplainingly he 
carried his burden of responsibility. 
Faithfully and with great ability he dis- 
charged his duty. He regarded himself 
as nothing compared with the cause he 
served so willingly. No soldier enlisted 
in the fighting ranks was more heroic 
than this civilian who exhausted his last 
remnant of strength and gave his life for 
his country. 

For this he is honored, but for his 
simple, boyish good nature, his inex- 
haustible kindliness, his solicitude for 
others and his sympathy and friendship 
he is held in most affectionate remem- 
brance. Those who thus loved the man 
himself, and those, also, who can appre- 
ciate the nature of the sacrifice he made, 
as well as all who would have the Ameri- 
can milling industry properly recognize 
those who serve it, will undoubtedly be 
glad to contribute to the completion of 
this fund. Checks for this purpose may 
be remitted to Mr, L. E. Moses, chair- 
man, care the Kansas Milling Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, or to The North- 
western Miller, in which all subscriptions 
will be acknowledged. 





THEIR GOOD COURAGE 

During the past six months The North- 
western Miller has had repeated occasion 
to congratulate itself on the fact that it 
represents an industry which has back- 
bone and courage. Its readers will bear 
out the statement that it is not given to 
flattering its constituency; on the con- 
trary, it is more inclined to point out its 
errors and weaknesses, its sins of omis- 
sion and commission. Nevertheless, in 
simple justice, this publication is bound 
to say that the millers have set a fine 
example of stout-hearted bravery in en- 
countering the severe recession in busi- 
ness which has come upon the country, 
and, despite their heavy losses and the 
continued depression in trade, are philo- 
sophically and uncomplainingly making 
the best of prevailing conditions. 

In other lines of industry there is much 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. The 
moans and whines of those suffering 
from collapsed booms fill the air. Some 
of them are resorting to methods of 
meeting the emergency which are con- 
temptible in their lack of business prin- 
ciple, A recent bank circular states that 
“the whole industrial situation has suf- 
fered a much more intense degree of de- 
moralization as a result of the epidemic 
of cancellations.” Millers have not can- 
celed and are not canceling their con- 
tracts, but are meeting their engage- 
ments without making excuses. 

No industry in the United States has 
had a harder time since the recession be- 
gan than milling, and none has borne it 
with a firmer front or with less com- 
plaint. It has taken its medicine, bitter 
as it is, without whining or undue pro- 
test. Perhaps the miller is acquainted 
with grief, and therefore has learned to 
bear it philosophically; certainly he has 
often been tried, as by fire, and from his 
experience has become used to the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

This attitude, which is so commend- 
able, that of one who is time tried and 
fire tested, is going to serve the miller 
well in the future. He is in position to 
make the best of his opportunities, and 
when the inevitable revival comes, he will 
not have lost confidence and prestige be- 
cause during the stress and storm he 
crawled into a hole, laid down on his 
contracts or dodged his honest responsi- 
bilities. 
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The bank circular already quoted says 
further: “Violent price fluctuations al- 
ways put traders to a severe test, and 
many unpleasant revelations about peo- 
ple of previous high standing have been 
made by themselves in recent weeks, and, 
on the other hand, the man who ‘will 
stand without hitching’ and whose ‘word 
is as good as his bond’ stands out more 
honored and respected than ever. 

“The question of whether the holder 
of a contract, made in good faith, shall 
insist upon its performance is more than 
a matter of selfinterest. The holder 
who, weakly or from motives of policy, 
fails to stand for a sound principle when 
general demoralization of business morale 
is threatened, contributes to that de- 
moralization almost as much as the of- 
fenders. Honorable standards in busi- 
ness life will not be maintained unless 
somebody fights for them.” 

Millers, as a rule, are consistently fol- 
lowing this principle. Meeting their own 
engagements, they insist that others shall 
do likewise, and they are fighting against 
repudiation with all the energy possible, 
sometimes in the face of almost certain 
loss even if they win in their suits against 
those who are trying to get out of pay- 
ing just claims. This is the spirit that 
will win in the long ruh. 

This is the time of supreme test that 
comes occasionally to every industry. In 
it the sheep and the goats are separated. 
The unscrupulous and tricky flourish like 
the green bay tree in times of prosperity, 
but they wither and shrivel up when ad- 
versity hits them. Out of this test the 
milling industry will emerge triumphant, 
because it has sound principles and 
strong courage, and because, at no time, 
has it taken advantage of its opportuni- 
ties to. make excessive profits or to im- 


pose upon the consumer. 
na 





THE APPROACH OF HYSTERICS 

The first of April presumably did 
not receive its title of April Fool’s Day 
with special reference to the grain trade 
and the many interests allied thereto, 
but as it annually marks the beginning 
of four months of more or less wide- 
spread folly among all those who are 
concerned with the crops and_ their 
prices, its designation has a special sig- 
nificance. It is “as of April 1” that the 
federal government issues the first of 
its monthly thunderings with regard to 
the year’s crop, and it is likewise “as of 
April 1” that the professors of agron- 
omy and economics, the Hessian flies, the 
newspaper editors, the green bugs, the 
traders on the grain exchanges, the seven 
year locusts, the itinerant crop experts 
and the army worms take off their coats, 
roll up their shirtsleeves, and settle down 
to accomplishing a year’s hard work in 
the four months allotted to them. 

The queer thing about this season of 
foolishness is that the trade, to say noth- 
ing of the public, acts every year just as 
if nothing of the kind had ever hap- 
pened before. Every man who has ever 
set foot on the floor of a grain exchange 
knows exactly how crop rumors are 
manufactured, and by whom, and why; 
year after year he has witnessed disas- 
ters of the imagination and blights of 
the brain, and yet he remains as fondly 
impressionable as ever. The coming of 
spring affords sure proof that trading 
in grain is the most romantic of occupa- 
tions, cultivating credulity and an elastic 
imagination at the expense of common 
sense. If Peter Pan could only have a 
chance to put his famous question, “Do 
you believe in fairies?” to the assembled 
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membership of any American grain ex- 
change between April 1 and July 31, the 
reply would be an overwhelming af- 
firmative. 

Everything indicates that the familiar 
performance is about to begin this 
spring on scheduled time, and with an 
exceptionally elaborate stage setting. 
The farmers, having been induced by 
their industrious if not altogether wise 
leaders to hold a great deal more of 
their grain than usual, are particularly 
anxious to make the forthcoming crop 
appear as small as possible. The public, 
on the other hand, having seen prices go 
down, is quite determined that on no 
excuse shall they be permitted to go up 
again. Buyers who have held off are 
looking for lower prices in order to jus- 
tify them in their position; the few who 
have extensive supplies of grain or grain 
products on hand are equally hopeful 
that the market will turn upward. Final- 
ly, there are the daily grain traders 
on the exchanges, some long, some short, 
but all of them so much interested in 
price fluctuations as to be quite willing 
to lend a hand in directing the movement 
their way. 

Conditions so far have involved a 
series of contradictions peculiarly favor- 
able to crop hysteria, which is by far 
the worst known disease to which grain 
is liable. There was a marked reduction 
in the 1920 wheat crop, but prices went 
steadily down; there was an unprece- 
dented foreign demand, but it absolutely 
failed to stabilize the market; the farm- 
ers banded together to withhold their 
grain, but never in years was grain so 
easy to secure; there was less millfeed 
produced than for many seasons past, 
but the demand was less than the sup- 
ply; there were numberless stories of 
green bugs, winter killing, Hessian fly, 
and so on, but the crop news remained 
consistently good. 

All the talk of the past six months 
has been merely by way of preface to 
what is coming now. ‘There will be 
rumors of every kind and description, 
and the green bug, arm in arm with the 
Hessian fly, will march triumphantly up 
and down every grain exchange in the 
country. Russia will once more be daily 
on the point of making a deal whereby 
untold millions of bushels of grain will 
instantly be released for transfer by 
some sort of magic to the rest of Europe. 
The forces of anarchy and Bolshevism 
will be ready to sweep stable govern- 
ment off the face of Europe not less 
frequently than once a week. 

Millers and flour buyers ought long 
since to have become immune to the 
springtime hysterics of the grain mar- 
kets, but experience shows that this is 
by no means always true. Some of them 
will proceed to dream dreams and see 
visions; they will yield to the temptation 
of listening to “inside information,” and 
they will consult ouija boards and college 
professors as to the future course of the 
market. On the basis of these prognos- 
tications, they will be bulls or bears, as 
their fancy may dictate; they will buy 
more than they need, or not enough, and 
they will either sell more than they have 
or they will hoard their holdings. 

The part of wisdom during this an- 
nual visitation of crop foolishness is to 
remember that the price of wheat and 
its products is made, not by rumors and 
mysteries of the grain exchanges, but by 
the demand for flour the world over in 
relation to the demand for other staple 
commodities. That there will be ample 
wheat this year to give the world its 
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daily bread may be safely taken for 
granted; the question is simply how 
much the world is willing to pay for this 
wheat. Figures recently published by 
the Department of Labor indicate that 
the average retail prices for flour and 
bread, during the past four years rela- 
tively lower than those for many other 
important foodstuffs, are now propor- 
tionately high. Rice is nearly back to 
its prewar level; meat, potatoes, eggs, 
sugar and butter show a net increase of 
only about fifty per cent. None the less, 
cash wheat is still about twice what it 
was in 1913, and the retail prices of 
flour and bread are in proportion to the 
cost of the raw material. 

It is, of course, conceivable that there 
may be an advance in prices all along the 
line, which will carry wheat and its prod- 
ucts with it, but this seems most un- 
likely. That wheat will go up while other 
foodstuffs remain down involves a viola- 
tion of all known economic laws. Arrti- 
ficial efforts to change the course of 
wheat prices, and the irrational rumors 
of the spring season, may produce tem- 
porary results one way or the other; 
but the price of wheat in the long run 
is made, not by the grain dealers, the 
farmers, the experts or the newspapers, 
but by the people who buy and eat 
bread. Close attention to them, to their 
wants and their interests, is the best and 
safest antidote to the prevalent spring- 
time disease of crop hysteria. 





DEATH OF GEORGE H. LEWIS 


The news of the sudden death of Mr. 
George H. Lewis, vice president and 
manager of the Lawrenceburg (Indiana) 
Roller Mills Company, which occurred 
on March 25, brought sincere regret to 
a very wide circle of friends in the mill- 
ing industry who knew him as an excep- 
tionally able member of the trade, one 
who could absolutely be relied upon to 
do his full share in every undertaking 
for the common welfare, who had on 
many occasions proved his sterling 
worth, not by words alone but by deeds, 
and who combined real efficiency in per- 
formance with a kindly, reasonable and 
considerate personality that justified 
confidence and inspired high regard. 

Such men as Mr. Lewis are rare, and 
their loss to the trade they honor and 
the community they serve is a grievous 
one. ‘Their example remains, and un- 
doubtedly it serves to encourage others 
in emulation, thus perpetuating for the 
immeasurable benefit of society the good 
and useful service of their lives. In this 
thought there is satisfaction for those 
who feel most keenly the pain of parting 
and the sense of loss, when such as these 
pass to their ultimate reward. 

The career of Mr. Lewis affords one 
more illustration of the possibilities 
which exist in this country for the intel- 
ligent, capable and well-balanced opera- 
tive miller who is broadminded enough to 
develop himself as opportunity opens to 
him new avenues of achievement and 
advancement. 

Born in Wales fifty-six years ago, 
he learned his trade in Canada when a 
boy, and since that time has continued 
in the business. From various respon- 
sible positions he advanced until he be- 
came identified with the Lawrenceburg 
enterprise, where he found himself in 
circumstances such as afforded him am- 
ple recognition and just reward. By 
his ability and foresight he contributed 
materially to the success of the company, 
and, in consequence, during the twenty 
years of his continuous service, acquired 


a considerable share of its stock and be- 
came its vice president and manager. 

Apart from his highly successful and 
satisfactory business career, Mr. Lewis 
was one of the originators of the Fra- 
ternity of Operative Millers of America, 
and served two terms as the president of 
that organization; for many years he 
was a director of the Millers’ National 
Federation. In these trade associations 
he displayed capacity for work which 
was greatly appreciated by his’ fellow- 
members. He took an active interest in 
the politics of his state and his town, 
and was a member of several clubs and 
exchanges, serving as a vice president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Cincin- 
nati. He held membership in various 
fraternal and benevolent organizations, 
was one of the trustees of the Lawrence- 
burg Public Library, and one of the 
board of the Children’s Guardians of 
Dearborn County. 

Mr. Lewis was always to be depended 
upon in emergencies. In March, 1913, 
when the Ohio valley was swept by a 
great flood which brought loss to Law- 
renceburg estimated at half a million 
dollars, and made thousands of its in- 
habitants homeless, the mayor appointed 
him treasurer of the local committee 
which raised and wisely expended fifty 
thousand dollars in relief of the suffer- 
ers. His report of this stewardship was 
a model of accuracy, and showed that 
the funds had been most admirably ad- 
ministered. During the war Mr. Lewis 
was deeply concerned in all patriotic 
movements, and especially active in Red 
Cross work. 

The American milling industry, no- 
table for the number of names it has 
contributed to the list of those who have 
in the course of their busy lives helped 
humanity as well as themselves, may well 
be proud to add that of George H. 
Lewis to the honorable scroll of men who 
lived not in vain, but who left behind a 
record of high, if unostentatious, achieve- 
ment and exercised a most worthy and 
commendable influence upon those with 
whom they came in contact. 


—-—_ 


THE RETURN OF OLD 
CUSTOMERS 

In recent weeks there has been a con- 
siderable inquiry for both flour and grain 
to be sent to Germany, and in the offi- 
cial export figures for the first seven 
months of the current crop year, Ger- 
many stands second among the nations 
receiving shipments of United States 
flour. A year ago Germany was far 
down the list, and before that time, of 
course, it had not existed as a customer 
for six or seven years. Over a million 
barrels of flour went from the United 
States to Germany between July 1, 1920, 
and January 31, 1921, and the volume of 
German inquiry recently reported indi- 
cates that the total for the crop year 
will be considerably in excess of that 
amount. 

Owing to domestic conditions, Ger- 
many is now distinctly a buyer of flour 
rather than of wheat. While it is at 
present the second largest buyer of 
United States flour, it stands only sixth 
among the purchasers of American 
wheat. This state of things is likely to 
continue for a considerable time, because 
Germany, unlike most of the European 
nations, is still in a somewhat chaotic 
condition politically and industrially, and 
its urgent need is for food rather than 
for raw material to keep its mills active. 

How far German flour buying will 
develop is, of course, dependent chiefly 
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on the credit situation. In so far as Ger- 
man buyers are able to arrange credits 
on the basis of funds in the United 
States, business can be transacted with- 
out difficulty; but little trade can be ef- 
fected on any other basis. There ap- 
pears to be a large amount of German 
money in America, but just how much of 
this is available for the purchase of flour 
is as yet uncertain. 

The anomalous situation which still ex- 
ists with regard to official relations be- 
tween the United States and Germany is 
another possible handicap to the export 
flour trade. Until this situation is 
cleared up in some way, trade can hardly 
continue on a sound basis, because the 
negotiation of commercial treaties or 
agreements is rendered impossible. The 
whole world is manifestly interested in 
the revival of Germany’s foreign trade, 
if only for the reason that the payment 
of the war indemnity is absolutely de- 
pendent on Germany’s ability to feed, 
clothe and shelter its people, and on its 
power to buy and sell goods abroad. 

A comparison of the total exports of 
United States flour for the first seven 
months of the current crop year with 
those of the corresponding period of 
1919-20 shows that shipments to’ the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, France and 
Italy have fallen off very sharply, where- 
as there has been greatly increased trade 
with Denmark, Germany, Greece, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland and the 
smaller countries referred to collectively 
as “other Europe.” Flour shipments 
have likewise increased to Canada, Bra- 
zil, Venezuela, Hongkong, the Philippines 
and the vaguely inclusive “other coun- 
tries,” while they have fallen off, though 
in most cases not heavily, to Central 
America, Mexico, Cuba and Haiti. 

Except for the United Kingdom, the 
European markets which have shown a 
marked loss of interest in American flour 
were essentially war-time acquisitions, 
and it was.to be expected that, with the 
return of more nearly normal conditions, 
their purchases of flour would decrease. 
On the other hand, it is evident that 
many of the old customers, whose flour 
purchases were reduced or completely 
eliminated by the war, are gradually 
getting back into the buying market. 
Some of these countries are in a suffi- 
ciently strong financial position to be 
able to carry on trade without difficulty, 
but others are still confronted with the 
limitations imposed by depreciated cur- 
rency, shaken credit and internal con- 
fusion. 

In so far as the United States govern- 
ment can assist the restoration of trade 
with these countries, its acts are of direct 
and great importance to the milling in- 
dustry. The maintenance of the export 
flour trade is first of all dependent on 
securing steady foreign markets. Some 
of thgse developed during the war are 
bound to lose much of their value, and 
if flour exports are to be maintained at 
anything like the level of recent years, 
it must be done through a revival of 
trade with some of the prewar customers 
who, for the past six or seven years, have 
been virtually out of the market. There 
is probably no way in which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or, indeed, the entire 
government, can co-operate more effec- 
tively with the milling industry than by 
doing its utmost to facilitate trade with 
those nations which will gladly buy 
American flour if the necessary credit ar- 
rangements can be made, and the busi- 
ness transacted on a- permanent and 
sound basis. 
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{REVIEW OF THE WEEK 
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With May wheat selling in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.40, and July opening on 
Monday as low as $1.22 in Chicago, the 
flour market during the week was every- 
where weak and slow. Prices for pat- 
ents were down 15@30c bbl, with many 
mills reducing prices still more in order 
to secure business. . Clears were likewise 
weak, although the export demand con- 
tinued fair. Millfeed was generally weak 
and slow, prices declining $1@3 per ton, 
with little demand. 

Nearly all the flour buying reported 
was in small lots for immediate ship- 
ment, the general feeling throughout the 
buying trade evidently being that prices 
were more likely to go down than to ad- 
vance during what is left of the crop 
year. Despite all the talk of a wheat 
shortage threatened as the result of 
heavy wheat exports last fall, it is clear 
that there is ample wheat left for do- 
mestic requirements until the summer, 
and that the farmers will have little to 
gain by holding it. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
market has been the large amount of 
export inquiry, with a good many actual 
sales reported. While conditions are by 
no means altogether favorable for work- 
ing export business, these signs of great- 
er interest abroad furnish a cheering 
variety in an otherwise rather barren 
prospect. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 26 $8.95 $8.45 $8.45 
March 19 9.10 8.60 8.70 
March 1 9.60 9.35 9.55 
POR 2. neces 9.50 9.20 9.75 
TOM, DB cscccoces 10.15 9.80 10.10 
WOO. 2 nsvevcces 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Nev. 1 wccccccce 11.45 11.00 10.85 
Geb, 2 ccccecces 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Sep 2 ncccceee 12.90 12.45 12.10 
BR DE asecceces 13.55 12.80 12.60 
BOE DB ccscevcese 14.30 13.40 13.35 
June 1 ....ceees 15.35 14.55 13.85 
May 16 ......0. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 26 $6.40 $6.45 $6.50 
March 19 .. 6.55 6.60 6.85 
March 1... 6.80 6.95 7.25 
es 6.85 7.00 7.20 
Tan, 3 .rccccees 7.30 7.35 7.35 
BOB. DH ccccscces 7.00 6.75 7.20 
NOV. 2 scccccccs 9.00 8.85 9.10 
Geb, DB cosscsses 10.30 10.00 10.05 
Bept. 1 ....sece 10.35 10.25 9.65 
MMB. 1 ccccccces 11.30 10.85 9.80 
SUF 1 ncesceses 11.25 10.85 10.50 
TUNE 19 .cccees 11.55 11.15 10.80 
June 1 ....ceee 11.05 10.95 10.70 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on March 26 
was $28.35 per ton, which compares with 
$29.15 the week before, the recent low 
point of $27.40, reached on Feb. 19, the 
high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
and with the following first-of-the- 
month quotations: 


March 1 ...... $28.70 Sept. 1........ $47.10 
POR. LU cccccces $3.76 Aug. 1 .c.ceces 49.00 
JOR. B ..cccces $8.26 July 1 .....00- 56.05 
Dec, 1 ..ccceee 37.75 Junel ........ 59.10 
Nov. 1 ..crcece 35.96 May 1 ........ 57.75 
OOE, A cvcvecee 40.00 APTI 2 ..cccece 54.40 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important pare of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
March 20-26 ..... 53 50 35 
March 13-19 ..... 45 55 39 
March 6-12 ...... 39 62 37 
Feb, 27-March 5.. 36 52 39 
February average 45 52 39 
January average... 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average.. 55 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, March 30.) 
Nasuvitte.—Flour market in South- 

east shows no material change from last 

week. Buyers continue cautious, and 
volume of business is narrow. 


MitwavuKkee.—F lour market steady and 
unchanged; trade slow. Millfeed dull 
and easy; bran, middlings and rye feed 
reduced $1 ton, and red dog $1@3. 


Purapetpui1a.—F lour quiet, with busi- 
ness mostly in spot goods below the lim- 
its of the mill. Price irregular. Mill- 
feed dull and lower under general pres- 
sure to sell. 


Boston.—Demand quiet, with market 
fairly firm on all flours. Millfeed lower, 
with a dull demand and some pressure to 
sell. Corn and oats products in fair de- 
mand, with market steady. 


Cotumsvus.—Flour business looking up. 
Bakers and jobbers buying more freely 
than for long time. Sales reported in 
fairly good volume for immediate ship- 
ment. Fair demand for feed for imme- 
diate shipment. 


Sr. Lovis.—No improvement in flour 
situation. Demand for high grade flours 
continues quite dull. Movement of clears 
and low grades seems to have fallen off. 
Some sale of Pacific Coast flour report- 
ed. Millfeed very dull; scarcely any 
demand, and offerings light. 


Ba.timore.—Flour held firmer by some 
mills, owing to higher wheat and lower 
feed, but as yet not salable at any ad- 
vance here. Late sales said to include 
2,000 bbls of Kansas short patent at $8, 
sacks, while competitors are asking up to 
$9. Sudden freezing weather beginning 
to wake up buyers. Feed $1@2 ton 
lower and sick. 

Kansas Crty.—Flour situation con- 
tinues quiet in the Southwest, with prices 
slightly firmer on the better grades. An 
occasional sale of single car order for 
prompt shipment is sum of activity, al- 
though one local mill reports very satis- 
factory business the first of the week on 
an unsatisfactory price basis to family 
trade. Millfeed very dull, with prices 
lower; offerings increasing and demand 
light. 

Cuicaco.—Some millers are advising 
their local brokers that where a sale of 
flour is made it should be understood 


that there be no possible chance of can- 
cellation. It is not unusual to hear mill- 
ers state that they are pleased in not 
getting any business, owing to the trou- 
ble of cancellations that have been so 
frequent of late. Trade locally con- 
tinues slow, orders being for as small 
lots as possible. Mixed feeds have shown 
a decided slump, some grades $3@5 in 
the past week. Southwestern mills offer- 
ing here as a rule much below spring 
wheat mills. : 





WINTER WHEAT CROP NEWS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Reports on the condition of 
the wing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois continue excellent. Fur- 
ther heavy rains have furnished the plant 
sufficient moisture to last it some time. 
All fields look very promising, and some 
sections report they expect 100 point 
yield. Weather has turned much colder 
the last three days, temperature being 
below freezing. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Snow, rain and sleet, ac- 
companied by much colder weather, ex- 
tended over practically all the grain area 
of the Southwest on Easter Sunday. The 
storm was worst in the southwest of 
Kansas and Oklahoma. It was a be- 
lated cold wave of short duration, and 
affected wheat very little. The damage 
was confined principally to small fruit. 

Totepo, Oxn10, March 26.—The weath- 
er continued highly favorable for the 
growing wheat this week, and consider- 
able progress has been made. The crop 
presents an unusually good appearance 
all through this section. There has been 
practically no winter killing, and the 
crop is from two to four weeks advanced 
beyond normal at this time. The wheat 
plant is attaining a sturdy growth which 
should help resist Hessian fly attacks 
later, if they appear. 

There are already reports from some 
sections that Hessian fly has put in its 
appearance, and these will probably in- 
crease, as there was considerable fly in 
the wheat last fall. 

The ground has been in good condition 
for working, except in low spots, and 
considerable plowing has already been 
done. Some seeding of oats has also 
been done. Roads have dried up some- 
what, and are now in better condition. 


InpIANnapouis, Inv., March 26.—Grow- 
ing wheat is reported generally as in 
very good condition, although observers 
in a few counties say the growth is too 
rank. The principal danger appears to 
be from Hessian fly, which seems to be 
widespread in the state. Rye is in good 
shape. 

Temperatures have ranged as high as 
14 degrees above the seasonal normal in 
the past 10 days. A diversion from the 
unusually warm weather occurred this 
week, when the mercury approached 
within a degree or two of freezing on 
two days. However, the government 
weather bureaus in Indiana do not ex- 
pect any sufficiently severe weather to 
injure wheat from now on. Sunshine 
recently has been abundant, which has 
aided the growing grain plants. 

Preparation of oats ground, as a re- 
sult of the favorable conditions, is well 
along, and early sown in the southern 
cqunties is up. Some corn ground is be- 


‘ing plowed. Early spring farm work is 
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from two to four weeks ahead of the 
season. 

Main highways are now in good condi- 
tion for the transportation of grain from 
farms to market. Dirt roads and by- 
ways still are rough and rutty. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: e 
Mar. 27 Mar. 29 

° Mar. 26 Mar. 19 1920 1919 
Minneapolis 











..- 315,430 276,695 230,695 365,050 

| eee 11,920 8,925 11,440 8,955 
Duluth-Superior 12,555 11,780 14,735 16,715 
Milwaukee ..... 6,430 5,910 3,000 12,000 
TOON sions 346,335 303,310 259,870 402,720 
Outside mills*..183,170 ...... 118,385 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.529,505 ...... STESOO i ceecc 
Bt.. BOUND coves 21,600 25,200 23,700 44,000 
RE ae 32,800 22,200 34,700 55,700 
BURRIS cc iccvce 131,225 125,200 71,150 121,050 
Rochester +» 8,000 8,000 7,400 13,000 
Chicago ....... 21,250 19,500 21,250 24,750 
Kansas City.... 72,200 67,300 50,000 65,800 
Kansas Cityt...211,705 232,125 222,760 277,220 
GORBRE wecceces 11,305 12,900 7,775 19,095 
TOROGO ccaseced 17,200 18,700 15,700 35,500 
Toledof ....... 45,805 51,400 33,170 65,285 
Indianapolis ... 5,330 5,870 6,615 9,670 
Nashville** .... 70,630 74,135 96,605 89,625 
Portland, Oreg. 19,385 20,405 24,040 16,620 
BOOMS cvcccsce 13,575 22,095 49,925 16,450 
TACOMA «cisees 22,535 30,000 57,455 18,180 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating’ six days per week: 

Mar. 27 Mar. 29 
Mar. 26 Mar.19 1920 1919 
61 2 





Minneapolis ...... 57 4 70 
| aes 51 38 48 38 
Duluth-Superior .. 34 34 40 45 
Outside mills* .... 48 42 31 64 

Average spring.. 53 45 38 54 
Milwaukee ... ee 25 13 67 
St. Louis .... ° 50 47 89 
St. Louist 29 45 72 
bo PP 75 43 73 
Rochester 43 40 70 
CICERO 2 ccscecees 66 75 93 
Kansas City ...... 64 60 51 80 
Kansas Cityt ..... 49 54 61 66 
CREED 6 cicccccccs 47 53 32 79 
BOlOGS ccccccceses 36 39 33 74 
ro, eens 35 39 38 67 
Indianapolis ...... 23 26 29 42 
Nashville**® ,...... 39 40 47 45 
Portland, Oregon... 40 42 57 39 
Beattle ..cccccsece 26 42 95 35 
TACOMA .coccesces 40 53 100 31 

BOCAS oscccccese 45 45 48 65 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





CUBA CONTINUES RICE EMBARGO 


Saw Francisco, Cat., March 28.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Due to the energetic ef- 
forts of the Rice Association of Cali- 
fornia, and with the backing of the new 
secretary of state, the Cuban president 
has extended the present decree prevent- 
ing further importations of rice to Cuba 
until 80 per cent of the present stocks 
are sold. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
rice had been rejected by Cuban mer- 
chants on account of declining markets, 
and this decree greatly assists the posi- 
tion of American exporters. 

R. C. Mason. 








Flour and millfeed quotations as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, 









SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


March 29. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ........eee sees seer eeeere $7.75@ 8.50 $9.00@ 9.60 $.....@..... $7.80@ 8.00 ee Pore $8.75@ 9.00 $9.00@ 9.30 $9.50@10.25 $9.00@ 9.70 $8.75@ 9.25 
Spring standard patent ....-...seeceeeeeees 7.35@ 7.60 8.40@ 9.10 ree) Leith 7.00@ 7.25 --@. 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.75 8.60@ 9.25 ecco De ceve 
Spring first clear ....--ceeeeeceeeeteaeeeeee 6.25@ 6.40 5.50@ 6.00 reer, Feere: 5.60@ 6.10 coos errr. Ferre 6.60@ 6.85 cece eo Docece eee, Pere oD evcie 
Hard winter short patent .......-.eeeeeeeee 7.65@ 8.20 wT, ite 8.30@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 fe 8.50@ 8.75 9.10@ 9.35 8.75@ 9.50 8.70@ 9.30 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ....... 7.25@ 7.60 oo@.. 7.55@ 7.70 7.00@ 7.30 .@ 8.00@ 8.25 8.50@ 8.75 errs, cern: 8.10@ 8.60 Perrey, etre 
Hard winter first clear .........+see++ eseee 6.00@ 6.40 ~ 6.00@ 6.50 5.25@ 5.75 ~ F rea Pe 00006@) occve er rier oe @Dccecs owls apse 
Soft winter short patent ......-+..sseeeenee 7.80@ 8.20 re Pee --@.. 7.75@ 8.00 8.50@ 8.75 eee) Leer 8.75@ 9.50 oes @asese 8.25 @10.00 
Soft winter straight .......-.eeeceeeeccenes 7.10@ 7.50 rt ee cos @ee 6.75@ 7.00 --@.. *6.75@ 7.00 *7.75@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 7.00@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.10 
Soft winter first clear .........eceeeeeeeeees 6.40@ 6.75 cee Quce Pe 5.00@ 5.75 ove rere Pere oconeh acces 8.00@ 8.50 supe s cans 6.25@ 6.50 
Rye@ Mour, WHE 2... crcccccvcccccvcccccces 7.65@ 8.00 8.25@ 8.35 (GaPeeats ,  weand @. @ 8.25@ 8.75 ov oO oeses 8.25@ 8.50 ee ee ere 
Rye flour, standard .......cccccsccccccccces 6.00@ 6.25 7.10@ 7.20 ~ oe -@. @ 7.50@ 8.00 . Sere = sae -@.. . 

FEED— 

Bet WHOM ccc vcccccccesccccsccccsctcuscis 21.50@ 22.00 18.00 @ 20.00 oece oe cece Tren. tit TT. sk 28.00 @ 28.50 30.00 @ 31.00 29.00 @29.75 27.00 @ 29.50 eM esses 
Hard winter bran oe oe 22.00@ 22.50 rere, frie 18.00@19.00 22.00@22.50 wre sere rere Ferree 0 coo GD 2 cece -- @30.50 = oer o cee Dewees 
Soft winter Dbran .....crccccccccccvccsscccecs 22.00 @ 22.50 s @ cccve rere) LS aTee 22.50@23.00 errs Ferre 31.00@32.00, 31.00@32.00 @31.50 -@.. 24.00@26.00 
Standard middlings’ (brown shorts)......... 21.50 @32.00 17.00 @18.00 20.00 @ 21.00 ToT. Pere reer Pere 27.00 @28.00 31.00 @ 32.00 28.25 @31.00 25.00 @ 27.00 Tere. Pere 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 27.00 @ 27.50 23.00 @ 25.00 21.00 @22.00 25.00@ 25.50 cteenrewes 32.00@33.00 35.00 @ 36.00 34.00 @38.00 29.00 @32.00 29.00@30.00 
WONG GOS cc ccc caccscvescctesccecoseccese «++ 33.00@34.00 28.00 @32.00 Pr ee ee Fee S Pee 38.00@39.00  40.00@ 41.00 e ees» @38.50  36.00@37.50 ae Pe 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
LTTE eee seoceae GF $6.35 @6.75 $5.70@6.00 Per ee $9.70@ 9.90 $8.50@9.00 
San Francisco ........ sees» @10.30 seve «oe + @7.00 0 @ seen vee» @10.15 vee @9.25 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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EXCHANGES’ NEW PROBLEM 


Grain Men Meet to Consider Adjustment of 
Rules to Laws Admitting Co-operative 
Associations to Membership 


Curcaco, I11., March 26.—A _ confer- 
ence of representatives of leading grain 
exchanges throughout the country to con- 
sider legislation favoring the co-opera- 
tive farm marketing associations was 
held here on Thursday. = Missouri, 
Minnesota and Nebraska legislatures 
have passed laws admitting the co-opera- 
tive associations to membership in the 
grain exchanges. The situation was dis- 
cussed for more than two hours, and it 
was decided to appoint a committee of 
nine to take up the situation and advise 
as to the best methods of meeting the 
new legislative requirements. 

President Joseph P. Griffin, of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, said that no 
definite conclusion had been reached as 
to what action should be taken to meet 
the situation other than to appoint a 
committee to make a thorough survey 
and report back to the exchanges. 

Grain men at the conference said that 
legislation prohibiting trading in con- 
tracts for future deliveries would de- 
stroy the economic functions of the grain 
exchanges, eliminate hedging facilities, 
and widen the margin between producer 
and consumer in the handling of grain. 

There has been no opposition on the 
part of the grain exchanges to the ad- 
mission of representatives of farmers’ 
co-operative associations at any time, if 
they were disposed to operate in con- 
formity with the rules and regulations 
of the exchanges. The co-operative as- 
sociations, however, have endeavored to 
force the exchanges to conform to their 
own methods of doing business. Their 
system of rebating commissions to mem- 
bers of their associations on the basis of 
the quantity of grain handled or fur- 
nished by each member would make it 
impossible for the exchanges to enforce 
their rules governing rates of commis- 
sion. How they will be able to overcome 
this difficulty is a problem for the ex- 
changes to solve. 

Farm organizations of 18 states have 
voted in favor of the grain marketing 
plans adopted by the Committee of Sev- 
enteen of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and will send representatives 
to the meeting here on April 6. There 
is some friction within the committee 
over the three marketing plans proposed, 
a few members favoring agreement upon 
one plan instead of reporting all three. 
The plan thus favored is the pooling 
plan, which binds farmers to a five-year 
contract to sell their grain exclusively to 
the farm bureau organization, in which 
they will have nothing to say as regards 
the price at which their grain is to be 


sold. 
C. H. CHarren. 


SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 


Millers’ Committee Chairman Issues List of 
Steamship Lines and Urges Preference 
for American Ships 


A. L. Goetzmann, chairman of the 
Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee, 
has issued the following bulletin to the 
milling industry, dated from Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 19: 

“Tt will be recalled that at the hearin 
before the United States Shipping Boarc, 
held in Washington, D. C., Jan. 4, at 
which time was reaffirmed the 5c wheat 
flour differential, the chairman of your 
committee pledged the committee, in con- 
sideration by the board of such reaffirma- 
tion and certain other considerations, to 
use its influence with the trade to ship 
its export flour in American boats. 

“At a meeting of the emergency de- 
fense committee held in Chicago, Jan. 15, 
a resolution, which had been drawn up in 
the offices of the United States Shipping 
Board by your chairman in conference 
with certain of the commissioners, and 
later submitted to and approved by Ad- 
miral Benson, was passed. This resolu- 
tion provided a maintenance of the flour- 
wheat differential of 5c per 100 lbs, equal 
service, rates, etc., in consideration of 
the committee’s support to the board in 
the way of urging a greater use of 
American bottoms in ocean carriage. 

“There has been a gratifying response 
to the committee’s request for support 
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of the United States Shipping Board and 

the American lines, but there is still 

t room for improvement, I there- 

ore make free to again address you on 
the subject. 

“You are aware, of course, that the 
board has jurisdiction over rates only in 
so far as its own tonnage is concerned, 
but through the number and competition 
of its boats it virtually dictates ee 
tive rates to every port reached jointl 
by American and foreign lines; in whic 
situation its position is analogous to 
competing boat and rail lines to and 
from common points. The rail line must 
meet the boat competition or it carries 
no freight. 

“I have been making an investigation 
at offices of the United States Shipping 
Board the past two days and find that 
the illustration may be carried still fur- 
ther and: that to the few ports not 
reached by Shipping Board or American 
boats there has been no reduction in 
ocean rates, and the reduction in these 
rates followed taking over of trade 
routes by United States Shipping Board 
boats. 

“We have carried to Admiral Benson 
a complete statement of the complaints 
registered against the service on United 
States Shipping Board boats; he and his 
entire operating department are doing 
everything humanly possible to work a 
correction, and I know from personal 
and very careful investigation that radi- 
cal improvement has been made. To 
work full correction, however, full and 
abundant support* should and must be 
given.: 2 

“Stop and consider please that these 
boats are your boats, that if there is a 
deficit in operating costs you pay for it 
in the way of taxes. Again, every dollar 
of earnings goes back to swell our own 
national buying power, to a direct bene- 
fit to ourselves. 

“We were in a pathetically helpless po- 
sition in 1914 in our dependence on for- 
eign bottoms. A failure to support our 
own merchant marine now is a positive 
drive back to the condition of 1914. 

“We have heretofore asked for such 
support from a patriotic standpoint and 
because the board has shown considera- 
tion for us, and while these motives 
should not be lost sight of, I want to 
call your attention to the fact that to 
do so is the most selfish kind of self-in- 
terest. The future good of your own 
business depends upon the success of our 
own merchant marine.” 

This bulletin is accompanied by a 22- 
page pamphlet giving in detail, by ports, 
the names of all steamship lines operat- 
ing United States Shipping Board ves- 
sels. 





NORTH CAROLINA WEIGHT LAW 

NasuvitteE, Tenn., March 26.—The 
North Carolina legislature has passed a 
statute providing for standard weights 
of packages for flour, meal and grits, 
and prohibiting their sale in short weight 
packages. This law becomes operative 
April 1. By its provisions, it is “unlaw- 
ful for any person or persons to pack for 
sale, sell or offer for sale in this state 
flour except in packages containing 6, 
12, 24, 48, 98 or 196 lbs of flour, and the 
net weight of all grits, meal or flour shall 
be stated on the package, with the name 
or address of the maker or jobber; but 
the provisions of this act shall not apply 
to the retailing of grits, meal or flour 
direct to customers from bulk, when the 
same is priced or delivered by actual 

. Weight.” 

The packages for corn meal are speci- 
fied as 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 25, 50 or 100 lbs, 
and it must be stated on the package 
whether the meal is bolted or unbolted. 
Hominy or grits may be sold only in 
packages of 1, 1%, 3, 5, 10, 50 or 100 
Ibs, or in multiples of 190 lbs. 

The state board of agriculture is given 
authority to make inspections to deter- 
mine whether violations of this act exist, 
and any person convicted of violating it 
shall be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both. The meal or flour in ques- 
tion is liable to seizure and sale by the 
state commissioner of agriculture, but it 
may be released on the offer of the owner 
to repack it in conformity with the law. 
The act is not made applicable to meal 
or flour on hand at the time of its pas- 
sage. 

Joun Lerren. 


EUROPE’S WHEAT IMPORTS 


United Kingdom Close to Prewar Basis— 
Germany Importing Heavily—Light 
Holland Buying 


Import figures for wheat just issued 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, and covering approximately 
the first six months of the 1920-21 crop 
year, show that the. United Kingdom is 
again on a prewar basis, that Germany 
is surprisingly near it, but that Holland 
and Belgium are nearly 50 per cent short 
of their average prewar requirements. 

Two countries, Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, have imported small quantities 
of flour, whereas before the war the ter- 
ritory that is now within their boun- 
daries included some of the richest agri- 
cultural land in Europe. Old Poland 
sowed nearly 1,500,000 acres to wheat 
and harvested a crop of some 25,000,000 
bus. Yet in the past six months the new 
Poland has been an importer of flour. 
Czecho-Slovakia, just to the south of Po- 
land, including Bohemia, Moravia, Si- 
lesia and the western end of Galicia, 
should normally be an exporter instead 
of an importer. 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


The United Kingdom from Aug. 1 to 
Feb. 12, or only a little more than six 
months, imported approximately 106,000,- 
000 bus of wheat, including flour. Be- 
fore the war the United Kingdom an- 
nually imported, during the crop year 
beginning on Aug. 1, from 210,000,000 to 
220,000,000 bus. While it may be too 
early to say that the United Kingdom 
has definitely returned to prewar wheat 
consumption, the first six months’ im- 
ports seem to indicate this to be a fact. 

Germany from Aug. 16 to Feb. 5, ac- 
cording to an English authority, import- 
ed 24,800,000 bus of wheat, and flour 
equivalent to 1,800,000 bus additional. 
On Feb. 5, 7,100,000 bus of wheat were 
on ocean passage to Germany. The total 
of wheat imported into and afloat for 
Germany during approximately the first 
six months of the crop year was there- 
fore 33,700,000 bus. 

At the same rate of importation for 
the full year the total would be 67,400,- 
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000 bus, which is 75 per cent of Ger- 
many’s average annual prewar imports. 
In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that Germany has decreased in 
territory, both consuming and producing. 


‘Before the war Germany imported from 


80,000,000 to 100,000,000 bus of wheat 
from Aug. 1 to July 31. 


DUTCH AND BELGIAN IMPORTS 


Holland, according to the official rec- 
ords of that country, imported from 
Aug 1 to Dec. 31, 1920, or the first five 
months of the present crop year, ap- 
proximately 9,000,000 bus of wheat and 
flour computed as wheat. A small quan- 
tity of wheat and flour was exported. 
Before the war Holland was a heavy im- 
porter and exporter. Imports of wheat 
and flour ranged from 95,000,000 to 105,- 
000,000 bus, while exports averaged about 
60,000,000. Net imports therefore aver- 
aged about 40,000,000 bus. If the aver- 
age of the first four months of the sea- 
son is continued, Holland will have im- 
ported 21,000,000 bus by July 31, or only 
a little more than 50 per cent of the pre- 
war average. 

Belgium is in nearly the same position 
as Holland regarding wheat imports. 
Net imports (exports were very small) 
in the first five months of the crop year 
were approximately 13,000,000 bus. This 
rate continued.throughout the year would 
bring the imports up to 31,200,000 bus. 
The prewar imports ranged from 45,000,- 
000 to 65,000,000 bus. Taking 55,000,000 
as the average, Belgium will import 57 
per cent of the normal requirement if 
the average of the first five months is 
continued to the close of the crop season. 

It now appears that India will disap- 
point the importing countries. It is one 
thing to “release” a certain amount of 
grain but quite another matter to export 
it. Some months ago it was announced 
that the government would release ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 bus of wheat from 
the 1920 crop for export. Yet from April 
1 (the crop year begins on that date) to 
Feb. 11 India exported only 5,500,000 
bus of wheat. Because of a greatly re- 
duced acreage for harvest next month 
and poor crop conditions as a result of 
drouth it is improbable that any more 
of the 1920 wheat will be exported. 








FEBRUARY FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, showing ex- 
ports of domestic breadstuffs for February and for the eight months from July 1 
to Feb. 28 shows the continuing disproportion between wheat and flour shipments. 
The figures are as follows (000’s omitted): 
FEBRUARY EXPORTS 








1921——__ 


Quantity Value 


pciat 


Quanti 


920—— 
ty Value 


EIGHT MONTHS’ EXPORTS 
o— 1920-21——, -———1919-20- 
Quantity Value 


Quantity Value 


Flour, bbis 1,024 $8,576 1,254 $13,991 10,412 $112,937 12,003 $132,468 
Wheat, bus . + 18,469 36,836 4,938 11,989 209,857 651,392 87,605 210,974 
Barley,’ bus . 1,324 1,266 954 1,701 16,429 21,809 23,149 35,384 
Corn, bus ... 8,144 6,919 1,791 2,763 22,743 24,621 9,872 15,859 
Oats, DUS ..ceccssccvees 155 115 1,155 1,108 3,723 3,383 27,343 23,326 
Rye, DUS ..ccccrcccccses 3,757 6,856 2,029 3,641 37,447 79,302 11,649 20,101 


The figures for the flour and grain exports of the past eight months are as 
follows (000’s omitted) : 








vo 1920 oT on 1921——_, 

July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. 
Flour, bbls ..... 2,404 1,107 938 1,607 1,101 952 1,280 1,024 
Wheat, bus .... 23,838 27,570 30,771 35,803 26,035 25,896 21,345 18,469 
Barley, bus .... 1,013 2,377 2,066 2,615. 1,623 2,520 2,991 1,324 
Corn, DUD ....00 1,151 781 1,035 1,417 1,829 3,041 6,436 8,144 
Oats, bus ...... 432 671 875 442 477 466 204 155 
Rye, DES wccoses 7,595 5,083 2,464 2,696 4,802 5,626 5,423 3,757 





WORLD’S WHEAT AND FLOUR TRADE IN 1920 


Estimates by the International Institute of Agriculture of the imports and 
exports of wheat and wheat flour of the leading nations during the first 11 months 
of 1920 and 1919, except as otherwise indicated (000’s omitted) : 








-—— Im ports—————"— - Exports ‘ 
Wheat, bus Flour, bblIs Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 

1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 

po eee 27,566 8,456 976 56 226 386 70 276 
BPOMMMBP cc ccccccccvss 598 18 518 684 42 173 54 280 
PUIMME ve cccescccvece 761 475 1,426 2,028 ese re eee oo 
United Kingdom ...... 195,989 119,769 24,482 37,408 91 144 688 522 
THOUOED 66 bbe cd ocercers 9,726 6,060 1,676 1,712 11 7 210 30 
BOE oe ccaehcecovccesee 69,076 7,143 1,740 15,042 669 238 786 560 
Netherlands .......... 15,259 9,794 1,628 6,012 587 258 10 2 
BWEGEN cocccccsscccces 6,829 3,922 496 48 ° ee 50 
Switzerland ........... 10,520 9,910 see eee eee 3 see eee 
Czecho-Slovakia ...... 635 see 6,162 ese 31 ess 204 TT 
GRMBGR  ccceccicccesece 95 71 92 34 88,326 60,221 16,158 34,570 
United States ......... 24,574 7,602 2,248 50 192,233 138,355 74,092 98,536 
po ee ae. 7,598 8 6 635 298 2,334 1,640 
JOPOR cecccccccccccece 6,518 8,839 652 1,700 e&s es 74 1 
BTID cicccscccsvcces 2,288 56 192 ose 143 8,511 234 968 
ME ccesveccsccceces 3,513 22 6,088 912 ose cee eee eck 
DERM dcoccsccesccccses 303 8 94 ee 177 3,173 50 122 
PD 6 6 o5.0-46 0h 6006 ees eee 3 3 44,826 75,680 14,348 24,306 
Serbo-Croatia*® ........ eee es 654 oes 1,064 Gee eos one 
OOO 68,860 46,986 5,228 16,354 210 43 732 876 
BEGMBOTT® sccccsccssee 66 es 294 eee eee 1 3 6 
Roumania® ........00. 40 1,486 8 6,120 9 os 3 er 
South Africa* ........ 3,742 502 2,608 776 7 36 72 116 
New Zealand* ........ 1,905 1,262 ue “s 1 112 102 
Dutch East Indies*.... ove 1,160 50 aes wks <a tnt 
: 185,689 74,869 7,544 11,094 


Argentinat .. 


*Ten months, January-O 


ctober. tNine months, January-September, 
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DEATH OF GEORGE H. LEWIS 


Vice President and Manager of Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Dies After Long 
Career of Practical Milling 


George Henry Lewis,. vice president 
and general manager of the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., died at his 
home on Friday, March 25, at the age 
of 56. Mr. Lewis had been suffering 
from attacks of heart trouble ever since 
July 4, 1918, but despite the urgent pleas 
of his friends and business associates, his 
devotion to his work had kept him from 
taking even a brief vacation. He was 
confined to his room for only a few days 
before his death. Thursday evening, 
March 24, he suffered a slight stroke of 
paralysis affecting his left side, and early 
Friday morning lapsed into unconscious- 
ness, in which state he remained, except 
for a few minutes, until his death Fri- 
day evening. 

Mr. Lewis was born in Oswestry, 
Wales, on March 23, 1866. His family 
came to America in 1868, settling near 
Rockford, Ill. After the death of his 
father, who was a Methodist lay preach- 
er, Mrs. Lewis and her two children 
moved to a farm near London, Ont. 
Here Mr. Lewis lived, attending the Lon- 
don public schools, until he was about 16, 
when he started learning the milling 
trade as an apprentice. 

After qualifying. as a journeyman 
miller, he worked for a time in flour 
mills at Park Hill and Strathroy, Ont., 
and in 1886 came to the United States 
to accept a position as second miller with 
the National Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
From there he went to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where he was employed for seven or eight 
years by the Marshall-Kennedy Milling 
Co. His next position was at Akron, 
Ohio, where he served for several years 
as superintendent for the Akron Cereal 
Co. From Akron Mr. Lewis returned 
to Pittsburgh, becoming superintendent 
for the Pittsburgh Milling Co., with 
which he remained for about a year. 

In 1900 Mr. Lewis went to Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., to form the milling connec- 
tion in which he remained for the rest 
of his life. His first position with the 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. was that 
of head miller, but he was soon promoted 
to be superintendent, and in 1904 he be- 
came secretary and manager. Subse- 
quently he acquired a considerable stock- 
holding interest, and in 1911 he was 
elected vice president and general mana- 
ger, holding these positions until his 
death. 

In addition to his services to the mill- 
ing company which owed so much of its 
success to his ability and industry, Mr. 
Lewis was active in the affairs of the 
milling industry as a whole. He was for 
two terms president of the Fraternity of 
Operative Millers of America (now the 
Association of Operative Millers), and 
was for many years a director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, serving on 
several of its standing committees. He 
also held various official positions with 
the Indiana Millers’ Association and the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association. He 
was for several terms a director of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, and 
was at one time its vice president. 

Outside of the milling industry, Mr. 
Lewis had many interests. He was a 
director of the Dearborn National Bank 
of Lawrenceburg and the Dearborn Bak- 
ing Co., of Aurora, Ind., and a trustee 
for the Lawrenceburg Public Library. 
At the time of the great Ohio River 
floods in 1913, he was treasurer of the 
relief committee and special representa- 
tive of the American Red Cross. Dur- 
ing the war he served as county fuel 
administrator, a director of the county 
Red Cross organization, and as the lead- 
er in various Liberty Bond and relief 
campaigns. 

He was a thirty-second degree Mason, 
a member of various fraternal organiza- 
tions, and of clubs in Lawrenceburg, 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati. He was 
actively interested in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church at Lawrenceburg. He also 
took an active interest in city and state 
politics, and four years ago received an 
appointment on the staff of Governor 
Goodrich, of Indiana. 

Mr. Lewis was twice married. His 
first wife, Nettie Schonemyer, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, whom he married in 1888, 
died in 1895, their one son, Frederick 
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Ernest, dying in 1911. On June 7, 1910, 
Mr. Lewis married Edna J. Givan, who 
survives him. 

Funeral services were held Monday 
afternoon, March 28, under the auspices 
of the Masonic order, with burial in 
Greendale Cemetery, Lawrenceburg. 





U. S. REJECTS SOVIET TRADE 


Secretary of State Hughes Says Commercial 
Relations with Russia Are Undesirable 
Until Governmental Changes Are Made 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 26.—In its 
first important diplomatic action, the 
Harding administration yesterday re- 
jected the overtures looking to the re- 
sumption of trade relations recently 
made by the Soviet government of Rus- 
sia. The Hughes note stated that the 
United States government is unwilling 





to even consider the resumption of trade 
relations with Russia until it is satisfied 
that there have been fundamental 
changes in the government of that coun- 
try. 

Presenting his argument along eco- 
nomic lines, Secretary of State Hughes 
declared that Russia could not regain 
her status as a producing power until 
she gave heed to those fundamentals on 
which production is dependent. Changes 
in the Soviet system cited as necessary 
preliminaries to the consideration by the 
United States of the resumption of trade 
intercourse were “safety of life, guar- 
anty of private property, the sanctity 
of contract and the right of free labor.” 
In other words, the Hughes note strikes 
at the very heart of the communistic sys- 
tem in Russia. Summarized, it says, “we 
do not care to do business with you un- 
til you change your scheme of govern- 
ment.” 

Aside from its significance in re-en- 
forcing the policy laid down by the Wil- 
son elludatikretion toward Russia, the 
American note of yesterday is expected 
to have a bearing on the British attitude 
toward Russia. Lloyd-George has found 
it expedient to flirt with the Soviet in 
order to gain his own domestic political 
ends in England. This policy has not 
found favor with some of the most in- 
fluential figures in the British Empire. 
In diplomatic circles here recently it has 
been said that Lloyd-George was in dan- 
ger of losing his political grip by reason 





of the growing storm in England against 
his Russian policy. In this connection, 
the American note of —, is count- 
ed upon to make a deep impression in 
those quarters in England which are not 
disposed to compromise with the Soviet 
on some of the principles which have 
been foundation stones in both England 
and the United States. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





EXCHANGE RATES PROHIBIT TRADE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 26.—Because of 
unfavorable exchange rates now prevail- 
ing, the Mississippi Valley Trading & 
Navigation Co., organized by St. Louis 
business interests in 1919 for the pur- 
pose of exporting and importing mer- 
chandise to and from the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and through which con- 
cern some quantity of flour was exported 
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to the before-mentioned countries, has, 
temporarily at least, suspended business. 

Normally the rate of exchange with 
Brazil is two milreis for $1; now it is 
seven to one. The normal exchange with 
Argentine is two pesos to $1; now it is 
2.66 to one. The normal exchange with 
Columbia is 1.02 pesos to $1; now it is 
1.20 to one. 

As these countries have to pay for 
American merchandise in American dol- 
lars, and as they have no dollars on de- 
posit here, being forced to buy them at 
the present rate of exchange, business 
transactions are nearly out of the ques- 
tion. W. G. Martin, Jr. 





FEDERATION MEETING APRIL 8 

The annual meeting of directors and 
delegates of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration will be held in the ballroom of 
the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on Fri- 
day, April 8, 1921, beginning at 10 a.m., 
Chicago time. There was a change of 
time in Chicago to daylight saving time 
on March 27, 

In addition to the reports of officers 
and committees, directors will be elected 
to succeed the following, whose terms 
expire: Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy, Ohio; William G. Crocker, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Guy 
W. Everett, Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., Waseca, Minn; W. L. Harvey, In- 
ternational Milling Co., New Prague, 
Minn; E. M. Kelly, Liberty Mills, Nash- 
ville; A. C, Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
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Co., Minneapolis; B. W. Marr, Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus; Thomas L. 
Moore, Dunlop Mills, Richmond; David 
E. Stott, David Stott Flour Mills, De- 
treit, and George P. Urban, George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., Buffalo. A director will 
also be elected to serve the unexpired 
term of J. B. Hupp, deceased. 

While conducted as a meeting of direc- 
tors and delegates, any member of the 
Federation will be welcome. 





GRAIN CASHIER SENTENCED 


InprANAPOLIS, INp., March 26.—Maurice 
Maney, 30 years old, formerly a cashier 
employed in the Indianapolis office of the 
Cleveland Grain Co., was sentenced to 
the Indiana state prison for from one to 
14 years by Judge James A. Collins in 
the Marion County criminal court here. 
He also was fined $1,000 and costs. The 
defendant entered a plea of guilty to 
charges of embezzlement and grand lar- 
ceny. 

Maney, the court was told, embezzled 
about $11,000 of the grain concern’s 
money during a period of six years. He 
said he began by advancing his wages to 
himself when he needed some money. 
Later he found he owed a large sum to 
the company and he took other funds 
and speculated on the stock market in 
an effort to get the money. At the time 
he was indicted last September he was 
drawing a salary of $225 a month from 
the grain company. 

When the loss was discovered the 
bonding company on Maney’s bond made 
it good. Since that time Maney and his 
wife have reimbursed the bonding com- 
pany for nearly $8,000 of the embezzled 
fund, Judge Collins was told. They dis- 
posed of their home and other personal 
property in an effort to make good the 
shortage. Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





DESTINATION OF FLOUR EXPORTS 

The destinations of all exports of 
wheat flour, and also of all exports of 
wheat and corn, shipped out of the 
United States from July 1, 1920, to Jan. 
31, 1921, and in the corresponding period 
of the 1919-20 crop year, are officially 
reported as follows by the Department 
of Commerce: 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

















1920-21 1919-20 
Belgium ...ccsccccsccces 477,763 847,034 
Denmark ....csccccvsses 32,143 5,359 
PONCE ..ccccccccccvcves 3,325 2,634,437 
Germany ... -. 1,008,619 42,565 
Greece ..... 172,774 15,006 
TOQIF wcvcece 302,181 1,440,401 
Netherlands .... e 681,070 28,395 
WOPWES cocccccsseeccces 156,504 4,157 
Poland and Danzig...... 275,912 1,141 
United Kingdom ....... 1,405,741 2,697,483 
Other Europe ......s+6.s 1,348,671 678,454 
Canada ...cccccee . 15,117 7,031 
Central America .. 240,879 305,885 
Mexico ....+.se00% ++ 151,044 158,420 
CURR ceccccccccsscescese 542,021 760,998 
BERR cece sce sesievedece 155,978 185,536 
Other West Indies....... 419,004 325,033 
BraSil .cccccccescsesccce 520,878 252,239 
VOMOBUGIA oc cccccceccese 97,096 59,246 
HIONSKONE ...ccccccccscs 92,964 34,111 
Philippine Islands ...... 127,078 54,756 
British West Africa .... 41,184 61,487 
Other countries ........ 1,120,352 150,166 
| MUPPET eRireeey s 9,388,298 10,749,340 
WHEAT, BUS- 
1920-21 1919-20 
DMARD 6 ccc cacvevecess _ baneeese 159,742 
BOIBIUM ccc ccsvcicccce 19,090,464 9,429,436 
WRARCE oc cccccccccccces 21,706,567 22,703,857 
GOFMMARY ..ccsccccccces 12,234,726  ..ese- 
Gibraltar .ccccccccccce 3,606,772 198,461 
Gre@CE ..csccccccccscce TO9,176 = —=«ss wwcees 
BOREP a ccrcecttcorscccse 30,067,985 21,846,213 
Netherlands ........... 12,951,734 186,877 
NOPwWAyY cccccccccscsces 611,622 933 
Switzerland ........... 335,363 2,122,598 
United Kingdom ...... 61,317,388 24,404,215 
COMMER cecescscsccsons 7,982,137 1,416,440 
Other countries ....... 20,767,653 198,506 
BOG cevssvicetsers 191,381,586 82,667,278 
CORN, BUS 
1920-21 1919-20 
WOIMIGM § nciccccesccces 79,259 89 
PVOMGS cccccccccsssscce 8,592 2,800 
BET when eb cots 0.0 060.066 1,467 = acecce 
Netherlands ........... 1,084,681 cscs. 
United Kingdom....... 2,408,078 678,472 
COMBGR ccccccscccvccess 6,108,561 6,165,988 
MORICO ccccvcscesescces 1,301,085 28,902 
GU. becusesestatcsses 1,163,214 1,182,882 
Other countries ........ 2,503,634 21,471 
BOCAS cccccsccscevce 14,598,571 8,080,604 





The fitting out of several vessels that 
have wintered in Duluth-Superior harbor 
is under way, and more will be fitted out 
very soon. Owners are not anxious to 
rush the opening, as not much traffic is 
offered. Navigation will probably open 
at about the usual time, the latter part 
of April. 
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THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Early Start Made on Seeding in the North- 
west—Zero Weather Over Easter Inter- 
rupted Field Work—Outlook Favorable 


Seeding of spring wheat has already 
begun in the Northwest, easily two 
weeks ahead of normal time. Mild weath- 
er early in March encouraged farmers 
to begin field work, and some wheat was 
sown in parts of southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota by March 15, and even 
earlier. Heavy rains, followed by snow 
and freezing weather Saturday and Sun- 
day last, put a temporary stop to field 
work, pee is in readiness, how- 
ever, to rush seeding, and with favorable 
weather it will be in full blast through- 
out Minnesota and South Dakota within 
the next week. Weather permitting, 
seeding will also be begun in northern 
Minnesota and North Dakota the first 
week in April. 

It is @ little early yet to get a line on 
the —- In sections where rust dam- 
age was heavy last year, the probabili- 
ties are there will be a decreased acre- 
age, but this should be more than offset 
in other localities. There is evidently an 
abundance of good seed wheat this year, 
and farmers are being urged to prepare 
their ground carefully and seed marquis 
and other selected varieties. 

A summary of reports from north- 
western mills, dated March 25-26, follows: 


MIN NESOTA 


Madelia: A little seeding done this 
week. With favorable weather next 
week, seeding will become general. 
Ground in excellent condition. Believe 
there will ‘be a little increase in wheat 
acreage this season, possibly 5 per cent. 

Dundas: Spring seeding has com- 
menced. Acreage likely to be about 65 
per cent of average. 

Austin: Seeding has. already com- 
menced, Acreage for wheat about half 
of last year, with increases in barley, 
oats and corn. 

Mankato: A little seeding has been 
done in this vicinity, but we think it will 
be general next week. Ground in almost 
perfect condition. We look for the usual 
acreage of spring wheat, possibly a little 
increase. 

Faribault: Should start seeding about 
April 1. Still some frost in the ground. 
Acreage same as last year. 

Albert Lea: Last week was very warm 
and some seed was sown. This week, 
however, has rp operations. Wheat 
acreage will be reduced this year. 

Thief River Falls: Acreage will be 
considerably reduced, as farmers con- 
template seeding only what they think 
they can handle themselves without hir- 
ing additional ap. We are having snow 
today, and doubtful if any work in fields 
can be done before April 10-15, with 
favorable weather from now on. 

Echo: If wet weather does not inter- 
fere, seeding will be in full progress next 
week. Wheat acreage will probably be 
reduced 10 to 20 per cent. 

Foley: Some seeding already done. 
Will be in full swing next week, éspe- 
cially wheat, if weather keeps 

Montevideo: Seeding well under way. 
Acreage as large as during past three 
years. Have sold over five cars of seed 
wheat already, and. will sell one more 
before seeding is over. 

Appleton: Farmers are preparing to 
sow wheat unusually early. 

St. Cloud: Seeding will not be earlier 
than average. Wheat acreage about 80 
per cent of normal. 

Crookston: Indications are that seed- 
ing will start latter part of next week on 
high ground. Wonderful spring weath- 
er, and drying fast. Wheat acreage 
likely to be reduced 10 to 15 per cent. 

Marshall: Seeding is well under way. 
Soil conditions ideal. We estimate in- 
crease in spring wheat acreage of 25 per 
cent. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Webster: Some marquis wheat sown 
three weeks ago. Marquis seeding quite 
general first part of last week. Think 
about, third of marquis is now sown. 
Acreage not over 75 per cent of pre- 
vious year. Snow and zero weather last 
night will delay field work several days. 

Rapid City: Quite a lot of wheat seed- 
ing has been done. 

Groton: Seeding in full swing. Sev- 
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eral fields er sown. The early 
—_ and low prices for coarse grains 
uld result in full acreage of wheat, 
although farmers talked decreased acre- 
age last fall. Soil in splendid condition. 
Aberdeen: With favorable weather, 
seeding will be general next week. 
Mount Vernon: Wheat seeding fin- 
ished; 50 per cent of normal acreage. 
Oat seeding started; double normal acre- 


age. 
Redfield: Some wheat sown two weeks 
—. Every farmer sowing this week. 

heat crop will be all in March 31, if 
weather remains unchanged. Probably 
10 per cent less wheat than last year. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Glen Ullin: Seeding started here. 
Acreage normal. 

Grand Forks: With present weather 
conditions, wheat seeding should com- 
mence April 1. Snow gone and fields 
drying fast. Acreage probably better 
than average. 

Grafton: Think seeding will begin 
early. We feel sure acreage will be 
greater than usual on wheat. 

Cavalier: Do not believe seeding will 


be earlier than usual, as there is still . 


snow on fields and they are very wet. 
Wheat acreage will be about normal, 
possibly 10 per cent less than last year. 

Park River: Seeding will start first 
week in April. Wheat acreage about 
same as last year. 

Lisbon: Seeding will commence next 
week. Fair amount of moisture. Wheat 
acreage below last year. 

Valley City: Seeding will be general 
by April 1, unless weather changes. 
Wheat acreage about same as previous 
years, but unless it can be seeded early 
a good many will not chance it. 

ismarck: Indications are that seed- 
ing will start April 1. Look for normal 
acreage, depending entirely on weather 
from now on. 

Fargo: If present weather continues, 
farmers will be seeding in 10 days. Look 
for wheat acreage fully up to last sea- 
son. ; 

Mott: Seeding should start April 1. 
Wheat acreage less than last year. 

Richardton: Expect seeding to start 
March 28. Weather permitting, seeding 
will be in full blast by April 5. 

Jamestown: With present weather, 
seeding will begin Monday. Wheat 
acreage will be cut 25 per cent. 


NEW YORK MILLERS MEET 


Annual Convention of State Association Held 
in Buffalo, with About 100 Milling 
Concerns Represented 


Burrato, N. Y., March 26.—The eight- 
eenth annual meeting of the New York 
State Millers’ Association was held here 
at the Hotel Statler on Tuesday, March 
22, with about 100 milling concerns reg- 
istered. Seven new firms have recently 
joined the organization. 

The meeting was called to order early 
in the afternoon by its president, W. V. 
Hamilton, who outlined the work done 
by the association during the year. He 
referred particularly to the emendation 
of the New York feed law, whereby cer- 
tain of the objectionable features of the 
new measure were eliminated. He spoke 
of the work being done by the milling in 
transit committee to secure rates for 
mills in trunk line territory more closely 
in line with those paid by mills in C. F. 
A. territory, and also of the considera- 
tion given by the association’s directors 
to the matter of rates to seaboard. He 
urged all members to follow the Federa- 
tion differentials schedules in invoicing 
flour, and, in conclusion, spoke of the 
proposed tariff on wheat and flour in its 
relation to the New York millers. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, explained 
the results of the work done by the Mill- 
ers’ Emergency Defense Committee with 
the Shipping Board, and urged the mill- 
ers to do their utmost to promote the 
shipment of flour in American vessels. 
R.-M. Ferguson, manager of the Security 
Mutual Casualty Co., made an address 
on the history of compensation insur- 
ance, and A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Federation, also spoke. 

Fred J. Lingham, vice president of 
the Federal Milling Co., Lockport, ex- 
plained the work that had been done 








with regard to legislation covering the 
milling of Canadian wheat in bond. He 


‘pointed out that practically 60 per cent 


of Canada’s wheat abroad throu 
United States ports, and that the 
ject of the present oe campaign 
is to enable the United States millers to 

ind that wheat and forward it to 

urope as flour. The plan suggested to 
the House ways and means committee 
contemplates a rebate of duty on 100 lbs 
of flour exported for every 100 lbs of 
wheat imported. 


ADDRESS BY MR. MC DOUGAL 

One of the most important features 
of the meeting was the address on the 
relations between capital and labor de- 
livered by Elliott C. McDougal, presi- 
dent of the Marine Trust Co., Buffalo., 
of the state bank division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, and of the 
Trust Companies’ Association of New 
York State. Mr. McDougal, in part, 
spoke as follows: 

“Foresight and sagacity that utter un- 
welcome warnings are called pessimism. 
Many who admit that a banker, who has 
the care of other people’s money, must 
not chase rainbows, still claim that he 
should not speak out, for fear that his 
warnings might hurt business. I have 
seen false optimism ruin some business 
men, and financially cripple others. 
Business men are being misled today, to 
their positive harm. Never before have 
I seen such apparent evidence of system- 
atic, falsely optimistic propaganda from 
powerful business and financial interests, 
to say nothing of the utterances of im- 
practical statisticians and theorists. 

“To labor I say: Listen to the truth 
whether you like it or not. Don’t let 
your leaders mislead you by promising 
you more work and better times at any 
time this year. Times will be much 
worse before they are better. Don’t let 
them persuade you to strike when you 
cannot win. There are too many men 
looking for your jobs. Use your com- 
mon sense. Do your own thinking. Next 
winter will be a hard winter for you. 
Before it comes, work every day you 
can, and save every cent you can. The 
leader who persuades you to the con- 
trary is no true friend of labor. 

“To investors who cannot afford to 
risk any part of their principal or in- 
come, I say: Should I speak optimistical- 
ly concerning the near future I would be 
either dishonest or incapable. I would 
not be fit to be trusted with your money. 
You should not invest one dollar in the 
stock of any bank of which I might be 
head. Beware of any one, who, when 
offering you investments, tells you that 
business soon will revive. His head or 
his heart is wrong. Invest only in well- 
seasoned securities that the test of time 
has proven can survive several lean years 
and still pay interest and dividends. 

“Contrary to common opinion, bankers 
do not want wages reduced. When labor 
prospers, business is active, and banks 
prosper. Men who get good wages 
either save and deposit their surplus in 
banks, or spend freely with merchants 
who deposit in banks. In either case 
banks profit. But bankers are not blind. 
They clearly see ahead for themselves, 
as well as for others, one or two lean 
years. The more falsely optimistic 
propaganda are believed and followed, 
and the longer the inevitable readjust- 
ment is delayed, the longer will be post- 
poned the true business revival, the signs 
of which, although some distance in the 
future, are today as plain to careful ob- 
servers, as, more than a year ago, were 
the signs of today’s depression.”. 


* * 


The following officers were elected: 
president, W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia; 
vice president, C. H. Cochran, Buffalo; 
treasurer, George Motley, Rochester; 
secretary, Fred E. Pond, Buffalo. After 
the meeting a banquet was held, closing 
the most successful session in the asso- 
ciation’s history. E. BanGasser. 





JULY TRADING BEGINS 

Cuicaco, Int., March 28.—Trading in 
July wheat started today with opening 
sales at $1.22@1.26. The day’s range 
was $1.22@1.261,, and the close $1.2614 
@1.26Y,. Reports of freezing weather 
over the Southwest, with damage to the 
wheat that is jointed, had a bullish effect. 


C. H. Cantey, 
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RAIL SITUATION CRITICAL 


Troubles of New Engiand Roads Lead Presi- 
dent to Call Important Conference 
of Railroad Men 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 29.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The predicament of the 
New England railro as set forth by 
Vice President Coolidge at the cabinet 
meeting today, led to a discussion of the 
entire railroad situation, which finally 
resulted in a decision by President Har- 
ding to take steps at once to prevent 
the disaster which nearly all of the car- 
riers of the country now face. 

Following an hour’s discussion of the 
railroad problem, in which practically 
every member of the cabinet participat- 
ed, the President decided to call Edgar 
E. Clark, chairman of ‘the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and R. M. Bar- 
ton, chairman of the Railway Labor 
Board, into consultation at once. A tele- 

ram went from the White House to the 

hicago headquarters of the Railway 
Labor Board this afternoon asking 
Chairman Barton to come to Washing- 
ton at the earliest possible time. 

The outstanding facts developed in 
the cabinet discussion of railroad mat- 
ters were these: 

The railroads of the country face a 
deficit this year of approximately $700,- 
000,000, of which about $300,000,000 is 
chargeable to increased labor costs 
authorized in the national agreements the 
abrogation of which is now under con- 
sideration at Chicago. 

Freight rates are considered higher 
than the traffic will bear in many lines, 
and are operating to discourage business 
expansion. Railroad executives were 
quoted by members of the cabinet to 
this effect. ‘ 

Rates on agricultural products from 
the West to consuming centers of the 
East are higher in many instances than 
the ocean rates plus import duties on 
competing products from foreign mar- 
kets. 

At a conference with newspaper men 
following the cabinet meeting, President 
Harding, in announcing his decision to 
call into conference the heads of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
Railway Labor Board, said that he was 
convinced the situation was serious, and 
that it would require prompt action. 
He emphasized the importance of rate 
readjustments on farm products so that, 
in conjunction with forthcoming duties 
to be provided in tariff legislation, 
American foodstuffs will be adequately 
protected against foreign competition. 

The President declined to offer any 
suggestions of other relief measures that 
may be under consideration. He declared 
that it would be necessary to make a 
study of the situation before deciding 
what should be done. 

It is probable that, following the con- 
ference between the President and the 
heads of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Railway Labor Board, 
railroad labor leaders and the chairmen 
of the Senate and House committees on 
interstate and foreign commerce will be 
summoned to the White House. The 
outcome of these conferences is likely 
to appear as an important part of the 
President’s message to Congress when 
the extraordinary session convenes on 
April 11. 

At the cabinet meeting today the ele- 
ment of labor cost imposed on the car- 
riers through the increase in working 
forces and the heavy wage advances to 
certain classes of employees figured 
prominently in the discussion. For ex- 
ample, it was stated that in 1917 the 
freight rate on a bushel of wheat from 
Kansas to New York was 27c. Now the 
labor cost alone of moving a bushel of 
wheat from Kansas to New York is 27c, 
or the same as the entire cost of the 
transportation in 1917. 

The labor element in the railroad pro- 
gramme is counted the most difficult one 
the government faces. Only the co- 
operation of the railway brotherhood 
chiefs will effect an early and satisfac- 
tory adjustment, it is admitted. Presi- 
dent Harding and the members of his 
cabinet, however, expect to gain this co- 
operation just as soon as the basic facts 
underlying the present precarious condi- 
tion of the carriers can be mustered 
around the White House conference 
table. Joun J. Marrinan, 
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The principal feature of the flour 
market in the last two or three days has 
been the sharp falling off in shipping 
directions. While much of “the high- 
priced flour has already been shipped 
and gone into consumption, mills still 
have some bookings away above present 
market, and it is almost impossible to 
get buyers to order this flour out. 

The demand for flour is far from be- 
ing as good as it was a week or two 
ago. Each succeeding break in wheat 
makes ‘it just that much harder to in- 
terest buyers. Low prices are no longer 
an inducement. City millers say that 
some interior mills are putting out quo- 
tations that cannot possibly cover cost of 
production. Wires from the principal 
eastern markets today show a range of 
$1.50@2 bbl between the asking prices 
of spring wheat mills, for presumably 
the same grades of flour. 

The domestic trade is not interested in 
clears of any description. Fortunately, 
however, spring wheat mills are pretty 
well cleaned up on these grades. An oc- 
casional small lot of fancy clear or ex- 
port patent is worked to the United 
Kingdom, but the volume of this business 
is unimportant. Individual bookings av- 
erage around 1,500 to 2,000 bags. 

Exporters on the seaboard are still 
asking for offers on round lots of second 
clear or low grade. Minneapolis mills, 
last week, were asked to bid on a lot 
of 25,000 bbls of second clear. They, 
however, had none to offer, even if their 
nominal asking price had been interest- 
ing to the buyer. 

Top family patents are quoted at $9@ 
9.60 bbl, standard patent $8.40@9.10, 
bakers patent $8.20@8.85, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; fancy clear $6.35, first clear $5.50 
@6, second clear $4.05@4.25, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed is pretty slow 
this week, and prices are down $2@3 ton. 
Millers say it is impossible to interest 
buyers in anything beyond prompt ship- 
ment; in fact, most of the business 
booked is for immediate shipment. No 
one seems interested in April shipment 
stuff at present. Some of the larger 
speculators, it is true, are bidding on 
round lots, but the prices are so low that 
millers do not give them any considera- 
tion. 

Big farm stocks of coarse grains have 
a very depressing effect. It is stated 
that, in some of the principal western 
corn states, not to exceed 25 per cent of 
the crop has been marketed: to date. 
These heavy corn stocks have to .be 
reckoned with. Apparently, prices on 
feeds are no longer governed by the op- 
eration of mills. 

Mills quote bran at $18@20 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $17@18, flour middlings 
$23@25, red dog $28@82, rye middlings 
$17, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
On the heavier grades of wheat feeds, 
jobbers asked $1@2 ton under mills. 


CASH WHEAT STRONGER 


Cash wheat at ‘Minneapolis was strong 
and there were daily advances in prices, 
which show a gain of 83%,@9%4c since 
Tuesday of last week. Local as well as 
outside mills were good buyers of the 
better and medium grades of sprin 
wheat. On a few days, interior mills le 
in the buying, and with competition be- 
tween mills, premiums advanced sharply. 
Today, good Canadian wheat sold around 
45¢c over May, and it was rumored that 
a round lot went as high as 47c over, but 


this could not be confirmed. Montana 
hard sold around 38@42c over, and Da- 
kota at 35@40c over. No. 1 dark closed 
today at $1.66%,@1.75% bu; No. 1 
northern, $1.611,@1.681,. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain was steady to a little 
stronger the past week, and buying was 
fair. Cash corn was in brisk demand 


from Holland has fallen off consider- 
ably. Apparently that country is over- 
stocked at present as shipments there 
have been quite heavy lately. A _ local 
crusher reports the sale of a small lot 
to the British Isles on.the basis of $44 
ton, seaboard. 


DEATH OF JOHN J. GERARD 


The many friends of John J. Gerard; 
head miller for the Washburn- Crosby 
Co., at Buffalo, N. Y., will regret to 
learn of his death, which occurred Fri- 
day, March 25. Mr. Gerard was an old 
Minneapolis man, having been connected 
with the Washburn-Crosby mills there 
for many years. He left Minneapolis in 
1904 for Buffalo, where under his super- 
vision the Washburn-Crosby mill has 
been developed from a comparatively 
small plant to one of about 20,000 bbls 
capacity daily. 

Mr. Gerard was born in Rurhsburg, 
Pa., Dec. 10, 1849. He came to Minne- 
apolis originally in 1880, and worked in 





The Laie John J. Gerard, Buffalo, N. Y. 


practically all of last week, and the 
moderate offerings were disposed of 
daily. Shippers were the chief takers, 
and on Thursday some corn was sold 
here for export. Closing prices, March 
98: No. 3 yellow, 51@52c bu; No. 3 
mixed, 49@50c. 

Oats were steady, but there was no 
special activity reported. Demand was 
fair, but not aggressive. No. 3 white 
closed at 357%,@36%%,c bu; No. 4 white, 
33% @35%c. 

Rye was quite strong last week, with 
a brisk demand for the light offerings 
from shippers and mills. Prices up to 
Saturday had gained about 6c bu, but on 
Monday they repped back 2c, due to a 
falling off in demand. No. 2 closed at 
$1.42,@1.43, bu. 

Barley was rather sluggish and quiet 
last week. Maltsters were after choice 
grades, but offerings were limited. On 
Monday, demand improved for all grades 
and prices went up. Closing range, 49 
@69c bu. 


OIL MEAL IMPROVED 


There is a better feeling in linseed oil 
meal after the slump of Tast week, and 
demand has improved considerably. The 
past few days, crushers report fairly 
heavy .sales to mixers, mills and country 
dealers. Buying was quite brisk, and 
mostly for prompt and early April ship- 
ment. Crushers quote oil meal today at 
$40.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. While 
there is some export demand for oil 
cake, buying is far from brisk. Demand 


the Washburn A mill as a stone dresser. 
Later he went to Canada in charge of a 
mill, and while there lost his right arm 
in an accident. Returning to Minneap- 
olis, he worked as second miller of the 
Washburn A mill, in 1894 becoming head 
miller of the Humboldt mill, and in 1903 
of the Washburn C mill. 

He is survived by three sons and one 
daughter. One son was his assistant in 
the mill at Buffalo. 


OSCEOLA MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


A meeting of the creditors of the Os- 
ceola Mill & Elevator Co., of Minneapo- 
lis and Osceola, Wis., will be held in the 
office of the referee in bankruptcy at 
Superior, Wis., March 31. The trustee 
has filed a petition requesting leave to 
sell the elevators, warehouses, mills and 
real estate of the company, free and 
clear of liens against the same, with the 
proviso that no sale shall be made of 
any property for a sum less than an 
amount necessary to pay all liens and in- 
cumbrances upon said property. 

The McCaull-Dinsmore Co., at Min- 
neapolis, has a secured claim against the 
company for $10,000, and the Metropoli- 
tan Bank, of St. Paul, one for $15,000. 
These creditors hold warehouse receipts 
covering wheat, barley, oats and rye at 
Osceola, and on the line warehouses of 
the company. The property covered by 
the warehouse receipts has been sold for 
$21,526. The trustee states that the two 
creditors named have offered to accept 
50 per cent of their claims in full settle- 
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ment. The other creditors are asked to 
show cause at the meeting, March 31, 
why these offers should not be accepted, 
and the settlements consummated. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation March 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co,’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’ 8 mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Anchor and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and EB mills, 


A, A South, B, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis: mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Pe, Oe eee 315,430 57 
EE SE 5.64.65 0000s 6000% 276,695 61 
SC boku 6 5 a8 % .-+ 280,695 42 
re BOOTS OS a ok cccdoes 365,050 70 
Three years ago .......... 166,590 32 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
i ee 50 375,300 183,170 48 
Se $85 6-00 0 375,300 118,385 31 
L) ee 57 403,440 172,990 42 
| eee 57 403,440 154,055 38 


*Week ending March 26. 
March 19. ° 


tWeek ending 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 
26, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ... 1,256 1,624 1,873 813 
a 163 122 14 26 


SOCRIS scicce 1,419 1,746 1,887 839 





CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to March 26, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 





Minneapolis .. 77,464 81,863 85,474 57,334 
Duluth ....... 33,199 10,698 87,537 16,741 
_ eT 110,663 92,561 173,011 74,075 


Elevator stocks in 
Duluth, on March 26, 
omitted), were: 

1921 Joes 1919 1918 


Minneapolis and 
in bushels (000’s 








Minneapolis ... 5,573 8,489 20,478 469 
er 1, os4 1. 519 24,534 556 
BOOM csscaes 7,207 10, 008 45,012 1,025 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.90%, ; 
three-day, $3.9034; 60-day, $3.86. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3414. 


THEOTA FLOUR MILLIS CO. 


It is understood that a new company, 
to be known as the Theota Flour Mills 
Co., is being organized to take over the 
mill at Northfield, Minn., at present 
owned by the Theobald Flour Mills Co. 
The plan is to incorporate for $300,000 
capital stock, $100,000 preferred, and 
$200,000 common. 


ANOTHER DISC SEPARATOR 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, is now making a disc separa- 
tor with a capacity as low as 20 bus per 
hour. In addition to its standard sep- 
arator, it is making machines for remov- 
ing cockle, wild peas, seeds, etc., from 
wheat. This cockle and wild pea ma- 
chine is similar to the wheat and oats 
separator, except that the pockets in 
the discs are smaller and of the proper 
size to pick out the cockle and wild 
peas, but reject the wheat. The com- 
pany is getting excellent results with 
these separators, and is prepared to fur- 
nish them in capacities up to 80 bus per 
hour. It is also making a small combina- 
tion separator for removing the cockle 
and wild peas from the wheat, and also 
the oats and barley, doing it all in one 
operation. The combination machines 
have a capacity of 30 to 35 bus per hour. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
A bill before the Minnesota legislature 
making grain warehouse receipts nego- 
tiable has been recommended for pas- 
sage. 
(Continued on page 1501.) 
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Conservative buying of small lots of 
flour to satisfy momentary consumptive 
needs is the sum total of milling trade 
activities in the Southwest this week, 
with no perceptible change from last 
week’s business, There is some buying 
going on all the time, with a little spurt 
now and then that breaks the monotony, 
and it is the aggregate of these small 
orders for quick shipment which, al- 
though only fair in volume, is all that 
makes flour trade nga under present 
circumstances. e better grades of 
flour are in very irregular call, and for 
the most part are inclined to drag. Clear 
grades are readily marketable, and prac- 
tically all the available supply could 
easily be disposed of for export; but un- 
til a better business develops for patents 
and straight flour, supplies of the lower 
grades will remain inadequate for filling 
the demand. 

Shipping instructions in most cases ac- 
company orders for prompt shipment, 
but local mills complain of: being held 
up on specifications on old bookings call- 
ing for deferred delivery. Current or- 
ders are the kind that can be ’phoned to 
the plant and made ready for delivery 
the same day. 

There is a wide divergence among mill 
operations in this territory, many mills 
being able to maintain nearly capacity 
production, while others are running on 
a low percentage. One local mill reports 
it has been running full time for the 
past four weeks, purely. on old orders 
booked ahead. 

Flour prices have descended to a still 
lower level than last week’s values, but 
business has reflected no appreciable in- 
crease because of this fact. On the con- 
trary, the volume of inquiry only empha- 
sizes the fact that, regardless of the 
price made by the mill, the buyer invari- 
ably comes back with an offer materially 
below the price quoted, in some instances 
offering $1 bbl under cost. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7.85@8.50; 95 per cent, $7.55@ 
8.35; straight grade, $7.35@7.90. One 
mill quotes as low as $6.70 on straight 
grade. Of the lower grades, first clear 
is quoted at $6@6.20, second clear at 
$4.50@5, and low grade at $3@4. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed still rémains stationary, with 
mill offerings light and little demand, ex- 
cept for bran for quick delivery. The 
existing supply is principally in the 
hands of resellers. Mills are slow to of- 
fer brown shorts at present prices, pre- 
ferring to run them in with their bran 
and thus benefit by the higher price that 
bran demands. Generally, feed men 
don’t expect much business until prices 
get down to new crop basis. Bran is 
quoted at $1940@20 ton, brown shorts 
$21@22, and gray shorts at $23@24, 


EXPORT TRADE REVIVING 


Export trade in flour is quite active, 
the market more nearly approaching pre- 
war interest than at any previous time 
in at least five years. Almost every mill- 
er is acquainted with current quotations 
and prices in shillings again have an 
every-day and entirely familiar sound. 
Nor is business limited to clears, sales of 
straights in small volume being daily re- 
ported. For the most part trading is in 
small parcels, 500@1,500 bags, but with 
many millers participating in the busi- 
ness, the total volume must be very con- 
siderable. 

Of the United Kingdom ports, Glas- 


gow has been the best buyer and is most 
active in the better grades. Real 95 per 
cents are selling at 61@65s, 100 per cent 
or “cut” grades at around 61s, and clears 
up to 55s. Terms of payment range from 
five or seven days sight up to prewar 
practice of 60-day drafts. 

There is also a scattering of Conti- 
nental business, Dutch buyers being quite 
active in inquiry and buying fairly often, 
in instances in lots of rather good size. 
Agpeoentty little of this flour is for 
home use but largely for distribution in 
Germany, Switzerland and Scandinavian 
countries, Payment is at New York or, 
on some business, three-day draft direct 
on buyers. 

There has recently been more disposi- 
tion on the part of Mace to accept mill 
date of shipment, but the larger propor- 
tion of the trade is still on seaboard 
dates, millers booking against specific 
steamer. By Gulf route, an allowance 
of three weeks from mill makes catching 
a steamer a practical certainty. Railway 
service is excetlent, 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Thin WOOK ccc ccccscecccece 72,200 64 
Lit WOOK oc cccccseccccecs 67,300 60 
VORP BHO cvvccccsavecvenves 50,000 51 
Two years ago ....-.++s +. 65,800 80 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

? Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 431,670 211,707 49 
Last week ...... 428,670 232,123 54 
Year ago ....... 430,170 222,759 51 
Two years ago .. 414,510 277,219 66 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 13,172 bbls this week, 17,536 last 
week, 6,708 a year ago and 24,929 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four report do- 
mestic business good, 19 fair, and 52 
slow and quiet. 


W. J. COAD IS HONORED 


W. J. Coad, president of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was this week 
appointed a director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at Omaha succeeding Lu- 
ther Drake, president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, of Omaha, who died re- 
cently. Mr. Coad, in addition to his mill- 
ing interests, is associated in the direc- 
tion of a number of banks. 


MR. STERN TO KANSAS COMPANY 


Arthur J. Stern, until recently vice 
president and sales manager of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., has 
formed a connection with the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. as supervisor of mill 
sales. Mr. Stern’s duties will be in con- 
nection with all of the company’s mills. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 701,c, via New York 87c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New Or- 
leans 68c, via New York 77c; Antwerp, 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 651,c, via 


New York 7414,c; Christiania and Copen- 


hagen, via New Orleans 83c, via New 

York 87c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 

Orleans $1.03, via New York 971,c. 
NOTES 


G. T. Williams, sales manager of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 


Neb., was a visitor in Kansas City this 
week. 

George B. Flack, of the Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco, was in Kansas City 
this week. 

L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., returned today from a 
trip in the East. 

M. L. ie ton, of the Livingston 
Baking Co., Chicago, was a visitor in 
Kansas City this week. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, general manager of 
the Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
visited local mills Monday. 

V. P. Campbell, manager of the Snell 
Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
called on local trade this week. 

The Platte City (Mo.) Co-operative 
Elevator Association recently purchased 
the A. J. Elevator at Platte City, 

J. F. Enns, secretary and manager of 
the Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, 
visited Kansas City trade on Thursday. 

E. A, Rowray, Iowa representative of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was in town Tuesday, visiting the home 
office of his company. 

Charles Maxwell, manager Dodge City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills (Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co.), spent the first part of 
this week calling on local trade. 

A, M. Conners, secretary and sales 
manager of the Maney Milling Co. 
Omaha, Neb., is spending three weeks 
calling on the flour trade in the East. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, will go 
abroad in June to spend several weeks 
on vacation and in visiting the principal 
flour market centers. 

The Missouri agricultural consolidation 
bill, and the measure providing for a 
state marketing bureau, recently passed 
by the Missouri legislature, became laws 
Friday when signed by Governor Hyde. 

A. L, Jacobson, president of the Atchi- 
son Mills Corporation, Atchison, Kansas, 
visited Kansas City trade this week. The 
new mill, Mr. Jacobson says, is approach- 
ing completion and should be ready for 
operation soon. 

B. F. Wood, of Muskogee, Okla., who 
in 1880 founded at Winfield, Kansas, 
what is said to have been the first roller 
mill west of the Mississippi River, died 
at his home Saturday after a week’s ill- 
ness of paralysis. 


Plans are now complete for the con- 
struction of two reinforced concrete 
grain bins, to cost approximately $25,000, 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas. Work is expected to be 
finished late in the spring. 


The directors ‘of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade voted to recommend an 
assessment of $50 and an extra assess- 
ment of $25 against each membership. 
The proposal will be submitted to mem- 
bers for vote Tuesday, March 29. 


C. S. Chase, sales manager, and C. M. 
Todd, secretary and treasurer, of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
were among out-of-town visitors in Kan- 
sas City this week, Mr. Chase continuing 
his journey east after a brief stop-over 
with friends here. 


Carl Mallon, formerly sales manager 
of the Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, is now sales manager of the 
Kansas City plant of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. Mr. Mallon saw six months’ 
service in France in the World War.as 
captain of coast artillery. 


Losses of about $40,000 on defaulted 
feed sales, made in a feed department 
formerly conducted by the Hinds Grain 
Co., Kansas City, on a joint contract, 
forced that firm into voluntary bank- 
ruptcy Thursday. S. P. Hinds and L. J. 
Woodhouse are partners in the firm. 


The Clovis (N. M.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has ordered equipment to rebuild its 
25-bbl] flour mill into a 100-bbl mill, work 
to begin at once. S. H. Stolzfus, south- 
western representative of the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., received the order for 
machinery, The mill is motor driven. 


Applications by 30 Kansas flour mills 
for permission to reduce the amount of 
production were filed before the state in- 
dustrial court Friday. A specific ruling 
of this court some time ago compelled 
the mills to produce within 75 per cent 
of capacity, and the mills claim in their 
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petition that they are operating at a 
loss under présent conditions. 

Work has been completed on the 1,500- 
bbl flour mill for the Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas. This mill replaces an 
old brick cereal mill at that place, new 
machinery being installed and engineer- 
ing and construction work done ty the 
Kansas City office of Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., milling engineers, Muncy, Pa. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. is reported organized at Her- 
ington, Kansas, for the purpose of build- 
ing a 1,000-bbl mill. Members of ‘the 
farmers’ unions of Marion, Morris, Mc- 
Pherson and Dickinson counties are said 
to be prepared to subscribe the $150,000 
capital with which the co-operative con- 
cern proposes to build and operate the 
mill. 

In the Oklahoma correspondence in 
this department it was recently stated 
that Frank Kell was a stockholder in the 
Wichita Great Western Underwriters, of 
which institution he has recently been ap- 
pointed receiver. Mr. Kell was not a 
stockholder in the concern, but has con- 
sented to act as receiver at the solicita- 
tion of some of his friends who were in- 
terested in the company. 

The last legislature refused reimburse- 
ment to employees of the Missouri grain 
inspection department whose wages were 
cut in 1919 and 1920 to keep the depart- 
ment’s expenses within the biennial ap- 
propriation. James T. Bradshaw, state 
warehouse commissioner, estimates the 
sum due employees as $31,000, and states 
that the earnings of the department were 
more than sufficient to meet the obliga- 
tion. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, will attend the hearings for a re- 
adjustment of railroad freight rates in 
the Mississippi valley and adjacent ter- 
ritory to be held at Memphis beginning 
April 9. Southwestern millers and grain 
men are vitally concerned with the Bal- 
timore and New Orleans differential. 
Rates to Baltimore are at present about 
9c per 100 lbs higher than to the Gulf, 
making competition between southwest- 
ern markets and terminals that have ac- 
cess to the lakes very difficult. This un- 
usual differential has been particularly 
detrimental to mills. 


The committee composed of represen- 
tatives of wholesale grocers and bakers 
of the state of Kansas, appointed to in- 
vestigate the prevalence of weevils and 
other bugs of that species that infest 
wheat and flour, met in Topeka Tuesday 
and will report their findings at the next 
annual session of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, April 7, at Kansas City. 
The object of the investigations along 
this line has in view a general cleanup of 
mills, elevators, farmers’ and _ bakers’ 
bins, etc., to eradicate these bugs, which, 
due to the open winter just passed, are 
more numerous this spring than usual. 
The committee was composed of O. W. 
Wassmer, of Concordia, W. A. Chain, of 
Abilene, David Page, of Topeka, and 
Professors Dean and Fitz, of Manhat- 
tan. Secretary Topping represented the 
Southwestern Millers’ League at the 
meeting. 


OKLAHOMA 


Due to market declines there has been 
little movement of grain during the last 
10 days. Grain men from the west side 
say a majority of holding growers would 
sell for $1.50 and they predict unloading 
of most of the storage wheat in May. 
Nearly all wheat leaving this region is 
billed to Galveston and New Orleans for 
export purposes. A recent shipment of 
40 cars out of Weatherford showed 36 
sold for export and four went to mills. 

A miller of the west side says that 
farmers are buying flour principally in 
less than 100-lb lots, 100 Ibs being the 
limit, whereas last year purchases fre- 
quently ran 200@800 Ibs. Mills are op- 
erating irregularly there. 

NOTES 

L. C. Underwood, of Cooperton, is in- 
stalling a corn mill. 

The flour mill of the Stahlberg Millin 
Co., Tularosa, N. M., has been ennglehel 

J. M. Winfree, J. V. Carlson and Alice 
Carlson, all. of Minco, Okla., are incor- 
porators of the J. M. Winfree Mill & 


. 
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Elevator Co., recently chartered by the 
secretary of state with a capital stock 
of $10,000. 

A small increase of capacity of its 
plant at Tonkawa is being made by the 
‘Tonkawa Milling Co. 

Business men of Mountainair, N. M., 
are raising a fund of $6,000 to insure the 
erection of a flour mill there by the Com- 
monwealth Milling Co. 

Admission to do business in Oklahoma 
has been granted to the Corn Products 
Sales Co., of Jersey City, N. J., which 
reports $10,000 invested in the state. 
Among officials are George M. Moffett 
and Albert A. Smith, of New York. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has fixed April 16 as the date and Okla- 
homa City the place for hearing a com- 
plaint made by the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission against railroads of 
Oklahoma and Texas, in which the state 
commission asks the Interstate Commis- 
sion to “determine what are, and for the 
future, will be just and reasonable joint 
through rates to be assessed for the 
transportation of grain, grain products, 
hay, straw, and articles taking the same 
rates or basing thereon, in carload lots, 
from all points in the state of Oklahoma 
to all points in the state of Texas.” 


The repairing of flour and corn mills 
of Mexico that were damaged during the 
revolutions is going on pretty generally 
throughout that country, according to 
R. H. Conyers, of the Conyers Grain Co., 
who recently returned from a sojourn 
of several weeks in Mexico City. He re- 
ports a heavy demand for. corn and in- 
creasing demand for wheat. Agriculture 
is receiving much attention. He found 
American flour in retail show windows. 
The largest sale of flour is to bakeries, 
some of the largest baking plants being 
attached to mills. The population is a 
buyer of bread rather than a buyer of 
flour, he says. 


Many wheat growers of the Texas Pan- 
handle and New Mexico, who have their 
barn bins full of grain which they have 
declined to market because of the prices 
prevailing lately, are threatening to use 
the wheat for live stock feed, according 
to men recently returned from a tour of 
that district. If such a retaliatory meas- 
ure is taken, grain men are wondering 
whether it will counteract the sentiment 
over that district favoring a larger wheat 
acreage this year. It appears to be pret- 
ty generally believed out there that re- 
adjustment of retail prices and a reduc- 
tion in the cost of labor will make wheat 
growing profitable even at present prices. 


Representatives in Oklahoma of the 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, 
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many of whom have interests in Texas, 
are some the system of feed control 
and distribution in that state. At a re- 
cent meeting of the association they ex- 
pressed opposition, by resolution, to the 
proposed shift of the service to the state 
department of agriculture, “or any other 
branch of the state government, until 
such time as it may seem advisable to 
put all administrative functions pertain- 
ing to agriculture under a long-time 
board, so that those having the adminis- 
tration of the feed control service may 
be free to perform their duties uninflu- 
enced by political changes in the state’s 
government.” 

Green bug damage to wheat is not 
nearly so large as it has been reported to 
be, according to President Whitehurst, of 
the State Board of Agriculture. “I am 
looking for the man,” he said, “who re- 
cently sent a report from Oklahoma to 
Chicago that wheat growers haven’t one 
chance in 10 to get a normal wheat crop. 
It is untrue.” The growth of wheat and 
the gradual toughening of the plant are 
in its favor. In fact, it is reported that 
in some places the plant is growing away 
from the bug and that incisions made by 
the insect are healed and the plant only 
slightly damaged. The board says that 
in central Oklahoma 5 per cent of wheat 
fields show bug damage. Fields of al- 
falfa and clover all over the state show 
pea aphis damage. Rust is continuing to 
do damage. The chinch bug has appeared 
in grains, particularly corn. 

President John A. Whitehurst, of the 
State Board of Agriculture, and repre- 
sentatives of the Oklahoma Millers’ As- 
sociation have held several conferences 
recently in making plans to apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
hearing of complaints regarding alleged 
discriminatory rates on flour to eastern 
United States points and on grain to 
Gulf points. Mr. Whitehurst expects the 
legislature to appropriate $50,000 to 
prosecute the case before the commission. 
He believes that the chief cause of the 
depression that Oklahoma millers have 
experienced is a flour rate from Kansas 
City to the East 25c bbl cheaper than 
from Oklahoma, and a grain rate from 
Kansas City to Galveston cheaper by 9c 
than the rate from Oklahoma City to 
Galveston. He discounts the supposed 
importance of cheaper Canadian wheat 
as a competitor of the United States 
wheat growers. 





COLORADO 
Denver, Coro., March 26.—Very little 
flour has been booked in this section of 
the country during the last week, due to 
the decline in the wheat market. The 


margin of soft wheat over hard has 
gradually declined, so that both kinds of 
mills have been hit. It looks as if it were 
about time for the market to rally. 

Future business seems to be a thing of 
the past, and until the wheat market gets 
more stable it is only a condition to be 
looked forward to. Soft wheat flour 
has declined 20c bbl during the last week, 
but even at this lower price there is still 
a strong demand for second patent flour. 

Flour quotations: best grade soft 
wheat flour, in 98’s, per bbl $7.75; second 
patent, $6.75; best grade selfrising flour, 
$8.05,—f.o.b. Ohio River, prompt to 30- 
day shipment. 

Most of the mills are reporting limited 
supply of bran on hand, and the produc- 
tion is doing but little better than taking 
care of the local trade. A few mixed 
cars have been shipped to Texas and to 
the Colorado common points, but ship- 
ment of straight cars of bran is being 
avoided rather than sought. Bran quo- 
tations: f.o.b. Denver, $26 ton; $29 de- 
livered Colorado common points. 

* 


At the recent election of officers of the 
Denver Grain Exchange, C. E. Williams 
was elected president, C. B. Seldomridge 
first vice president, J. A. McSwigan sec- 
ond vice president, J. W. Conley treas- 
urer, and C. B. Rader secretary. 

L. M. Harris. 





MINIATURE MILL AND BAKERY 


Bureau of Markets at Washington Uses Same 
in Determining Federal Grain Stand- 
ards—Sample Bag Developed 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 26.—Uncle 
Sam has a perfectly equipped miniature 
flour mill and bakery in Washington 
which, despite its small size, draws its 
grist from all over the world. The mill 
and bakery are part of the. equipment of 
the Bureau of Markets. Its principal 
object is to supply information which is 
of use in the preparation and revision 
of federal grain standards. 

Hundreds of samples representing va- 
rious grades, conditions, and varieties 
of wheat are sent in to the little mill and 
each of these samples is cleaned, scoured, 
tempered, ground, bolted, and baked in 
an electric oven. After baking, bureau 
specialists study the weight, volume, col- 
or, and texture of the bread, recording 
the results obtained from the sample of 
wheat used. There is no chance for 
error in making these experiments since 
all the samples are treated exactly alike; 
the milling operations are carefully dup- 
licated and the same recipe is used in 
mixing the bread and baking it. 

The volume test is made by placing 





Executive and General Staff of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo. 
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the baked loaf in a vessel of known cubi- 
cal content. Flaxseed, which finds its 
way into every crevice and does not cling 
to the loaf, is poured in around the loaf 
until the vessel is full. The quantity of 
flaxseed used is then measured, and the 
difference in volume of the vessel and 
the volume of the flaxseed needed to fill 
the crevices between the sides of the loaf 
and the wall of the receptacle repre- 
sents the volume of the loaf. It is sur- 
prising to note the difference in volume 
of two loaves made from different va- 
rieties of wheat. 

The bureau of markets has also de- 
veloped a satisfactory cloth bag for 
grain samples. These bags are made of 
a good grade of duck, treated by the 
manufacturer with a water and mildew- 
proof preparation. After treatment the 
cloth is practically as pliable as that 
used formerly in making grain sample 
bags. One bag, taken at random from 
a shipment, was filled with water, and 
allowed to hang until it showed signs of 
leaking. It was about half an hour be- 
fore water began to drip, but no signs of 
moisture were evident on the cloth ex- 
cept at the leaks developed at a few 
points along the seams. 

In selecting the cloth to use, the Bu- 
reau collected and tested a number of 
waterproof materials from various manu- 
facturing concerns. Some cloth was 
found to be of flimsy construction, not 
waterproof, too rigid, too expensive, or 
imparted a bad odor to the grain. Two 
shipments of the bags made from the 
new material have been distributed to 
various supervision officers of the de- 
partment. If these bags are found as 
satisfactory in actual work as depart- 
ment experts anticipate, metal contain- 
ers for samples of grain can be dispensed 
with except for shipments by mail. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Finland—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Finland, by calendar 
years (no figures available for 1918, 1917 or 
1916), in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
1920....... 276 24,562 9,165 4,983 
ee 306 24,133 10,505 5,295 
See #200 22,649 11,031 5,635 
1917. ccs *200 *22,000 *10,000 *4,500 
| *200 *%22,000 *10,000 *4,500 

22,000 10,000 5,000 
18,678 11,291 4,047 
22,924 10,289 5,414 
26,618 12,344 6,764 
22,642 10,163 6,631 
18,000 11,000 5,000 

ACRES (0000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
PER 19 1,025 607 295 
| PPT 19 1,025 607 295 

_ 1914-18 av.. 18 980 590 285 





This photograph of the executive and general staff. of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. was taken at a recent conference of that company’s managers in Denver. J. K. 
Mullen, president of the.company, is standing in the center of the picture and, grouped about him, are the following men, connected with the Denver office unless otherwise stated, 
and managers of the various mills controlled by the Colorado company in the mountain territory: O. L, Malo, vice president; E. M. Ryan, assistant general manager; R. Kelly, 
auditor; George Work, traffic manager; F. Palmer, .purchasing agent; W. D. Stewart, superintendent; James A. McSwigan, manager Rocky Mountain Grain Co; Charles Maxwell, 


manager Lamar (Colo.) Flour Mills; Walter H, Barrett, manager Interocean Elevators, Salt Lake City; C, E. Williams, manager Crescent Flour Mills; George B. Irwin, manager Fort 
Collins (Colo.) Flour Mills; Loyal Breckenridge, manager Pueblo (Colo.) Flour Mills; Harry Kelly, manager Loveland (Colo.) Flour Mills; F. A. Burton, manager Weiser (Idaho) 
Flour Mills; G, A, Fitzpatrick, manager St. Anthony (Idaho) Mills; C. F. Bell, manager Model Flour Mills, Greeley, Colo; W. W. Campbell, manager Mesa Flour Mills, Grand Junction, 


Colo; T. H. Kelly, manager Midland Elevators, Idaho Falls, Idaho; 


R, G. Cole, manager Wilson (Kansas) Flour Mills; J. J. Weigel, manager Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills; R. L. 


Ward, manager Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills; M. W. Gipe, manager Alamosa (Colo.) Flour Mills; J. G. Dalziel, manager Eaton (Colo.) Flour Mills; J. F. Hays, manager Longmont 


(Colo.) Flour Mills; Luther Mahoney, manager La Junta (Colo.) Flour Millis; 


H. D. Williams, manager Farmers’ Flour Mills, 


Berthoud, Colo; H. E, Lague, manager Monte Vista 


(Colo.) Flour Mills; M, C. Dolan, manager Excelsior Flour Mills; Jay Galligan, manager Caldwell (Idaho) Flour Mills; R. G. Breckenridge, manager Twin Falls (Idaho) Flour Mills; 
Thomas Savage, manager Hungarian Flour Mills; Thomas Mainland, assistant manager Hungarian Flour Mills; E, E. Emory, sales manager Eagle Flour Mills. 
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Many members of the flour trade have 
begun to look upon the slow demand for 
flour as a sort of permanent factor. Most 
of them discuss it daily in a way indicat- 
ing that, for some reason or other, no 
general improvement is to be looked for 
for some time to come. Some argue 
that there is as much flour going into 
consumption as during ordinary times, 
while others believe there is less flour be- 
ing used, 

There has been a tendency on the part 
of some mills anxious for trade, mainly 
those in the Southwest, to make very low 
offers of late, especially during the past 
week. Flour has declined for most grades 
about 35@50c bbl. For hard winter 95 
per cent grades a few mills have been 
quoting close to $7, jute, while others in 
the same vicinity are asking $7.40@7.65, 
jute, Chicago. 

There has not been as liberal buying 
of first and second clears this week as 
there was two or three weeks ago. The 
offerings, therefore, have increased some- 
what, even though the general produc- 
tion of flour throughout the country is 
far below normal, and much below that 
of a year and two years ago. 

While wheat has declined, there has 
been no decided change in quotations on 
millfeeds, though if anything they are a 
trifle lower than a week ago. The weath- 
er has been beneficial to outdoor feeding, 
and the light demand for mill offals has 
been quite noticeable. 

In this market there does not seem to 
be any particular dealer or group getting 
anywhere near the normal volume of 
business. As one member of the trade 
said today, however, if he does not get 
a share of the business one week he feels 
quite certain of it the next, and this 
seems to hold true with a great many 
of the flour merchants. The most notice- 
able dropping off of sales of flour is with 
the larger bakers. 

One flour dealer this week, in illustrat- 
ing the reduction in the demand for flour, 
mentioned a group of farmers located in 
this vicinity who specialize in raising 
poultry. ‘These farmers have wagons 
and small trucks which they send to Chi- 
cago daily to make collections of scraps 
of bread and rolls found in alleys and 
garbage cans, and to purchase bread re- 
turned unsold to bakeries by grocers. 
The pieces of bread dug out of the gar- 
bage cans are far less than ever before, 
and returns to the bakeshops are great- 
ly reduced, thus indicating that families 
use up every particle of their bread and 
rolls. 

Pacific Coast millers seem to be pretty 
hard hit in obtaining business, and are 
making a very strong plea for orders in 
Chicago and this territory. Their quota- 
tions are well below those of mills in this 
neighborhood, sometimes as much as 40c 
bbl. Generally speaking, their flour can 
be used very extensively by cracker 
manufacturers, 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK 2 nc ccccccccsccce Sknwe 76 
EMME WEEE . ccccescccescvecs 19,500 66 
WE MD cp csencuceeceveces 21,250 76 
Two years ago ............ 23,600 90 


GOVERN MENT FLOUR CONTRACTS 


The War Department headquarters 
here opened bids Thursday, March 24, 
for a considerable quantity of flour. The 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


Mo., received the award on 499,310 Ibs 
for Camp Grant, 639,000 for Atlanta, 
100,000 for Chicago, 74,970 for Jefferson 
Barracks, and 100,058 for Washington, 
D. C., at a price of 3.48¢ per lb, or $6.82 
per bbl, cotton 98’s, Kansas City. The 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas, 
was awarded 136,416 lbs for Fort Riley 
at 3.5¢ per lb, f.o.b. Fort Riley, or $6.66 
per bbl, cotton 98’s. 


BRITISH WHEAT BUYING 


The trade has been slow to realize the 
operations of the British commission in 
buying wheat in the United States and 
Canada of late. On one day last week 
it took 2,800,000 bus. It is understood 
that recent heavy purchases by the Brit- 
ish commission are for mixing purposes. 
The Manchurian wheat bought by the 
British is said to be so poor, and the 
Argentine wheat so damp, that it is nec- 
essary to buy good dry wheat in America 
to mix with the other wheats to make 
them usable. 

The Manchurian flour is also said to 
be so poor that English millers have been 
ordered by the government to mix other 
flours with it, so that it can be used. 
This has brought a little demand for 
flour at Atlantic ports. There were 50,- 
000 bbls of flour reported sold at Atlan- 
tie ports on Thursday to central Europe. 


DEPARTMENT WORKERS MEET 


Extension workers of the United States 
Department of Agriculture held a con- 
vention here for three days this week. 
There was a general discussion of many 
important features of marketing and 
production. Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of 
the office of farm management and farm 
economics, Washington, D. C., said the 
marketing problem is acute because of 
the fall in prices of farm products, which 
resulted in big losses on last year’s crops. 
These low prices have resulted primarily 
from a great falling off in the world de- 
mand, and must be met by readjustment 
of production to fit this demand. The 
farmer can best improve his marketing 
condition by adjusting farm management 
to the present situation. This, he said, 
would probably call for less cotton and 
corn this season. 

Hale Tennant, marketing expert of 
Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, said that if the problem of mar- 
keting is to be solved, farmers must 
study all its related phases. Chief of 
these are the standardization and the 
volume of the product. There is no such 
thing as standardization of agricultural 
products without volume. You cannot, 
for example, create a marketing demand 
for russet potatoes if only 4,000 bus are 
available, but if 100 carloads or more are 
at hand, and the product is standardized, 
the problem of marketing can be solved 
in a regular way. Michigan raised more 
potatoes last year than the demand re- 
quired. As a result, the acreage of pota- 
toes will go down this year, and prices 
up. He favored mobilization of forces 
in marketing farm products, and de- 
clared that there should be a balanced 
programme between production and mar- 
keting, declaring that the marketing 
problem could not be solved without 
keeping the production always related 
to it. 

CANADIAN WHEAT SALES 


In the past two weeks fully 15,000,000 
bus of winter and Canadian spring wheat 
have been sold for export, yet prices for 
futures have declined 25c per bu. Cash 
wheat premiums in the same time have 
advanced 8c in 10 days. It is a peculiar 
situation, with 28@29c over Chicago May 
paid for early April shipment from the 
Gulf, and 26@27c over for late April 
and early May. This denotes a scarcity 
of offerings. A number of the seaboard 
exporters were short the past week, and 


were forced to bid up premiums to bring 
the wheat out. That prices should de- 
cline under such heavy buying of cash 
wheat and the buying of futures at- 
tending such operations, shows the weak- 
ness of the speculative situation. 


CORN PLANT CLOSED 


The Corn Products Co. closed its plant 
at Argo, Ill., which is the largest in the 
country, on Saturday night, and it is ex- 
pected to remain closed for a week. It 
has a capacity for grinding 75,000 bus 
corn per day, and has been operating of 
late at 65,000 bus. 


GRAIN TRADE NOYES 


Board of Trade memberships sold at 
$7,500 and $7,800, net to the buyer, the 
past week. There is only one applica- 
tion for membership posted, with half a 
dozen for transfer. 

Oscar Christianson, who formerly rep- 
resented the Armour Grain Co. at Min- 
neapolis, has joined the Chicago Board 
of Trade, al is connected with F. S. 
Lewis & Co. at Chicago. 

James B. Carter, of Z. R. Carter & 
Bro., feed dealers, died at his residence, 
4612 Magnolia Avenue, Chicago, on 
March 23. He had been a member. of 
the Board of Trade for 40 years, and 
was 72 years old. His brother, Zina R. 
Carter, was formerly a president of the 
Board of Trade, and he was also a broth- 
er of Orrin N. Carter, justice of the IIli- 
nois supreme court. He leaves a wife 
and three daughters, Mrs. J. W. Bade- 
noch, of Chicago, Mrs. E, S. Craven, of 
Evanston, and Mrs. W. A. Robertson, of 
Los Angeles. About three months ago 
he underwent an operation, recovering 
sufficiently to go to California, whence 
he had only recently returned. 

May wheat, corn and oat prices de- 
clined to the lowest of the season this 
week, with heavy liquidation and general 
selling pressure, and with little support 
other than buying by those who had 
previous contracts at higher prices and 
were taking profits. Outside speculative 
support was very poor, the public being 
extremely indifferent to the course of 
prices. 

The International Harvester Co. has 
reduced prices on implements 10 to 20 
per cent, and has cut wages 5 to 20 per 
cent. Every one, from the president to 
the office boy, is affected, the list includ- 
ing 45,000 employees scattered through- 
out the world. Those receiving the larg- 
est salary increases during the war suf- 
fer the most drastic cuts. The labor 
cost, according to an official, now repre- 
sents $80 of every $100 taken in. 

Reports of winter wheat are unusually 
favorable, and have been a factor in 
creating a bearish feeling in the grain 
markets. Losses from winter killing have 
been light. Green bug damage has not 
been serious so far, but there is fear of 
injury from chinch bugs and Hessian fly 
later. The Hession fly infestation is*par- 
ticularly heavy in Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and Missouri. It is too 
early to tell what the ultimate damage 
will be. 

Heavy selling of March wheat on all 
bulges, and purchases on all good breaks, 
also the buying of May on the breaks 
and selling on the bulges, were features 
of the wheat trading this week. There is 
a big spread between March and May, 
March being bought and May sold on the 
part of the leading elevator interests. 
The spread has ranged 7@12c. When 
it was lowest the wheat was bought at 
7@9c over, and sold later at 10@II1c 
over. 

Present holdings of grain futures show 
losses. There were some large lines cov- 
ered by operators in the North Pacific 
Coast country, partly hedges represent- 
ing holdings of cash wheat. Hedging in 
corn was reduced by lighter receipts. 
There was a fair quantity of hedging 
early in the week in oats, with buying 
later to take off hedges, owing to fair 
sales made to the East. Under present 
conditions consumers of grain and flour 
are buying only hand to mouth, as they 
are afraid of prices not holding. Traffic 
conditions are such that supplies are 
easily obtained within a few days. An 
official of one of the largest eastern rail- 
road systems says that they are running 
time freight through to Boston on a 
perishable schedule, four to six days, 
which has not been possible in the past 
few years. 
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A meeting of the International Grain 
& Hay Committee was held at the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club on Wednesday, March 
23. Professor G. F. Christy, of Purdue 
College, acted as chairman. All the lead- 
ing agricultural colleges of the country 
were represented. Plans for the raising 
of improved grains were discussed. The 
Chicago Board of Trade has renewed 
its last year’s offer of $10,000 in pre- 
miums. The entire situation was gone 
over thoroughly, and a number of minor 
changes made in the original programme. 
A grain show is to be held here in con- 
nection with the international live stock 
exhibition. 

Discounts on low grades of corn were 
firmer early in the week and weaker 
later, despite the falling off of receipts. 
Elevator interests took the No. 3 and No. 
4 and part of the No. 5 grades, while 
industries absorbed most of the No. 5. 
Late in the week they bought them at 
10@11c under May. 

Eastern millers were in the market for 
hard winter wheat, taking 20,000 bus on 
Thursday. Omaha has been sending hard 
winter wheat to Chicago of late. There 
was an accumulation of 50,000 bus, which 
holders declined to sell early in the week 
at 114,¢ over March, and which was final- 
ly disposed of by selling it to go to store 
for March delivery. There were five 
cars of Omaha No. 3 hard sold here on 
Thursday at 5c under March, while 
choice wheat brought Ic under. 

Board of Trade members have voted 
in favor of advancing the minimum rates 
of commission for handling car lots of 
grain received from the country. Rates 
on wheat and rye are advanced 1c, to 
1c per bu, and corn and oats 14,¢c, mak- 
ing corn le and oats %,c, while barley is 
to be le per bu. This applies whenever 
the minimum rate of 1 per cent is less 
than the foregoing charges. The decline 
in grain prices has lowered the rates of 
commission, so that grain receivers have 
favored an advance in the minimum 
charges. 

Grain loadings on western railroads 
have decreased materially within the past 
two weeks as the result of the lowering 
of prices, bad roads in the country, and 
light country elevator stocks. Freight 
loadings of all kinds on western railroads 
are 15 to 30 per cent below last .year, 
while traffic on eastern roads is fully 30 
per cent under that of last year, the loss 
being largely in steel, coal and automo- 
bile shipments. 


NOTES 


One of the local mills has been operat- 
ing extensively of late on rye flour. 

Frank B. Rice, vice president and sec- 
retary ofthe Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., who has been in Florida for nearly 
three months, has returned. 

B, A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., who has been spend- 
ing the winter in California, is to return 
home some time between April 4 and 8. 

Frank B. Rice, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., after having spent several 
weeks in Florida, returned home Wednes~ 
day. 

Some of the visiting millers who have 
been canvassing the eastern markets of 
late report relatively heavier stocks of 
flour in Philadelphia than in most of the 
other markets. 


C. H. Chenot, one of the old-time 
flour men of Chicago, is leaving the latter 
part of the coming week for Seattle, 
Wash., where he will hereafter make his 
home. He has many friends in the Chi- 
cago trade. 

L. H. Ash, a corn trader who joined 
the Chicago Board of Trade in 1871, pay- 
ing $100 for his ticket, sold out last 
week for $7,800. He is 75 years old, and 
will move to Portland, Maine, to reside 
permanently. 

Howard B. Jackson, former vice presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, who was run over by a taxi- 
cab on March 12, has considerably im- 
proved the last few days, and hopes are 
entertained for his recovery. 

C. E..Lewis, of Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago today. He has been at Palm 
Beach, Fla., for nearly two months, and 
also made a trip over a good part of the 
South. He is inclined to be bearish after 
observing business conditions there. 


The distillery owned and operated for 
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many years by Graham Brothers at Rock- 
ford, Ill., has been sold to the Chicago 
Grain Products Co. for $110,000. The 
new owners will utilize it in the manufac- 
ture of various products from grain. 

Lake navigation is expected to open 
officially on April 15, but boats are al- 
ready operating between various ports, 
and many will be running regularly by 
April 10. Boats for loading wheat are 
offered at 21,c per bu from Chicago to 
Buffalo. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was in 
Chicago the last two days of the week, 
on his way back from the East. He said 
that he found business rather quiet. in 
most markets, but felt hopeful for better 
conditions. 

One of the leading wholesale grocers 
in Chicago, who has always done a large 
flour business, stated this week that he is 
selling an average of three to five cars 
of flour a month to family trade, where- 
as two years ago he would average 15 
cars a month. 

G. E. Adams, Jr., Louisville, Ky., who 
has been selling flour for about 11 years, 
principally in Indiana, has taken the 
account of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, for Indiana 
and the city of Louisville, where he will 
continue to reside. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., 
rye and buckwheat millers, said today 
that rye grain is getting very scarce, 
which is somewhat out of the ordinary 
at this season. The growing crop, to be 
harvested about July 1, is looking fine. 

Among the visitors in Chicago during 
the week were H. V. Nye, manager Web- 
er Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kan- 
sas, on his way east; William S. Weiss, 
secretary La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Minn., on his way home; R. H. Emmer- 
son, eastern sales manager Centennial 
Mill Co., Seattle, Wash; Samuel Glasgow, 
president Rose City Flour Mills, Port- 
land, Oregon, and Pasco (Wash.) Flour 
Mills, and C. B. Shoemaker, manager of 
the Pasco company, the two latter being 
on their way to the West. 


A leading buckwheat miller, in com- 
menting on the supply of buckwheat flour 
and the grain left in the country, said 
this week that the demand for flour was 
probably not more than one fourth of 
the usual amount, but to offset this the 
crop was smaller in size, and the demand 
for mixed feed purposes was larger than 
usual. All offers have been quickly tak- 
en, and at no time has there been an 
excess of buckwheat grain offered, as 
otherwise prices would have shown a de- 
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cline. Of buckwheat flour the miller 
said there is probably no great surplus, 
as buyers have bought very sparingly. 


ARMOUR ELEVATOR LOSS 


Grain Loss Estimated at $1,100,000—Small 
Explosion Believed Cause of De- 
structive Blast 


Curcaco, Itt., March 26.—The total 
amount of,insurance involved in connec- 
tion with the disaster at the terminal 








plant, and photographic views have been 
taken from every angle, including at 
least one from an airplane. Four bodies 
have been recovered from the wreckage, 
and two men are still missing. 

The latest inquiry as to the cause of 
the explosion attributed the immediate 
cause to mill dust. It is believed that 
there were two explosions, according to 
George E. Thompson, superintendent of 
the elevator. The first, a small one, acted 
as ignition for the second, which caused 
the building to crumble and the re- 





Wreck of the Marine Loading Gallery and Grain Bins on the River Side of the 
North Western Line Elevator 


Copyright by International Film Service, Inc., Chicago 


elevator of the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad, occupied by the Armour Grain 
Co., at One Hundred and Twenty-second 
Street and Torrance Avenue, South Chi- 
cago, is estimated at about $5,340,000 on 
the grain alone, carried through the Un- 
derwriters’ Grain Association. The loss 
on grain at this-time is estimated at 20 
per cent, or about $1,100,000. 

The owners of the elevator carried 
$500,000 explosion insurance with the 
North British & Mercantile Insurance 
Co. 
All week long hundreds visited the 


enforced concrete walls to give way. 
Fifteen of the concrete tanks were 
cracked by this second blast. 

Members of the Underwriters’ Grain 
Association have made the statement 
that the elevator was one of the most 
modern structures of its kind in the 
world, and was considered.a safe risk. 
There will be a large salvage in the 
grain, although a considerable quantity 
of it went in the river. 

The Armour Grain Co. is handling the 
grain that it is buying in the open mar- 
ket and receiving from the country at 
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Central Elevator B and at the Santa Fe 

elevator. The latter has a drier, and 

the corn is being run through that house. 
C. H. CHatren. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., March 26.—Nothing 
has occurred during the week to break 
the monotony of a dull and slow flour 
market. Business remains quiet, with or- 
ders limited to under-average lots needed 
to maintain stocks at a reasonable point 
against day by day consumptive absorp- 
tion. Car lot orders are an exception 
rather than a rule, and the bulk of trade 
is in mixed cars with feed. The continued 
sagging tendency of the wheat market 
works to keep buyers out of flour trade 
beyond immediate needs. Upturns cause 
no buying excitement, as buyers believe 
firmly that advances will not be held. 

Most orders carry definite specifica- 
tions calling for immediate or prompt 
shipment, and practically nothing is be- 
ing purchased for delivery beyond the 
30-day period. The call for fancy flour 
is light and confined to the usual sources 
among steady customers. Straight flour 
likewise is slow. The bakery trade is 
buying somewhat less than before be- 
cause of restrictions imposed upon it by 
the general economic situation. Prices 
are easier and lower, within a slightly 
narrower range. Choice city brands of 
hard spring wheat patents were quoted 
at $9.10@10, and straight at $8.30@9.05, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Clear flour remains inactive, although 
a fair quantity of low grade was sold for 
export this week. First clear is moving 
very slowly. Production is still far be- 
low normal, as millers are adhering close- 
ly to schedules based upon current de- 
mand. As a consequence, offers of clear 
flour are not large, since the better 
grades move haltingly. However, the de- 
mand is not much more than sufficient to 
absorb offers of low grade. Fancy clear 
was quoted at $6.45@6.75, and second 
clear at $4.45@4.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

Local jobbers find little encourage- 
ment in the call for Kansas flour. Prices 
have been reduced 25@50c bbl without 
having any apparent influence on busi- 
ness. Bakers’ requirements vary little 
from day to day, but if anything, needs 
have lessened. Family trade has im- 
proved at a like ratio, and grocers report 
a relatively good demand, at the same 
time expressing confidence that further 
improvement may be expected. Kansas 
short patent was quoted at $8.25@8.50, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Canadian flour is in good demand, due 
to a certain degree of popularity estab- 
lished during the time when Dominion 


General View of the South Chicago Elevator Operated by the Armour Grain Co. After the Explosion 


Copyright by International Film Service, Inc., 


Chicago 
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brands were offered freely at-a relatively 
attractive basis. Jobbers, however, are 
unable to furnish this flour at a satis- 
Ss price now, and little or no busi- 
ness done. One big jobber 
picked up a round lot at an attractive 
figure, consisting of the stock of a Cana- 
dian mill that closed down temporarily, 
and this is moving freely. Canadian pat- 
ent was quoted at $8.75@9 for fancy, and 
$8.25@8.50 for standard, in 98-lb cottons. 

The predicted improvement in rye flour 
trade continues, and Milwaukee mills are 
still able to extend production schedules 
steadily, although the extent of increased 
output is small. This week’s production 
amounts to 4,100 bbls, which is the larg- 
est since Jan. 1. With cash rye advanc- 
ing rather sharply, it is feared that rye 
flour prices will soon be out of line, thus 
affecting trade adversely. Export buy- 
ers have been taking some low grade 
clear flour in preference to dark rye flour 
because of the price advantage. So far, 
however, domestic call for the better 
grades of rye flour has continued at a 
very satisfactory rate. Pure white rye 
flour was quoted at $8.50@9, straight at 
$7.75@8, and dark at $5.20@7.35, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Business in corn goods remains flat 
and dull. The slump in corn, which con- 
tinues, is keeping buyers out of the mar- 
ket in anticipation of still lower prices. 
Corn goods were reduced 10@l5c per 
100 lbs this week, but no buying activity 
of: any consequence followed. Prices are 
almost entirely nominal. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.60@1.65; corn meal at $1.60, 
and corn grits at $1.55@1.60, in 100-Ilb 
cottons. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Capacity Output Per ct. 


This week ......... 24,000 6,432 27 

Last week ......... 24,000 5,910 25 

Last year .....seree 24,000 3,000 13 

Two years ago...... 18,000 12,000 67 
MILLFEED 


The tone of the millfeed market is 
easier and prices have been reduced in 
an effort to stimulate business and to 
meet the pressure exerted by prospective 
buyers with the advantage of the support 
of a rapidly approaching slack season 
from now until July. Jobbers report 
that retail demand is dull, as consumers 
are buying very little. Farmers and 
feeders regard the millfeed price level as 
too far out of line, and are satisfied to 
use grains, which are relatively much 
lower. 

Grazing in some sections has lessened 
the demand for feeds, and the season is 
almost at hand when the entire country 
will be in grass. While offers are not 
free and stocks at the source are small, 
due to the long period of limited produc- 
tion, the list was liberally reduced to 
make business. Bran declined $2 and 
middlings $3 ton. Red dog is down $1 
and rye feed was reduced 50c@$1 ton. 
Other feeds rule easy but unchanged. 


NOTES 


The Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., 
Inc., has filed articles and been granted a 
charter in Wisconsin. The local office is 
at Madison. 

The Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., has engaged Juul, Smith & 
Reynolds, Sheboygan and Manitowoc, 
Wis., to design a mill addition, five 
stories high, 50x60 ft. 

J. L. Bowlus, who was appointed traf- 
fic manager of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce on June 1, 1920, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of 
George A. Schroeder, has accepted re- 
appointment for the new year beginning 
April 1. 

Business men and farmers of Withee, 
Wis., and vicinity have organized the 
Farmers’ Produce & Exchange Co., which 
will take over the local feed mill and ele- 
vator and enlarge this business to em- 
brace general dealing in flour, feed, hay, 
grain, produce, etc. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Spooner (Wis.) Co-Operative Associa- 
tion, organized with a capital stock of 
$25,000 to deal and exchange in grain, 
hay, produce, flour, feed, etc. The in- 
corporators are C. H. Kingston, O. L. 
Sabin, W. T. Champaign and others. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Clear Lake (Wis.) Farmers’ 
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Milling Co., which has been organized 
with a capital stock of $5,000, to engage 
in the manufacture of flour, feed, and 

roducts. The incorporators are O. 
Johnson, A. Anderson, J. O. Johnson 
and others. 


Because of the absence of any contest 
calling for a primary election, the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce omitted 
the annual primaries scheduled for Sat- 
urday, March 26. The caucus held March 
19 made an adequate number of nomina- 
tions for the anriual election, which will 
be held Monday, April 4. 


The body of Richard Matson, owner 
and manager of the Whitehall (Wis.) 
Flour Mills, was found March 20 in a 
mass of driftwood in the Trempealeau 
River. Mr. Matson set out on the pre- 
vious day to clear the upper side of the 
milldam of débris brought down by high 
water, and was accidentally drowned. 
Five hundred citizens searched all night 
for him, finally discovering him dead. He 
was 53 years of age, and is survived by 
his widow and 10 children. 


L. E. Mever. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., March 26.—Continued 
dullness of the flour market this week 
offers no features of interest. The con- 
stantly sagging market is reflected in 

uotations from all mills. Winter wheat 

ours are in fair demand but at lower 
prices than last week, figures being $8.50 
@9.25 for best patents. Kansas hard 
wheat flours are quoted at $8.25@9, with 
northwestern springs at $8.50@9.25. 

A better demand for feeds is appar- 
ent, but the views of buyers appear much 
below the average quotations received 
this week. In a number of cases this 
situation is met by the dealers by selling 
below the regular quotations. Standard 
middlings sold freely this week for $30, 
while standard bran quoted at $32@33 
sold in many cases as low as $30. Other 
feeds. were selling in similar proportions. 
Buyers are considering only their imme- 
diate needs for both flour and feed. 


NOTES 


The People’s Bakery Stores Co., 442 
Granby Street, is closed and will be sold 
at auction by the high constable. The 
entire equipment of the plant, consisting 
of much modern baking machinery, will 
go under the hammer. 


The Ambrose Co., South Norfolk, flour 
and feeds, suffered losses estimated at 
$3,000 this week from fire. The plant 
was not destroyed, but much of the stock 
was ruined by water and fire. The loss 
was not covered by insurance. 


The municipal terminal tariffs, which 
have been the object of much discussion 
in the trade for several months, have at 
last been approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, placing these ter- 
minals on an equal competitive basis with 
other ports of the Atlantic Coast. 
Through bills of lading are now pre- 
pared, flour-handling machinery is in 
place, and the officials in charge of these 
piers are ready to strongly compete for 
export business ffom the middle western 
millers. Much of this business has al- 
ready been promised for this port. 


Josepu A. Leste. 





COTTON CONSUMPTION LESS 


A report issued by the Bureau of the 
Census shows that the consumption of 
cotton in the United States, exclusive 
of linters, was 225,651 running bales less 
during January this year than during the 
same month in 1920. The consumption 
for last January was 366,270 running 
bales, while in January, 1920, it was 
591,921. 

Exports and imports have both de- 
creased, according to the report. The 
exports of cotton in January amounted 
to 606,002 running bales, against 929,671 
in January, 1920. The imports of for- 
eign cotton in January aggregated 24,- 
024 equivalent 500-lb bales, against 104,- 
485 bales in January, 1920. 

The number of cotton spindles active 
in January was 31,509,021, compared with 
34,739,579 on Jan. 31, 19290. The amount 
of cotton consumed during the six months 
ended Jan. 31, 1921, was 2,333,855 bales. 
For the same period in 1920, 3,139,311. 
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The milling business was without spe- 
cial feature thle week, May wheat regis- 
tered a new low level of $1.39 at Chicago, 
but the decline did not stimulate buying, 
so far as could be observed. In spite of 
the decline of about 25c in May wheat 
since March 14, every one is looking for 
still lower prices, with $1.25 now talked 
of for May wheat, and around $1 for 
the new crop. It was reported in Toledo 
that new crop wheat had already been 
bought in Chicago at $1 net to the grow- 
er in Illinois. Four was down 50c for 
the week. 

Several millers called attention to the 
fact that soft wheat in Ohio was in very 
much freer movement this week; re- 
ceipts and offerings have been much 
heavier than they were a short time ago. 
Millers’ stocks are light, and have been 
held closely to flour sales for some time 
past. With the present unusually good 
outlook for the growing crop, farmers 
have probably become discouraged and 
are letting more of their wheat go. 

Buyers are taking only such flour as 
they absolutely require, and are want- 
ing immediate shipment in many cases. 
Millers are not able to maintain any con- 
siderable margin of bookings for the fu- 
ture operation of their mills; a week or 
two ahead is as far as some of them 
can see. They are dependent upon new 
sales or directions to keep up even the 
present reduced scale of operation. It 
is worthy of note that the mills which 
make both hard and soft wheat flours are 
showing the best record of operation. 

There are instances of unusually quick 
delivery these days. Two different ship- 
ments to Pennsylvania points were made 
by one miller on March 21; on the 25th 
he had returns on his draft. In the case 
of one shipment to Boston, the flour ar- 
rived ahead of the draft and bill of 
lading. Some of the railroads are giving 
excellent service, made possible by the 
reduced business they are handling. It 
goes to show what can be done with am- 
ple facilities and in the absence of con- 
gestion. 

One Toledo miller reports an export 
sale of 500 bags this week, but at an 
unsatisfactory price. The flour was soft 
wheat patent. No other export sales 
were reported. There is a feeling that 
the way is being cleared for export busi- 
ness with the United Kingdom, particu- 
larly if decontrol becomes effective April 
1, There is also considerable interest 
manifested in American flour by various 
continental countries, especially Holland 
and Greece. 

There are indications that the edge is 
being taken off the feed market, with de- 
mand showing signs of slackening and 
prices of receding. This would be more 
evident if there were much feed pressing 
for sale. Both millers and buyers are 
evidently looking for lower prices. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.56@ 
1.57 for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, on March 25. Ohio millers, re- 
porting to the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation, were paying $1.40@1.80 for 
wagon wheat at mill door, or an average 
of $1.60, with the majority paying 
around $1.40 and one paying $1.45. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Flour Pet. of 


output activity 


TD WORN cscccccccsdscvcs 17,200 36 
NEED cca ccvesiseteses 18,700 39 
BORE GOO ccccsscccccvveses 15,700 33 
TWO FOOLS GRO. ccccccccce 35,500 74 
Three years ago .....ssse0- 13,300 27 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week....... 22 130,800 45,807 35 

Last week ....... 21 130,800 61,401 39 

Year ago ........ 12 86,760 33,172 38 

Two years ago... 13 96,960 65,285 67 
NOTES 


H. R. McGee, sales manager Red Win 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was in Clevelan 
calling on the trade this week. 

W. S. Neiswonger, representing the 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, was in 
= March 24 and called at this of- 

ce. 


Weisheimer Bros., millers, Columbus, 
Ohio, write that they never saw a better 
prospect for a crop of wheat than this 
spring. 

R. P. Sanborn, flour broker, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has taken the account of the 
St. Paul a) Milling Co. for north- 
western Ohio. 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Grains Drying 
Co. has filed suit at Norwalk, Ohio, 
against the Bellevue (Ohio) Flour Mills 
Co. for $6,257, alleged to be due. 


O. B. Grosvenor, Piqua, Ohio, repre- 
senting the Van Dusen Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, in this section, was in Toledo 
and called at this office March 26, 

Oliver S. White, president and general 
manager Jonesville (Mich.) Milling Co., 
who has been spending the winter in 
California, is expected‘home shortly. 


M. B. Reider, miller, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, writes that he is selling consider- 
able spring wheat for seed, and that the 
growing wheat in his vicinity is looking 
good. 

The Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
writes that some farmers are selling 
wheat, but most of them are holding 
back, and now they are busy plowing 
and seeding oats. 


The Gordon & Pagel Baking Co., De- 
troit, Mich., reduced the price of the 
14%-lb loaf from l6c to 14c, effective 
March 22. It is expected that other bak- 
ers in Detroit will follow suit. 

John Weber, president, and H. V. 
Nye, general manager, Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, were 
in Toledo Thursday visiting the district 
sales office in charge of J. F. Hall. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, April 19-20. 
An effort is being made to secure a large 
attendance and an_ interesting pro- 
gramme. 

T. H. George, treasurer and general 
manager of the S. George Co., manufac- 
turers of paper flour sacks, Wellsburg, 
W. Va., has been at Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
on a vacation, and left last week to 
spend Easter at Atlantic City. 


The Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co. is 
installing a 450-bbl unit which will be de- 
voted to making soft wheat flour, and 
will be ready for operation May 1. This 
gives the mill a combined daily capacity 
of hard and soft wheat of 1,450 bbls, 


William Zang, representing the Har- 
per Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was in 
Toledo March 26 and called at this of- 
fice. His company also works in connec- 
tion with Gregory, Jennison & Co., Min- 
neapolis, and makes quite a feature of 
direct business with mills. 


The La Fayette (Ind.) Corn Flour 
Mills announces that on account of con- 
tinued depressed conditions in the corn 
business, both domestic and foreign, it 
has decided to retire from business. J. 
A. Lancaster has been president of this 
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concern, and R. B. Lancaster secretary 
and treasurer. No announcement is made 
as to future plans. 

A solid train of 42 cars of flour was 
received on March 23 at Ludington, 
Mich., from across the lake, destined for 
Hamburg, Germany. The flour was rout- 
ed via the Pere Marquette to the Lehigh 
Valley at Buffalo, and followed a 25-car 
train of corn for the same destination. 

J. A. Long and Frank H. Tanner, 
president and secretary of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, and H. M. 
Allen, of Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, 
Ohio, will attend the meeting of direc- 
tors and delegates of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation in Chicago on April 8. 

George E. Adams, Jr., Louisville, Ky., 
formerly with the Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co., has arranged to represent 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, in Indiana and Kentucky, 


effective immediately, and will work in 


conjunction. with the district office at 
Toledo. 

The Bennett re? Co., Grafton, 
Ohio, has opened a branch office at 
Huron Six Building, Huron Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to take charge of local sales. 
A warehouse stock will also be carried, 
and that end of the business will be 
under the direct management of G. A. 
Bennett, president of the company. 

E. ‘P. Willaman, manager Orville 
(Ohio) Milling Co., died March 19, Ed- 
son Willaman, his half brother, is large- 
ly interested in the mill and will prob- 
ably assume the direction of it, although 
he will not be active, as his other inter- 
ests demand all of his time. The services 
of a high class man as manager will 
probably be required. . 

M. G. DeLaat, formerly connected 
with the American Hominy Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; and the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Detroit, Mich., has been engaged 
by the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, to take charge of sales and 
distribution in the Southeast. Head- 
quarters will be at Atlanta, Ga., instead 
of Birmingham, Ala., as previously an- 
nounced. 

It is reported that a steamer of about 
250,000 bus my | has been chartered 
to load wheat at the Canadian head of 
the lakes for Buffalo or South Chicago, 
shipper’s option, at 3c, and will report 
for cargo 10 days after the opening of 
navigation. Some figuring is being done 
for boats to load during the first 10 days 
of April. There are only three vessels 
at Fort William, and one of them has 
been under charter since last December, 
but she has not been ordered to the ele- 
vator. Demand for tonnage is light, and 
this may delay the putting of vessels in- 
to commission. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., March 26.—Wheat 
took another drop today, and was quoted 
at $1.45 at mills and $1.40 at stations. 
That is the one particular reason why 
buyers are shy of the market. Best pat- 
ents are quoted at $9.25@9.75, with 
Straights at $8.25@8.75. 

.Millfeed, which has been responding to 
an active market for two or three weeks, 
has slowed down considerably, with no 
real reason assigned. The prices are 
down and attractive, but the feed de- 
mand has not responded. Based upon 
tons in carload lots, the price ranges 
about $27 for shorts and $26 for bran. 


NOTES 


There is an abundant fruit crop in 
prospect, especially of plums, pears, etc. 
If the fruit in prospect is marketed, the 
price this year should be within the reach 
of the ordinary salaried family. 

Mrs. Jennie Farquhar, of the Igleheart 
mills, is home from a demonstrating tour 
over the country. Mrs. Farquhar demon- 
strates the Igleheart Swansdown cake 
flour in the various large cities of the 
country. 

Farmers in this county have contribut- 
ed $1,000 in corn and money to European 
relief. A full carload of corn and money 
have -been contributed to make the 
amount stated. Corn is quoted at 55c 
for best grade in the local market, with 
a slow movement. 

Wheat continues to look well with a 
good crop in expectation on increased 
acreage. There has been much rain dur- 
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ing the past week, with a breath of cold 
coming out of the North, with prospects 
of freezing weather. The predicted 
freeze did not come, and farmers are, as 
a consequence, feeling better as the sea- 
son advances and the prospects improve. 
W. W. Ross. 





INDIANAPOLIS ~ 


Inpranapouis, Inp., March 26.—Millers 
in Indiana reported a light business this 
week in flour and grain products gener- 
ally. Fluctuations in grain prices and 
disturbed economic conditions generally 
were held responsible. Quotations tend- 
ed lower on soft winter and spring pat- 
ents, hard winter patents remaining un- 
changed. With little buying being done, 
however, prices asked were largely nomi- 
nal. As has been the case Rossghout 
the present crop season, a drop in prices 
was followed by the withdrawal of many 
prospective purchasers from the mar- 
ket. Their re-entry is not expected until 
the price of grain becomes steady again, 
at least for a temporary period. 

At the end of the week, soft winter 
patents were quoted for shipment in car 
lots at $7.65@8.25 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
a decline of 35c in the minimum and 50c 
in the maximum compared with the pre- 
ceding Saturday. Hard winter patents 
held their own at $8@9 bbl. Spring pat- 
ents were priced also at $8@9 bbl, a re- 
duction of 50c. 

In corn products a slump that de- 
veloped last week continued, and busi- 
ness was not heavy, practically all orders 
received being for small quantities with 
immediate shipment specified. Quota- 
tions were 10c per 100 lbs lower, grits 
being priced for shipment in car lots at 
$1.95, sacked, meal at $1.85, hominy at 
$2.45, hominy flakes at $2.05, cerealine at 
$2.75 and corn flour at $3.15. 

The price for wheat on the Indianapo- 
lis wagon market and at grain elevators 


.in other towns and cities in central In- 


diana now is at the low level of the pres- 
ent crop year. In Indianapolis $1.45 bu 
is being paid for No. 1 red, $1.42 for No. 
2 red, and $1.37 for No. 3 red, with other 
grades on their merits. Receipts of 
grain have not been large recently. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity - of 
22,800 bbls, and ins 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of March 26, with comparisons for cor- 
responding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
PRIS WOK ccccccccvsvovess 5,330 23 
Limet Week. ..cccccccccccece 5,871 26 
TOGF HO coccccacsessccese 6,617 29 
TWO FORTS GHO ccccccsccece 9,670 42 
March 26, 1921, stock in store, bbls.. 10,364 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 


WHERE cccscsccccsccvccee 34,000 5,000 
COPE. cn ccedecsetscsovicue 235,000 71,000 
GOD ceccccccccccccescces 226,000 120,000 
TAPS cvccccsrrccevcesveces 5 ooee 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 89,360 489,040 322,606 2,500 
Year ago .... 429,440 594,730 70,750 4,230 
Two years ago 237,380 384,750 205,900 4,000 


A REVIEW OF CONDITIONS 


With more than three months of 1921 
gone, the outstanding feature of the 
flour and grain products trade generally 
in this territory has been the lack 
of interest of the consuming public. 
Added to a greatly reduced domestic de- 
mand for flour, which was to have been 
expected to some degree as a part of the 
reaction from the wave of excessive and 
often extravagant buying that followed 
the World War, have been unsettled 
conditions in Europe. 

An instance of the effect of disturb- 
ances across the Atlantic on the business 
of American millers was noted in this 
state this week. Evidence of the begin- 
ning of a slight improvement in the 
calls for flour, with its attendant demand 
for wheat milling quality, was offset by 
the uprising of the anarchistic element 
in central Europe. Immediately every 
one seemed determined to stay out of 
the market and make no contracts what- 
ever. If a contract was made, and the 
buyer was not troubled with scruples, 
the chances are that an attempt was 
made to cancel it. As one miller put it, 
“the morals of some members of the 
business world are none too good, and 


tions of grain and. 


certainly will not be improved by the 
foreign political situation.” 

Beneath the lack of buying demand 
for anywhere near a normal peace-time 
amount of flour, according to the con- 
sensus of opinion among millers in this 
region, is a belief that the principal sus- 
taining power of the wheat market has 
been the fairly steady export demand, 
and that, with this removed, the market 
would go to a much lower level, with 
even cheaper flour as a result. On this 
theory it is easy to see why buyers con- 
tinue to operate on a _ hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Domestic trade, it is felt, is more than 
ever dependent on world trade, the inter- 
relation of nations in business having 
been developed to such a point that even 
a minor disturbance in one country has 
its effect on every other. With that as 
a premise, the stabilization of foreign 
trade through the granting of foreign 
credits is regarded as, perhaps, the out- 
standing need of the present time. De- 
velopments attending efforts to organize 
the Foreign Finance Trading Corpora- 
tion, with a angie stock of $100,000,000, 
are being watched carefully in this state. 

Conditions in corn and the corn prod- 
ucts industry have been influenced con- 
siderably by the same elements that have 
prevailed in wheat and wheat flour. In 
addition there has been the greater than 
normal surplus of the grain to deal with, 
occasioned by the enormous crop. The 
approach of growing weather has 
strengthened the idea of the enormous 
reserves on farms, and as a result the 
accumulations have been a_ greater 
weight on the market than they ordinari- 
ly would. . 

One Indianapolis corn miller has lik- 
ened corn to national securities at the 
present time, in that it is selling below 
what is regarded as its intrinsic worth; 
in other words, its farm feeding value. 
The market labors under an enormous 
hedging load and insufficient demand. 
It was reported in this city this week 
that exporters were having some trouble 
in moving seaboard accumulations. _As 
for export demand for corn products, 
it has been at a low level for months, 
due principally to the exchange situation. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is in fair demand, considering 


- the restricted output of flour, which 


makes a reduced amount of the byprod- 
uct available. Quotations are unchanged 
on both wheat and corn feeds. Bran is 
offered for shipment in car lots at $26.50 
@29 per ton, sacked, mixed feed at 
$27.50@30, and middlings at $29.50@32, 
while hominy feed is priced at $28 per 
ton, bulk, and $80, sacked. 


NOTES 


John A. Reis, sales manager of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has sold 
his country home and grounds near this 
city, and is preparing to move into In- 
dianapolis. 

T. S. Blish, of the Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, has gone to Washington to be 
with John Blish, his brother, who holds 
the rank of commander in the United 
States navy, and who is seriously sick. 

Virgil Mood has been re-employed as 
agricultural agent for Gibson County by 
the county’s board of commissioners. He 
has been active in raising the quality of 


‘grain, particularly wheat, produced in 


that part of Indiana, and has worked in 
close co-operation with the county’s mill- 
ers and grain dealers. 

The Clay County Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co., with headquarters in 
Brazil, which recently bought the proper- 
ty of the Paul Kuhn Co., situated in that 
city, is to take possession by March 31. 
The co-operative concern has been in- 
corporated for $50,000. D. V. Ober- 
holtzer is the business manager. 


Grain raisers, millers and grain deal- 
ers in Wabash County are uniting in a 
movement to ask the county board of 
education to substitute the teaching of 
subjects connected with grain raising 
and farming generally in the place of 
manual training, asserting that it will be 
of more benefit to students in the rural 
schools. 

Funeral services for Joseph E. Straub, 
27 years old, a baker, who was drowned 
in the Kentucky River near Frankfort, 
Ky., were held Tuesday at St, Martin’s 
Catholic Church at Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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The young man was a son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Conrad J. Straub, living near Law- 
renceburg. He was a veteran of the 
World War. 


The new plant of the Central States 
Milling Co., at Logansport, is nearing 
completion, The building proper is prac- 
tically done, and the installation of ma- 
chinery is in progress. It is expected 
that the mill will be in operation by 
June 1. Logansport has had no flour 
mill since the abandonment of an old 
water power plant there several years 
ago. 

The value of graham crackers as food 
is receiving a test among 16 children of 
the Morton School at West La Fayette, 
in Tippecanoe County. ‘The crackers, to- 
gether with milk, are being given to the 
pupils, who are between six and nine 
years old, in a feeding experiment eon- 
ducted by Verna Weaver, a senior at 
Purdue University, under the supervi- 
sion of the home economics department 
of the institution. 

A heavy percentage of corn in Indiana 
is unfit for seed purposes this spring, 
according to reports received in Indian- 
apolis from grain dealers and agricul- 
tural experts in various counties. Theo- 
dore Davis, of the Wayne County Farm 
Bureau at Richmond, estimates that ful- 
ly 40 per cent of the corn he has tested 
for seed use has been found diseased, 


sterile or weak. Tests made by the ag- 
ricultural agent of Rush County show 
from 5 to 40 per cent of the corn dis- 
eased, or of poor quality for seed pur- 
poses. Report from Union County say 
the impression there ral that corn 
this year is lacking in inating quali- 
ties. When harvested t fall, Indiana 
corn was ranked especially high in 
quality. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga., March 26.—The flour 
trade continues dull and narrow. The 
decline in wheat was more or less ex- 
pected by the trade and buyers are still 
of the opinion that the wheat market will 
sell lower. Prices are practically un- 
changed for the week and general busi- 
ness among the jobbing trade is exceed- 
ingly dull. Collections are still very 
backward. The jobbers do not wish to 
sell any goods without the cash or the 
assurance that bills will be paid within a 
reasonably short time. 

Millfeed is moving very slowly due to 
the cheapness of corn and oats, which 
have taken the place of millfeed to a 
large extent. Stocks have been reduced 
to a moderate size. Bran is in fair 
demand and prices rather firm. 

Cottonseed meal prices are slightly 
lower, due to poor demand. The farm- 
ing trade has delayed buying ferti- 
lizers and may not buy as much as usual 
on account of the high prices and the 
low price of cotton. The oil mills are 
now making a more liberal exchange 
proposition to the farmers, offering to 
trade one ton of meal for a ton of cot- 
tonseed. This may produce a more lib- 
eral movement of meal next week. The 
warm, springlike weather which has pre- 
vailed over the entire Southeast for the 
past 30 days has brought out the pas- 
turage, which reduces the demand for 
meal and feeds from the dairy and feed- 
ers. 

Hay receipts are somewhat larger this 
week, and prices are firm but unchanged. 
The stocks are below normal and very 
little or no hay on tracks here. 

The total receipts for the week were 35 
cars of all kinds. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


———_—_~ 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnuvitte, Tenn., March 26.—There 
has been little or no improvement in de- 
mand for flour the past week in the 
Southeast. From all appearances there 
seems to be less confidence in prices now 
than when flour was selling at $2 per bbl 
higher. The Southeast is admittedly 
practically bare on supplies, but the ex- 
pectation now seems to. be that there 
will be no revival of business unless there 
is further decline in the market. 

Some of the mills have been able to 
keep going at least 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, but practically all have either 
curtailed operations considerably or 
closed down this week. 

Cotton planting is proceeding slowly, 
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and few advancements are being made 
on the basis of the new crop. Altogether 
the outlook is not bright for the re- 
mainder of this season. Several serious 
failures have been reported, and mills 
are interested in some of these. Credits 
are very much restricted, and there is 
tendency to return to notifying terms on 
orders. 

Flour prices are quite irregular, and 
in most cases below actual cost of pro- 
_ duction. At the close of the week quo- 
tations were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$9.75@10; standard or regular patent, 
$8.25@8.50; straight patent, $7.90@8.10; 
first clears, $6.25@6.50. 

Rehandlers are making rs sales 
of Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 140 Ibs jute, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $8.75@9.25; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $8@8.50. . 

Wheat is quiet, with mills making pur- 
chases for needs. No. 2 red wheat is 
quoted $1.65 at- Nashville. 

The millfeed situation is without new 
features. Prices: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $24@26; standard middlings, or 
shorts, $29@32. 

CORN MEAL 

Output of corn meal continues light. 
Mills, with capacity of - 60,000 bus, had 
output for the week of 8,504 bus, or 14.1 
per cent of capacity, compared with 18.1 
per cent last week, and 27.2 per cent the 
same week last year. Prices easier, as 
follows: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 
lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.55@1.60; 
unbolted meal, $1.45@1.50. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 183,120 70,630 38.5 

Last week ....... 186,030 74,136 39.8 

MORE ABO ...ccces 205,290 96,604 47.0 

Two years ago.... 201,390 89,624 44.5 

Three years ago.. 130,920 . 32,102 24.5 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 26 March 19 

Flour, Dbie ......ceceees 32,000 31,100 

Wheat, Dum .c.cccccceee 170,000 176,000 

COFM, DUM .ccccccceocecs 140,500 82,000 

Oats, DUB ..crcccccceees 276,500 252,000 
NOTES 


The Fox Re-Milling Co., Tampa, Fla., 
has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $150,000. 

Roller mills of J. F. Smith, Stanley, 
N. C., were destroyed by fire, with loss 
estimated at $5,000. 

The Frankfort (Ky.) Milling Co. will 
have a flour mill installed in a brewery 
building recently purchased. 

Announcement is made from Frank- 
lin, Ky., of consolidation of three flour 
mills in that section. A new company, 
with $50,000 capital stock, has been or- 
ganized by W. B. Douglass, James T. 
Ferguson and John H. Durham to op- 
erate the consolidated property. All 
were connected with the old firms. 

Joun Letrer. 





Pending Trademarks 
The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 
“American Leader’; No. 
Bay City (Mich.) Milling Co. 
flour and corn meal. 


126,448, Owner, 
Used on wheat 


**Main-Line,”’ on scroll; No. 136,802, Own- 
er, Middle States Milling Co., Tulsa, Okia. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Trump’; No. 137,435. Owner, George 


Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Used on 
wheat flour. 
“Powhatan,” and representation of Indian 


head; No, 139,218. Owner, Warner Moore & 


Co., Richmond, Va. Used on corn flour, 
*“Multigood’; No. 139,469. Owner, Earle- 
McGavock Milling Co., Asheville, N. C. Used 


on wheat flour and corn meal, 

“Man o’ War,” with representation of 
horseshoe and horse’s head; No. 140,738. 
Owner, Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Liberty Bell—July, 1776,” 
tation of stars in circle; No. 140,802. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
on flour made from wheat. 


with represen- 
Owner, 
Used 


“Lady Calvert’; No. 141,002. Owner, Lev- 
ering Coffee Co., Baltimore, Used on cake 
flour 

“Prestige’’; No. 141,221 Owner, El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. Used on wheat 
flour. 


“Red-E-Maid,” and woman holding a plate 
of pancakes; No, 134,982: Owner, E. G 
Smith Co., St. Louis. Used on pancake flour. 
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New Yorx, N. Y., March 26.—Ex- 
tremely interesting developments in the 
securities market and the general credit 
situation show that the country is head- 
ed for better times and decidedly in- 
creased business activity. Hard-headed 
investors are evincing greater interest in 
the bond market and are taking on se- 
curities in large volume. They do this, 
not because they see everything clear 
sailing ahead, but owing to their belief 
that underlying conditions are stronger 
and the general situation is getting bet- 
ter. This does not mean that there are 
not troublesome problems to deal with 
and some really serious complications. 
But the big thing to remember is that 
the country is gaining enormously from 
its deflation policy and the readjustment 
of merchandise prices to a level at which 
the public has come to buy again in con- 
siderable quantity. 


GOLD FROM RUSSIA 
The Soviet government, in its effort to 
re-establish trade relations with the 
United States, has made a tentative offer 
to place an enormous volume of gold in 
this country and thus provide American 
banks with the reserve basis for a heavily 
increased loan account. There are many 
reasons to believe that our government 
will be wary about dealing with the 
Soviet government and that it will make 
short work of any proposals which would 
be restrictive or hazardous to other in- 
terests directly related. It looks, how- 
ever, as if the United States would ob- 
tain a vast store of gold on this present 
movement, although no one can say yet 
how far the operation will go, nor just 
what it is likely to involve. Inflow of 
the yellow metal from various countries 
has strengthened the banks’ position and 
made it easy for them to finance the 
immense volume of day to day business 
which passes through the various govern- 
ment departments. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE 


A semi-official statement from high 
quarters indicates that the country is 
short more than 500,000 houses and that 
it is likely to be some time before this 
deficiency can be corrected. When this 
work is under way, the probability is that 
the owners will put forth every effort to 
construct as many houses as_ possible 
within a short time. In some localities 
the shortage is very severe and there is 
no way of telling how it can be met 
unless the problem is taken up in a large 
way and a well planned effort made to 
provide the sort of houses which are 
most in demand. Some experts believe 
that the world is about to enter upon an 
extraordinary building era, and that it 
will be effective in bringing about the 
development of a better class of dwell- 
ings than formerly were provided for 
people of modest means. Inasmuch as a 
shortage of housing facilities is an ex- 
ceptionally difficult thing to deal with in 
these days of social disorder, there is 
pressing need of solving the problem as 
quickly as possible, so that one cause 
of the prevailing unrest may’ be elimi- 
nated. 

SPECULATIVE INFLUENCES 

Important developments in the for- 
eign situation have been effective in mak- 
ing the stock market react sharply to 
various influences which it had previously 
ignored. The selling of the past week, 
however, has disclosed an underlying 
strength and indicated plainly that the 
market is headed for better things 
eventually. The improved bank position 
has been a strong influence making for 
better sentiment. Besides this there is 
a feeling that labor will come to terms 
with capital and that the country will 
be spared the disturbance and distress 
caused by a nation-wide strike in the 
transportation industry. There is also a 


well defined feeling that in various lines 
of business a definite revival is at hand 
and that there will be a broader resump- 
tion of business activity in various in- 
dustrial lines before long. On the other 
hand, it is obvious that the strained re- 
lations between the allied countries and 
Germany have complicated the situation 
enormously, for until the indemnity pro- 
posals have been disposed of it will be 
impossible for Europe to give attention 
to industrial restoration in any large 
way. 
RAILROADS 

The whole investment and speculative 
situation would be greatly helped by the 
news that the wage dispute with railroad 
labor had been settled amicably and that 
the working forces had determined to 
work for the benefit of their employers 
and abandon the rules and restrictions 
which have been so detrimental of late. 
It is recognized that the pressing need 
is to build up efficiency and strengthen 
the morale of the men. Unless this is 
done very speedily the indications are 
that the country will be headed for more 
industrial distress. The chances are that 
wage differences will be made up, al- 
though it is not at all clear how or when 
an adequate settlement can be reached. 

What is needed is a thorough un- 
derstanding with railroad labor that it 
shall give an honest day’s work in return 
for an honest day’s pay and that effi- 
ciency in all industrial quarters shall be 
materially increased. The railroads have 
helped their position by discharging 
thousands of men, and from now on only 
the best workers will be retained on the 
payrolls, The men are making consid- 
erable headway in understanding the 
physical and economic problems of man- 
aging a railroad successfully and it is 
“clear now that the time is near at hand 
when all interests concerned must join 
forces in strengthening the railroads and 
making them into a strong and splen- 
didly working industrial machine. One 
thing which all interests need to remem- 
ber is that the roads can reach their best 
success only as they fill the public re- 
quirements and help supply the growing 
need for transportation. 


MATURING LOANS 


An unusually large number of short 
term note issues will mature this year, 
and it is probable that a strong effort 
will be made to refund these operations 
through the sale of long term bonds. 
The investment inquiry has not broad- 
ened sufficiently, however, to justify pre- 
dictions that these bonds can be market- 
ed easily, or that anything less than a 
high interest payment and safe bond can 
command the support of the public. The 
average investor, like any other pur- 
chaser, is desirous of getting the most 
for his money, and although the tendency 
is to ask for strongly financed securities, 
there is also an inclination among some 
people to take moderate risks in the be- 
lief that all high grade securities will 
sell higher before long. 

The banking houses are no longer 
trying to interest the public in large 
foreign bond propositions on the old 
basis 
more foreign loans will not be issued, 
but the indications are that the move- 
ment has gone as far as it will go for 
the time being, and that unusual efforts 
will be put forth to keep the bond mar- 
ket in a safe and sound position so as to 
avoid over-congestion in any quarter. 

Ever since the 1903 rich men’s panic, 
the banking houses have been careful to 
avoid forcing upon the market more se- 
curities than it could digest. There is 
unusual need for such precautions this 
year, because of the great: volume of 
railroad financing which must be provid- 
ed for before long, in order to take care 
of the new capital demands which the 


This does not mean to say that” 
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roads will have to prepare for as soon 
as investment conditions improve suf- 
ficiently to justify large offerings of 
bonds, notes and stocks for public con- 
sumption. 


AN EXPERT'S VIEW 


A money market expert in touch with 
banking problems made this suggestive 
comment: 

“I think that the investing public will 
be attracted to the bond market before 
many weeks and that there will be 
broader buying of the sort of securities 
that people retain throughout their lives 
for income producing purposes. Read- 
justment has progressed far enough to 
eliminate many of the more serious evils 
which have existed in our financial and 
investment situation. The country is 
coming into its own again, and although 
the pathway may not be at all times be- 
side peaceful waters, the fact to remem- 
ber is that the nation is now doing the 
things which make for financial and 
spiritual betterment. War prices and 
war wages are being abandoned as every- 
body knew they would be abandoned 
eventually. The people are getting back 
to a safe basis of living and luxury ex- 
penditures are no longer popular. I do 
not know that the world will ever get back 
to the prewar basis of living, but there 
is good reason to expect less burdensome 
conditions in this country as a conse- 
quence of the extraordinary deflation 
that has taken place and the future de- 
flation that will take place. 

“An outstanding fact is that sooner or 
later this country must provide for enor- 
mous exports of manufactured goods 
and merchandise besides various other 
materials. No other country possesses 
the productive machinery required to 
supply this demand. I believe that the 
country will have plenty to do indus- 
trially and it is clear that its ability to 
serve the people effectively will be en- 
hanced in proportion as our bank posi- 
tion is strengthened and our efficiency 
per unit of worker increases. There 
never was such an extraordinary situa- 
tion before and while the future presents 
many problems and numerous uncertain- 
ties, the United States is still the bright- 
est spot in the world and our position is 
being helped from day to day in pro- 
portion as we display ordinary common 
sense in dealing with the demands of an 
altogether extraordinary foreign trade 
situation.” ‘ 





RANKS FOURTH AS NATIONAL PORT 

San Francisco, Cat., March 26.—San 
Francisco stands fourth in importance 
among the ports of the United States, 
being exceeded only by New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, according to the 
claim made by Paul Cook, efficiency ex- 
pert of the customs service, who installed 
a new system in the San Francisco cus- 
tom house last year and who has sent 
to Acting Collector W. B. Hamilton a 
comparative statement of the business of 
the five large ports of the country, 

The report shows that the number of 
dutiable import entries, baggage entries, 
withdrawals from warehouse and convey- 
ance of vessels at San Francisco exceed- 
ed those of any other port last year ex- 
cept New York. In number of entries 
handled per man, Seattle leads, with San 
Francisco second. 

Duties collected at San Francisco were 
low tm proportion to imports because of 
the large quantity of free commodities 
which arrived here. At Philadelphia 
1,353,668,350 lbs of dutiable sugar were 
entered; at San Francisco 1,054,652,615 
Ibs of free suger were received. Im- 
ports, exports and collections at the five 
principal ports of the United States were 
during 1920: 


Port— Imp. and exp. Collections 
New York ........$2,887,664,147 $229,315,36 
ET CR LER TEE 737,861,241 12 








Philadelphia ...... 668,859,306 21 77 

San Francisco .... 486,074,349 6,385,924 

PORCHES. cas evicesss 401,714,344 4,989,241 
R. C. Mason. 

Commercial Attaché Jackson, Mexico 


City, states that Mexico is flooded with 
Americans, many of whom are without 
money. The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, therefore, emphasizes 
the fact that the present is not a pro- 
pitious time for Americans without busi- 
ness openings in Mexico or without the 
means to seek employment to visit that 
republic. 
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Flour had a light week. City trade 
was not so bad but sales to country deal- 
ers were slower than ever. The eastern 
provinces are also buying with unusual 
caution. The fact that the week was 
partly a holiday one had a retarding in- 
fluence on business. Domestic prices re- 
main at old levels. No changes have been 
made here since two weeks ago. 

Quotations: Manitoba springs, top pat- 
ents, $10.50 bbl, jute; seconds, $10; clears, 
$8.50; second clears, $7.50,—delivered in 
mixed car lots, Ontario points, with dis- 
count of 10c bbl for cash. 

Montreal brokers are paying around 
$8.30 bbl for Ontario soft winters, in 
second-hand jute bags, delivered, while 
it is possible, in some cases, to buy this 
kind of flour at $8 bbl, mill, in buyers’ 
bags. 

United States buyers have not been 
operating here to any extent. Canadian 
prices are out of line. The reduction of 
last week was not enough to attract new 
business. Top patent springs are being 
quoted to New York at $8.70 bbl; sec- 
onds, $8.20; first clears, $7.10; second 
clears, $5.75 and red dog at $4. 50, all de- 
livered terms, jute basis, American funds. 

British importers have again reduced 
their prices for Canadian flour. Sellers 
here are accepting as low as 64s for 
Manitobas and sales for the week would 
range 64@66s per 280 Ibs, cif. 
terms, London, Liverpool or Glasgow. 
Ontario winters to same ports on same 
terms are worth 63@64s. 


7 wFEED 


Mills have no difficulty in disposing of 
all the bran they can produce. Shorts 
are not much wanted. Prices hold 
steady. Bran, in car lots, is selling at 
$36 ton, and shorts at $34, "delivered. 


WHEAT 


Prices here are governed by Winnipeg 
and Chicago. There are no local condi- 
tions of consequence. Mills are buying 
Manitobas in a limited way, but demand 
is light. American wheats are still rela- 
tively cheaper and some purchases have 
been made in Chicago for shipment to 
Ontario mills. Local winters are. in poor 
demand. No. 1 northern, delivered, all- 
rail, Ontario mill points, around $2.19 
bu; No. 2 Ontario soft winter wheat, 
$1.80@1.85 bu, in car lots, shipping 
points. : 

CEREALS 

Standard brands of rolled oats are sell- 
ing at $3.25@3.40 per 90-lb bag, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, at $3.60@3.75, de- 
livered. Oat hulls are nominally worth 
$17 ton, delivered. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats are wanted in moderate quanti- 
ties for feeding purposes, but inquiry 
for milling grades is poor. Other grains 
are quiet. Prices show no material 
changes. Quotations: No. 2 white On- 
tario oats, 43@45c bu; barley, 80@85c; 
rye, $1.45@1.50; buckwheat, $1.05@1.10; 
peas, $1.55@1 65; No. 3 American yellow 
corn, 96c,—in cars, country points. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 
Oil cake is being quoted here at $53 
ton, in bags, and meal at $55, on track, 
point of shipment- 
NOTES 
Many farmers in Ontario are now en- 
gaged in spring plowing, the earliest date 
for such work in a number of years. 
The farmers around Brechin, Ont., 


have formed a company to own and op- 
erate a local flour mill that was about 
to be closed down. The new company 
has a paid-up capital of $14,000 and will 
be known as the Brechin Milling Co., 
Ltd. Its mill has a daily capacity of 50 
barrels. 

In referring to the appointment of R. 
C. Pratt as secretary and assistant man- 
ager of the James Goldie Co., Ltd., mill- 
ers, Guelph, Ont., two weeks ago, this 
correspondence inadvertently associated 
the Morrow Cereal Co, with the owner- 
ship of that plant. F. K. Morrow states 
that his company has no financial inter- 
est in the Guelph enterprise, the direc- 
torate at Guelph with the addition of 
Mr. Pratt, being composed as follows: 
president, G. K. Morrow, New York; 
vice president, Wellington Hay, M.P.P., 
Listowel, Ont; treasurer and manager, 
John Kennedy, Guelph; secretary and 
assistant manager, R. C. Pratt; director, 
H. Ferguson, Toronto. Although none 
of the Goldies are now connected with 
this enterprise, the present owners have 
a right to continue to use the name un- 
der which the mill was operated prior to 
its sale to them and this is the name by 
which the business is still known. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., March 26.—Mills here 
find business quiet. Local and eastern 
domestic markets furnish a certain vol- 
ume of orders week by week but this is 
not up to its normal proportions and 
orders for export are not a sufficient ad- 
dition to keep every one busy. New- 
foundland and the British West Indies 
are showing signs of recovery from the 
troubles of early winter, while there is 
no doubt of the growing importance of 
decontrol in Britain as an influence upon 
Canadian flour trade. As a matter of 
fact the outlook for exports to over-sea 

kets is growing brighter every day. 
ontreal prices for Manitoba flour are 
a basis of $10.50 bbl, jute, for top 
atents; $10 for seconds and $9.80 for 
clears, in straight or mixed car lots de- 
livered, less 10c bbl for cash. Ontario 
soft winter wheat flour is quoted here at 
$9@9.10 bbl, in second-hand jute bags, 
delivered, while car lot buyers are offer- 
ing mills around $8.30 bbl for this grade 
on track here. For export to the United 
Kingdom best brands of Manitoba ex- 
port patents are selling at about 66s per 
280 lbs, c.i.f. terms. 

White corn flour is weak and lower at 

$6.30@6.40 bbl, in jute, delivered. 


MILLFEED 


All offerings of bran are readily ab- 
sorbed, but shorts are somewhat slow of 
sale. Cars, or mixed cars, of bran are 
selling at $36 ton, bags, net cash; shorts, 
$34 ton. 

GRAIN 


Montreal exporters report a good de- 
mand for Canadian spring wheat. At 
times business is made impossible by the 
erratic fluctuation in prices but on the 
whole a fair volume of trade is going on 
here. As the opening of navigation on 
the St. Lawrence River approaches, in- 
terest in this route revives and there is 
every promise of a busy season of navi- 
gation. The opening is not now more 
than three weeks away. Demand for 
coarse grains for local use is dull and 
prices are mostly moving downward. No. 
1 feed oats are worth 60c bu and No. 3 
barley $1 bu, delivered. 


NOTES 


The Cunard Line will have six of its 
fleet of ocean ships on the Montreal 
route this year. 

Competition is keen and prices are 
closely cut. 


Car lots are worth $3.25 


per 90-lb bag and less quantities $3.35 
@3.40 bag, delivered. 

American dollars are worth a premium 
of 13%, per cent at Montreal banks, while 
sterling is quoted at $4.44@4.46 in Cana- 
dian dollars to the pound. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Winniree, Man., March 26.—The flour 
market here is standing firm. There is 
no improvement to report in the way of 
export or domestic trade, any business 
being transacted being for small quan- 

tities. Prices remain unchanged. 
Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg and cor- 
responding territory, $10.65 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $10.05; first 





‘clears, $9. For 30-day terms, 10c bbl is 


added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 


The commencement of spring work 
with the farmers is fully expected to 
bring an increased demand for millfeed. 
The highest price for bran, is around 
$30 ton, in bags, and shorts $30, in cars 
or mixed cars, delivered f.o.b. Manitoba 
points. . 

WHEAT 


There was a good demand for cash 
wheat, with hardly any offerings, the 
tendency to hold for higher prices still 
being apparent. The export position shows 
little change. There have been some 
small lots of Manitobas worked for ex- 
port from the seaboard. Grain has been 
moving in some quantities across the line 
for milling purposes, and with the pros- 
pect of a tariff being placed on wheat 
inside of the next month, there is every 
prospect that demand will improve to 
get Manitobas into the United States 
before the bars are put up. Inspections 
for the week amounted to 1,157 cars, 
against 1,722 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing March 26: 


c——F utures—, 

Cash May July 

March 21 ....... $1.87 $1. 76 $1.63% 
March $2 ...000% 1.89% 1.771 1.61% 
March 88 ..ccc0. 1.88% a 16% 1.61% 
March 24 ....... 1.89% 1.77 1.60% 
March 26% ...... ree rere 
March 26 ....... 1.911% 1.78% 1.59% 

*Holiday. 
OATMEAL 


Business for these products is .quite 
good. Like other grain on the markets, 
only small lots are asked for, but de- 
mand is steady. Quotations: rolled oats, 
$2.40@2.75 per 80-lb bag; oatmeal, $3@ 
3.20 per 98-lb bag,—delivered Winnipeg 
territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Towards the end of the week the 
coarse grain market brightened up a lit- 
tle. Demand was better for all grades. 
This weeks shows an increase of 4%4c bu 
in oats, 3c in barley, 9c in rye. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 477,.¢ 
bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 84c; 
rye, $1.59,—in store, Fort William. 

RYE FLOUR 

Business remains quiet. Prices un- 
changed from previous week. Quota- 
tions: best patents, $9.50 bbl, in 98-lb 
bags; medium grades, $8.50; dark, $5.50; 
rye meal, $7,—delivered Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

ANOTHER ROYAL COMMISSION 

A Canadian press report, which origi- 
nated in Ottawa, says the government of 
Canada has decided to appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the grain trade, 
and that Judge Hyndman, Edmonton, 
Alta., has agreed to act as chairman. 
W. D. Staples, a member of the board 
of grain commissioners, is to be another 


appointee and the third, if he will con- 
sent, will be H. W. Wood, Calgary, Alta., 
president of the United Farmers of Al- 
berta. The duties of this commission will 
be defined by an order-in-council to be 
issued shortly. It is the desire of all in- 
terests concerned that if and when an 
investigation takes place it will be com- 
plete in all particulars and will include 
the administration of the Canada Grain 
Act as carried on by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 


NOTES 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange was 
closed on Good Friday. 

Messrs. Dewar & Webb, of London, 
the consignees of the big wheat shipment 
received from the prairie provinces, via 
Vancouver and the Panama Canal, which 
arrived in London last week, have report- 
ed that never was any shipment landed 
in better condition, and that the millers 
on the corn exchange have said that the 
wheat was about the finest which had 
ever been received from Canada. 

Notice is given elsewhere in this issue 
of a desire on the part of owners of 
the Taylor Milling and Elevator Co., 
Ltd., Lethbridge, Alta., to sell their flour 
mill and elevator at that place. The 
company is going out of business and 
wishes to liquidate. This plant has been 
in successful operation for a number of 
years and enjoys a number of advan- 
tages that should appeal to a suitable 
buyer. It is located in a good grain 
country and enjoys a considerable local 
trade. 

Although there has been no extraordi- 
nary rush in chartering cargo space in 
view of the anticipated opening of navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes about April 
15, vesselmen expect that the business 
will liven up considerably before April 1. 
By the time clear passage is opened be- 
tween Fort William and the lower lakes, 
it is expected that at least 40,000,000 
bus of grain will be in store at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, and the greater 
quantity of it will be available for boat 
cargoes. It is probable that rates will 
be lower this spring on grain cargoes to 
Erie ports. 

In order to be in a position to combat 
with the grasshoppers in western Canada 
this year, if there are many, the Mani- 
toba Department of Agriculture has pub- 
lished a new circular, “Poisoning Grass- 


hoppers.” This is written.by Mr. A. V. 
Mitchener, of Manitoba Agricultural 
College, who directed the fight in the 


field last summer. The circular illus- 
trates and describes the mixing machines 
which had to be invented and built last 
year in order to handle the carloads of 
material used in making poisoning baits. 
Also the various formulas are given; and 
the method of scattering on the land is 
described and illustrated. Copies of this 
circular may be had on application to the 
Publications Branch, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Winnipeg. 


L. E. Gray. 





Spain—Crops 
Grain crops of Spain, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1920.. 138,606 27,692 87,772 27,830 90,462 
1919.. 129,250 25,554 32,915 23,296 81,808 
1918.. 135,709 24,141 30,474 30,445 90,496 
1917.. 142,674 29,369 33,048 24,365 76,747 
1916.. 152,329 28,642 32,163 28,782 86,963 
1915.. 139,298 29,096 36,949 26,012 82,763 
1914.. 116,089 30,325 31,227 23,950 72,272 
1913.. 110,097 25,140 25,333 27,916 68,772 
1912.. 109,783 25,069 23,035 18,867 59,994 
1911.. 148,495 28,730 33,858 28,897 86,792 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 


1920... 10,255 1,168 1,588 1,799 4,319 
1919... 10,378 1,180 1,595 1,808 4,254 
1918... 10,228 1,169 1,507 1,818 4,209 
1917... 10,340 1,175 1,425 1,800 4,086 
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A continuation of weakness in the de- 
mand for the higher grades of flour, par- 
ticularly patents, poi slightly less activ- 
ity on the part of buyers of clears and 
low grade, featured the week in milling 
at this market, 

Whether or not consumers are buying 
flours of a lower grade than they for- 
merly did is an undetermined question, 
but it is a fact that patents have been 
more or less of a drug on the market for 
some time past. It is known that the 
foreign countries have largely supplant- 
ed the higher grades by the use of clears 
and low grade, partly, at least, because 
of the unsatisfactory financial conditions 
prevailing in those countries. For some 
reason or other, the South seems to be 
turning its attention more to the lower 
grades. 

While export inquiry for clears and 
low grade continued to be fairly active 
this week, actual demand was of a small- 
er character than last week. It is gen- 
erally thought that this lighter demand 
is the result of the various rumors cir- 
culated in regard to probable changes in 
the form of government regulations in 
foreign countries, and particularly in the 
United Kingdom. 

The trade with the southern states re- 
mains practically unchanged from the 
past few weeks. What flour is being sent 
into this section by St. Louis millers and 
those in the surrounding territory is usu- 
ally of the lower grades. The Pacific 
Coast mills continue to receive a good 
share of the business in the southern ter- 
ritory, and evidently are planning to re- 
tain control of as much of this business 
as possible. 

The condition of the home trade as 
reported by interior millers is, as a rule, 
quite unsatisfactory. Buying continues 
to be on a hand-to-mouth basis and, as 
expressed by one miller, “both the miller 
and his customer have lost money on 
every pound handled during the last few 
weeks.” 

What buying is being done, both from 
St. Louis and interior mills, is practically 
all for immediate shipment. There sim- 

ly is no interest for deferred purchases. 

hile this situation enables the mills to 
operate nearly in exact proportion to the 
amount of flour booked, yet it does not 
afford an opportunity for ange | re- 
serve orders against the future. It is 
understood that several Kansas mills 
have found the situation to be the exact 
opposite to this and that they have more 
flour booked for May shipment than for 
the balance of March and April. 

The bakery trade remains unimproved, 
both local and outside bakers showing lit- 
tle or no indication to buy ahead of their 
actual needs. As their trade remains 
considerably under the consumption of 
a year ago, according to various bakers, 
flour purchases for immediate shipment 
show a like decline. 

In sympathy with the wheat market 
and with the lack of improvement in de- 
mand, flour prices suffered declines this 
week. Spring first patent is quoted at 
$8@8.20, f.o.b. St. Louis, per 140 lbs, 
jute; standard patent, $7@7.25, and first 
clear, $5.50@6. Spring second clear is 

uoted at $4@5. Hard winter wheat 
short patent is quoted at $7.90@8.10, 
straight $6.75@6.90, and first clear $5.25 
@5.75, while low grade is quoted at 4@ 
4.50. The quotations on soft winter 
wheat flours are as follows: yey $8@ 
8.20, straight $6.90@7.25, and first clear 
$5@5.50. Pacific Coast 100 per cent 
flour is reported to have been offered in 
St. Louis at $6.50, jutes. 


WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
MANAGER 


CABLE -ADDRESS:"PALMKING” 
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MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was very quiet 
this week, and suffered a considerable 
slump in prices. It is understood that 
spring red dog was offered as much as 
$4@5 ton under the quotations of a week 
ago. The weakness in coarse grain is 
having a pronounced effect on millfeed. 
St. Louis dealers see no strengthening 
force, as the spring pastures are now 
available, or soon will be. Little or no 
interest is displayed in deferred ship- 
ments. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$22.50@23, soft winter bran $23.50@24, 
and gray shorts $25.50@26. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week ......cseceesees 21,600 43 
Last week .......s.eeceees 25,200 50 
ZOGP GHD ccicccccccscccese 23,700 47 
TWO Years AGO .....seeeeee 44,000 89 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This Week ..cccscscccccces 32,800 42 
Last week ..cccccccssccecs 22,200 29 
SORE BOO cccsccccccceceecs 34,700 45 
TWO years ABO ...c.sseeees 65,700 72 


CROP SCARE STORIES 


Following the tradition of many years, 
newspapers are now beginning the pub- 
lication of stories that the growing wheat 
crop is in more or less grave danger of 
a failure. However, because of the real- 
ly excellent condition of the crop, this 
year’s version is that the wheat looks too 
promising. As explained by a St. Louis 
newspaper, “it is feared that too strong 
a growth at present may be damaged by 
frost or that the plants may run too 
much to stalk.” . 

However, it seems quite impossible for 
the newspapers to agree as to what is 
the cause for the most worry this year. 
The before mentioned article went on 
to say that “no trace of chinch bugs, 
Hessian fly or other insects has been 
found thus far,” while a contemporary 
paper stated. the same week that “the 
open weather last winter has been fol- 
lowed by a prevalence of chinch bugs 
and the development of Hessian fly in 
Missouri wheat fields.” 

In fact, the actual condition of the 
growing wheat crop, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by millers who re- 
side in the growing territories, is excel- 
lent. In reports received this week the 
lowest estimate placed on the crop is 
95 per cent, while in other instances it is 
placed at 100 per cent. Other millers 
state that the crop is as good as, if not 
the best, they have ever seen. 


NOTES 
C. S. Chase, sales manager of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 


was in St. Louis Wednesday on his way 
to southern markets. 


F. W. Langenberg, of the Langenberg 
Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis, accompanied 
by Mrs. Langenberg, returned a few days 
ago from a short visit in New Orleans. 

Lieutenant Colonel Dwight F. Davis, 
St. Louis, has wired President Harding 
his acceptance of the appointment as a 
director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, recently revived to aid in financing 
export trade. 

Commencing Monday the clocks on the 
Exchange floor will be advanced one 
hour in order that the opening of the St. 
Louis market will conform to the open- 
ing time of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and other grain exchanges. 

The Allen Flour Co., San Francisco, 
has recently opened a branch office at 332 
Magazine Street, New Orleans, for the 


u of furnishing flour to exporters 
a the latter named rly and also for the 
distribution of Pacific Coast flour in the 
southeastern states. 

Governor Hyde of Missouri this week 
— the agricultural consolidation bill, 
whereby the state grain inspection de- 
partment will come under the control of 
the state department of agriculture. The 
law is to become effective within 90 days 
after the close of the legislature. 


Announcement of the resumption of 
operation on the Missouri-Illinois Rail- 
road, effective today, is made by F. J. 
Thomure, vice president and general 
manager of the road. The line is the 
old Illinois Southern Railroad, which sus- 
pended operation in December, 1919. 

A grain elevator is to be built this 
summer at Fayette, Mo., by farmers of 
Howard County, in which Fayette is lo- 
cated. L. F. Childers, at present farm 
advisor in Howard County, will resign 
from this position, effective May 1, and 
assume the management of the farmers’ 
company. 

The committee of five, appointed at a 
recent meeting of millers, grain dealers 
and feed men in Chicago, to draft a uni- 
form sales contract for feedingstuffs, 
will meet in St. Louis next Thursday. 
The committee is composed of H. 
Yoder, chairman, E. C. Dreyer, R. P. 
Purchase, W. O. Fehling and J. B. Mc- 
Leniore. 

Traffic on the Missouri & North Ar- 
kansas Railroad, suspended last week as 
a result of the burning of bridges and 
destruction of other property, thought 
to have been done by union sympathizers 
because of a strike prevailing against 
the road, will be resumed very shortly, 
according to a statement made by offi- 
cials of the road following the promise 
of citizens living along the road that 
adequate protection would be given all 
trains, 

A contention usually made by farmers 
and politicians in arguing for a higher 
price for wheat is that the increasing 
value of the land necessitates, so they 
state, higher prices for farm products if 
a fair rate of interest is to be earned on 
the capital invested in the land. Of 
much interest in this connection is the 
statement made this week by S. D. Fes- 


. senden, agricultural statistician for Illi- 


nois, that farm land in that state 
dropped eight per cent in value in 1920. 

James T. Bradshaw, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri state grain and warehouse commis- 
sioner, was in St. Louis Monday in con- 
nection with the work of the department 
in this market, where, it is thought, a 
change in the system of sampling grain 
cars will shortly occur. While here Mr. 
Bradshaw stated that the agricultural 
consolidation bill, recently passed by the 
Missouri legislature, and which practi- 
cally legislates him out of office, will be 
referred to a vote of the people of the 
state. 


The abnormally wide fluctuation of the 
raw cotton market in 1920, a fluctuation 
which resulted in financial losses to many 
millers who had large stocks of cotton 
sacks on hand, is very clearly seen when 
compared with a prewar year, such as 
1912 or 1913. Last year raw cotton 
ranged 14.6@43.75c per lb, a variance of 
29.15 points, while in 1912 the range was 
only 9.25@13.4, or a change of 4.15 
points. In 1913 the range was even less, 
amounting to only 2.8 points. Raw cot- 
ton is now practically on a prewar level 
and the only further declines foreseen 
are those resulting from a possible re- 
duction of wages in the manufacturing 
end of the industry. 





OPERATIVE MILLERS’ MEETING 

The secretary of the Association of 
Operative Millers, M. F. Dillon, has an- 
nounced tentative plans for the annual 
convention of the association, to be held 
in Buffalo, N. Y., June 6-11. The pro- 
gramme will include papers and discus- 
sions regarding power, the laboratory 
from the miller’s standpoint and also 
from that of the chemist, wheat temper- 
ing, breaking and its effect on subse- 
quent operations, the use and abuse of 
the purifier, humidity and the effects of 
atmospheric conditions on milling, and 
the cost of handling and packing fin- 
ished products. There will also be a 
paper giving an English miller’s observa- 
tions on milling conditions. 


March 30, 1921 


The Millers’ National Federation will 


"be represented at the meeting by George 


P. Urban, Jr., of Buffalo, and there will 
likewise be present a representative of 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation. 
The question committee will be in session 


each day, to answer all questions put, 


from the floor. 

The railroads, according to Mr. Dillon, 
have granted a rate of a fare and a half 
for the round trip to and from Buffalo 
under the conditions which apply in such 
cases, the most important of which is 
that return tickets from Buffalo will be 
sold at half the regular rate only to 
those who present certificates for valida- 
tion at Buffalo on June 9 or 10, and 
only if not less than 350 of these cer- 
tificates are thus presented. 

Full information regarding the conven- 
tion may be secured from the secretary, 
M. F. Dillon, 203 Postal Telegraph 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

One special feature of the Buffalo con- 
vention will be the report of the educa- 
tional committee, which is formulating 
plans for the proposed correspondence 
school of milling to be established or 
sponsored by the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. This committee will lay its 
detailed plans before the convention for 
such action as the association may de- 
cide to take. The members of the edu- 
cational committee, appointed by Presi- 
dent A. W. Spehr, are: Professor L. A. 
Fitz, Manhattan, Kansas; Professor C. 
H. Bailey, St. Paul, Minn; C. M. Yager, 
Chicago, Ill; E. V. Hoffman, Kansas 
City, Mo; C. D. Neal, Chambersburg, Pa; 
Frank C. Witter, Denver, Colo; M. M. 
Fredel, New York City, and H. F. 
Betow, St. Paul, Minn. 





BRITISH-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Lonpon, Ene., March 2.—It is abso- 
lutely no good shutting one’s eyes to 
the fact that there are certain factions 
in Great Britain and the United States 
who are trying to stir up trouble between 
the two countries. Some irritation is 
felt in this country at America’s policy 
of aloofness in European affairs, and in 
some quarters a sort of jealousy exists 
on account of America being top dog 
financially, while in that country new as 
well as ancient grudges against Great 
Britain are being dug up and exploited 
which, with the hostility of the Irish sec- 
tion, draws the tension rather tight. 

Happily, there is a far larger section 
of level-headed, quiet people in both 
lands who deplore these feelings of hos- 
tility, and whose aim is to strengthen 
the bonds of kinship and friendship. The 
English-Speaking Union is a potent fac- 
tor in this respect, and Lord Charnwood, 
a member of the union and also of the 
editorial board of the union’s mouth- 
piece, The Landmark, has written an 
excellent article on the question of rela- 
tions with America for the February 
number of the Contemporary Review, a 
leading British magazine. 

He begins by saying that it is agreed 
that a good understanding (not alliance 
or mutual subservience, but understand- 
ing and the power of co-operation which 
it brings) is on all possible grounds de- 
sirable between the British Empire and 
the United States. But it does not seem 
as if the understanding was progressing 
quite as it ought, and it looks as if a 
large stock of sheer Christian good sense, 
good humor, patience, readiness to take 
men and things as they are, and sound 
good will might be as needful here as in 
international affairs generally. 

He proceeds to give a most interesting 
and vivid description of the character- 
istics of the American people, especially 
those of the Middle West, explains how 
it is that they have adopted the attitude 
of isolation, and endeavors to clear away 
some of the misunderstandings in regard 
to those things which mystify and irri- 
tate the Britisher. Lord Charnwood is 
very well acquainted with America and 
Americans, and has made a special study 
of the life of President Lincoln, about 
whom he has written an excellent work. 


C. F. G. Ratrxes. 





According to legislation introduced in 
the Latvian constituent assembly, the 
metric system of weights and measures 
will be declared the official system. To 
effect the transition, the Russian system, 
which at present obtains, will be allowed 
in use with the metric system until Jan. 
1, 1924. 
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The condition of the flour market for 
the past week has been one of extreme 
quiet, for while there have been limited 
sales of small lots of flour, the general 
attitude of the buyer has been to hold off 
because of unsettled conditions. The 
price situation, however, has been rather 
firm, and while the range in prices has 
been reasonably wide, there has been lit- 
tle willingness on the part of mills to cut 
prices very much. There is a strong 
bearish feeling on the part of buyers, 
most of whom still maintain that the 
wheat market is too high and must come 
down; but the trade is in no position to 
put off purchasing for any great length 
of time, as it was a month or so ago, 
which is responsible for the general busi- 
ness in small lots of flour during the past 
10 days. 

The trade, feeling it unsafe not to 
make provision for both immediate and, 
to a limited extent, future needs, is buy- 
ing some flour almost daily, and if the 
market should recede during the next two 
weeks to anywhere near the point to 
which buyers feel it should go, there will 
undoubtedly be some heavy purchasing. 

All the purchases made recently have 
been for prompt shipment, which is a 
further indication of the limitation of 
flour stocks, and the weakness of the 
buyers’ position. 

The local mills report fairly good busi- 
ness, and are running about 60 per cent 
of their capacity, which, though some- 
what below normal, is not regarded as 
bad in view of general conditions. 


FOREIGN FLOUR INQUIRY 


There are still many large inquiries 
from European markets. These are com- 
ing principally from Germany and Med- 
iterranean ports, Greek buyers having 
purchased rather heavily during the past 
week. The principal trouble with the 
German inquiries is that in most cases 
the basis of credit is not satisfactory. 
These credit bases have been so varied 
that it is practically impossible to de- 
scribe them, but only in a limited num- 
ber of instances have they been against 
credits established in New York, and of 
course in these instances the business has 
been worked. 

One Holland flour distributor now in 
this country reported that his concern 
had sold 1,000 tons of flour to Germany, 
and could have sold 3,000 more if satis- 
factory credits could have been arranged. 
It is understood that some large local 
flour exporters have bids for very large 
quantities of flour to Germany, but lack 
of proper credits is prev enting the busi- 
ness from going through. 

The volume of business with Great 
Britain has been somewhat disappoint- 
ing, because it was hoped that this would 
take on something like its prewar propor- 
tions as soon as decontrol was assured. 
Nothing like this, however, has happened, 
and while there has been some business 


between the two countries, the amounts, 


have been small. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent $10@10.40, standard patent $8.15@ 
8.75, clear $6.20@7; winter straight $7 
@8, Kansas straight $8@9, clear $6@7; 
rye, $8.35@9,—all jute. 


DELAVAN MEMORIAL MEETING 


A meeting of the New York Flour 
Club was held in the Produce Exchange 
on Tuesday, March 22, in memory of the 
late Stuart C. Delavan, and was attended 
by many of his friends in the trade. 

In opening the meeting B. H. Wunder, 


president of the organization, praised 
Mr. Delavan’s life and character in a 
very fitting manner. George H. Packer, 
after further eulogistic remarks, intro- 
duced the following resolution: 

Whereas, In the death of Stuart C. Dela- 
van, who was one of the originators and 
the president of the New York Flour Club 
for the first two years of its existence, this 
organization has lost a valued member, and 
every member thereof a beloved friend, and 

Whereas, This organization desires to ex- 
press to the members of his family their 
deep appreciation of his manly qualities, 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the senti- 
ments thus expressed at a meeting of this 
organization held in the New York Produce 
Exchange, Tuesday, March twenty-second, 
be spread upon the minutes and conveyed to 
his family, with whom we share this great 
loss. 

The meeting closed with the reading 
of the following poem by James Whit- 
comb Riley: 

AWAY 
I cannot say, and I will not say 

That he is dead. He is just away! 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land 

And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there, 
And you—oh, you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return 

Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There, as the love of Here. 

Think of him still as the same, I say, 

He is not dead—he is just away. 


DECLINE IN OCEAN COMMERCE 


The figures for February show that 
only 374 vessels of 1,315,556 net regis- 
tered tons were equipped for foreign 
ports from the port of New York during 
that month, while 424 vessels, of 1,407,233 
tons, arrived, of which 90 came in bal- 
last. These figures are far below the 
average. During last summer and fall 
more than 500 vessels arrived every 
month, and nearly as many cleared for 
foreign ports. 


NOTES 


At the March meeting of the New 
York Flour Club five new names were 
proposed for membership. 

Carl C. Johnson, sales manager of the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in New York the latter part of the 
week, 

Glen C. Bown, secretary and manager 
of the Waterloo & Cedar Falls Union 
Mill Co., Waterloo, Iowa, was a caller 
at this office last week. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was in New 
York for a day last week, but left for 


Washington Thursday night, as he is 
temporarily making his headquarters 
there. 


A. L. Cardozo, of Cardozo & Boek- 
man, flour importers of Amsterdam, 
Holland, who has been in this country 
several weeks visiting the milling trade, 
sailed for home on the Nieu Amsterdam 
Saturday, March 25. 

The state senate passed the port de- 
velopment bill last week, and it now goes 
to the governor for signature. The plan 
involved provides for a big development 
of the Jersey shore for railroad terminals 
and storage warehouses. \ 

B. H. Wunder and Samuel Knighton 
attended the annual dinner of the Balti- 
more Flour Club, held Saturday, March 
19. The former represented the New 
York Flour Club and the latter the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs. 





ROCHESTER 


_ Rocuester, N. Y., March 26.—Flour 
sales this week have probably shown up 
better .than for some time past, but the 
inference that profits have increased also 
is not borne out by the facts. On the 
contrary, it is likely that at no time in 
recent weeks have prices been shaded 
more closely. In fact, it is quite likely 
that some lots have been sold at a price 


which wiped out profits and perhaps 
failed to absorb all the costs. 
Apparently some millers have come to 
the conclusion that sales of bargain flour 
that only partially pay overhead and oth- 
er costs are preferable to no sales with 
the costs incident to an idle mill. Some 
mills have sold all they ground, but the 
output in no cases is more than 65 per 
cent of capacity, with the average well 
under half. Flour prices have reflected 
the shifting wheat prices, with some mills 
asking a shade more at the end of the 
week than earlier. However, the net 
change indicates concessions of 25@50c 
bbl on spring patents, with clears about 


steady. There is one ray of hope in the. 


situation. At least one of the mills has 
been approached for a round lot of first 
clears for the export trade, and it looks 
as though the deal would go through. 

Millers here have various impressions 
of the Fordney tariff bill, which may be 
revived. Some believe that it is too ex- 
treme and would react, defeating its own 
object. Several of the mills here have 
ground Canadian spring wheat heavily 
and their view in the matter may not be 
entirely unprejudiced. Others take only 
a mild interest in the bill and believe it 
would have little effect. 

Principal quotations follow on hard 
wheat flours: spring patents, $9.50@9.75 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$10; spring straights, $9.60, cotton 98's, 
local ; bakers patent, $9.25, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; first clears, $6.75@7.75, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50; 
low grade, $4.15@4.75, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

There are much freer offerings of win- 
ter wheat. Most of the mills are getting 
all the winter wheat they need locally at 
prices under the range that has prevailed 
in recent weeks. Flour prices have fol- 
lowed down, with the best brands offered 
40@50c under a week ago. Quotations 


‘ are around $8.10 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 


Boston; local, $9. 

Rye flour is slow. With the price now 
close to $1 above soft wheat flours and 
but a little under hard wheat patents, 
demand is light. Mills here, which were 
sold well ahead, are now about caught 
up. Best white brands selling at $9.10@ 
9.20 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands jobbed here, in light de- 
mand, with a few small sales reported. 
Prices are a shade easier, with light 
quoted at $9.50; medium, $9, and dark, 
$8.50, cotton 98’s. 

There is no life to tue feed market. 
Light as the offerings are, demand is 
barely sufficient to absorb them. Prices 
are barely maintained and some conces- 
sions have been made to keep the accu- 
mulations down. Principal quotations 
are: spring bran, $33@33.50 ton, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $36; winter bran, 
$32, sacked, mostly local; spring mid- 
dlings, $33.50@34 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $36; winter middlings, $32 
ton, sacked, mostly local. Rye feed slow, 
some accumulation, offered locally at $26 
@30 ton, according to size lots. West- 
ern feeds jobbed here in light demand, 
with crushed oats selling at $38 ton; corn 
meal, $35, both bulk. Corn meal, table 
quality, sold in small lots, unchanged, at 
$2 per 100 lbs, 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
wetkly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIG WOOK occcvcscecssiscces 8,000 43 
EMOt WOOK .cccccccscvceses 8,800 47 


Of this week’s total, 6,950 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,350 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

Mills here were generally represented 
at the annual meeting of the New York 
State Millers’ Association in Buffalo on 
Tuesday. 

Benton G. Abbey died at his home near 
Holcomb, after a long illness. For many 
years Mr. Abbey operated a grist mill 
near Allen’s Hill. 

One of the big provision companies 
here which maintains its own bakery has 
made a new cut in bread prices, now re- 
tailing an 18-oz loaf at 8c, cash and carry 
plan. 

If the detritus in the canalized rivers, 
sections of the barge canal system, can 
be dredged out in time, the barge canal 
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will open for traffic May 1. This is an 


annual operation following the spring 
floods, 
John J. Gerard, of the Washburn- 


Crosby Co., Buffalo, died this morning 
at-his home in that city. His son, Girton 
Gerard, is one of the owners of the Pen- 
field mills just outside this city. 

Contrary to expectation, winter wheat 
looks exceptionally well this spring. The 
fields show green, and have generally 
started. It is the general rule that open 
winters are hard on wheat, but the rule 
does not appear to hold good this sea- 
son. Wheat got an exceptionally good 
root last fall. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., March 26.—Buyers of 
flour are doing just as they have been 
for months past, taking just as small 
quantities as they can get and paying as 
little as possible. An occasional buyer 
takes a good sized lot, but this is only 
proof that he has allowed his stock to 
run lower than usual and not that he 
has any confidence in the market. That 
all buyers are working along the same 
line is indicated by the request for im- 
mediate shipment. This is keeping the 
mills running, although irregularly. New 
England is said to be more anxious than 
other points for quick shipment and with 
quite a few export orders to meet steam- 
ers the output this week has been some- 
what larger than expected, The general 
opinion is that production will keep up 
as the prospects for export business are 
steadily improving. 

As to prices, with the cash premiums 
on wheat so high, it is a mystery to some 
of the millers how others can sell flour 
at the ruinously low figures reported be- 
ing accepted for patents. The only ex- 
planation is that the miller is taking a 
chance or that he sees others doing it and 
follows suit, even cutting a little deeper 
to get the business. There is, therefore, 
no real price on flour here for patents. 

In spite of reports that first and sec- 
ond clears were closely cleaned up here 
and sold ahead, a few lots of both are 
coming out almost daily and as a rule 
the miller seems to be unable to get what 
he considers a reasonable price. Some 
really good first clears are offered at the 
inside quotation, but second clears are 
held fairly firm. 

While the demand is reported good for 
patents from surrounding towns in this 
state, the mills are thoroughly discour- 
aged with the local retail trade and are 
making little effort to get business. This 
is due to the low prices reached for the 
best family patent, in fact the lowest on 
the crop, $9, in 96’s, cotton. Not con- 
tented with this, there were offerings 
the past few days at $8.75 and it is 
said that price could be shaded. There 
may be a reason for this madness. Rye 
flour is very dull and everybody loaded 
up. 

Kansas mill representatives here are 
doing nothing, although they had prices 
30@50c lower than last week, and were 
asking for bids. Short patents were of- 
fered at $9@9.45 and standard patent 
$8@8.40, Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian mills were again out of the 
market so far as this territory was con- 
cerned, 

FEEDS LOWER 


Millfeed took another tumble and from 
all indications the end is not yet in sight. 
There is a little inquiry for bran but oth- 
er feeds are extremely dull, with heavy 
offerings of all kinds. Weather conditions 
favor early grass and with no change in 
the milk war throughout this state and 
coarse grains still on the decline, deal- 
ers look for materially lower prices. 
They have no confidence in the market, 
most of them still suffering from the last 
blow. Bran is $2.50, standard middlings 
$2, flour middlings $2.50, and red dog $2 
lower than last week. It is claimed that 
the Northwest started the decline in 
feeds and prices are likely to go lower 
next week. Canadian millers could not 
follow the break here and were not of- 
fering feeds in this market, being able to 
do better on their own side of the line. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was again lower 
and the market is weak today with only 
a fair demand. Hominy feed declined 
$1 and offered freely, both yellow and 
white at the same prices. Gluten in 
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fair demand and quick shipment obtain- 
able, with the price guaranteed to day of 
shipment. Oil meal lower and weak. 
Cottonseed easier and dull. Brewers’ 

ains are offered at $36 and distillers’ 

.50, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa is quoted 

at $26.50@27.50, track, Buffalo. Buck- 
wheat sold this week at $2.55, $2.65 and 
$2.75, the latter price being asked today 
and no disposition to sell. Milo No. 3 
was offe at $1.34 for shipment, track, 
Buffalo. Spot very scarce. - 

Rolled oats in fair demand and steady. 
Oat feed is offered at $10, sacked, on 
track, but there were sales below that 
price. The price today is $40 lower than 
about a year ago. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
This week ......s.ceeeee 131,225 79 
Last week .......+-...06. 125,200 75 
WD cibecotsocccevesd 71,150 43 
Two years ago ......+.66- 121,050 713 
Three years ago .........+ 129,800 78 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat in store here are 2,- 
225,000 bus, compared with 7,364,000 bus 
in store and 360,000 afloat last year. 

Vessel men here are not very pleased 
over the prospects of lake business the 
coming season and no general start of 
freighters is expected before May 1. 

A country miller who attended the 
New York state millers’ annual meeting 
here this week stated that there was 55 
per cent of the wheat grown last year in 
this state still in farmers’ barns. 

The back-to-the-farm movement has 
started. Sales of farms are numerous 
throughout this part of the state, nearly 
all to farmers who came to Buffalo dur- 
ing the war and saved enough to buy a 
farm. 

The Lake Carriers’ Association has 
finally concluded to accept the old bill 
of lading, but will not do the shoveling 
of the grain. The vessel agents will meet 
Monday and consider the forming of a 
company to take over the shovels. 


Navigation opened here today with the 
arrival of the steamer Roumania from 
Detroit with a cargo of automobiles. 
Last year the first arrival was April 24, 
a cargo of stone from Kelly Island. This 
season is the earliest opening since 1905 
which was March 20. 


The Miner-Hillard Milling Co. of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is building a new feed 
mill at its Scranton plant on Kingston 
road, installing machinery for dairy and 
stock feeds, also a plant for poultry 
feeds. The plans are being prepared by 
the A. E, Baxter Engineering Co. of this 
city. 

E. BAncasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., March 26.—Flour was 
comparatively steady, though inactive, 
all week. Springs, in instances, were 
held more firmly than hard and soft 
winters, due to the absurd premium in 
the Northwest on cash wheat. Offerings 
were not liberal or pressing from any 
direction, though most mills complained 
of dull trade and their inability to meet 
the views of buyers. The former have 
always to wrestle with the premium on 
cash wheat, while the latter invariably 
figure on buying basis Chicago May and 
its discount. 

Springs were firm but quiet, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $8.75@9; 
standard patents, $8.25@8.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. A lim- 
ited car lot business was done within the 
range of quotations, as the trade is 
steering very close to shore and buying 
only from hand to mouth. Buyers are 
looking for Chicago July wheat to sell 
at 25c under May. 

Hard winters were steady and a little 
more active, short patents at the close 
ranging $8.50@8.75; straights, $8@8.25, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
5@l10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in 
bulk. Some mills were asking up to $9, 
jute, for fancy short patent, while one 
was said to be offering short patent as 
low as $8, but there is as much differ- 
ence in short patents as there is in long. 
The trading showed a little improvement, 
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and included both short and long pat- 
ent at the foregoing range. 

Soft winters were unchanged and slow, 
short patents closing nominally at $8.50 
@8.75; near-by straights, $6.75@7,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. De- 
mand and trading are so light that it is 
difficult to sa ‘what anything is worth. 
Patent seemed to be entirely neglected; 
one dealer did bid $7, bulk, for a car of 
a specially fine Pennsylvania straight, 
but this was exceptional, as ordinary 
straight was hard to move at any price. 

City mills ran light, found domestic 
trade quiet but some improvement in ex- 
port demand, and reduced flour 40c bbl 
and feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 14,166 
bbls; destined for export, 5,901. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 112; number now in port, 113. 


Exports from here this week included 
4,336 bbls flour and 817,662 bus grain— 
114,238 wheat, 592,710 corn, 85,714 rye 
and 25,000 barley. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30, 1920, to March 26, 1921, 1,442,- 
731 bus; same period last year, 1,551,- 
268. Range of prices this week, $1.200@ 
1.57%; last year, $2.10@2.68. — 

It is announced that the Cooknut Cor- 
poration, to begin operations by Sept. 1 
and to manufacture a vegetable lard 
substitute, will erect a plant here to cost 
$100,000, exclusive of machinery. 

Charles E, Lewis, of Charles E. Lewis 
& Co., grain and stocks, Minneapolis, 
who is also a member of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce and other ex- 
changes of the country, was on the floor 
here this week. 

The Baltimore International Sales Co., 
Inc., with a capital stock of 250 shares 
of par value of $100, to conduct a gen- 
eral brokerage, jobbing, agency and 
commission business, etc., has been incor- 
porated by William H. Claire, F. Her- 
bert Haines and Albert A. Stockley. 

William C. House, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Wathen Milling Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., and assistant sales manager 
for the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., is 
now representing the Ladish Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, on mixed feeds, and has ap- 
plied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Baltimore will hold its 
thirty-seventh annual dinner at the Lyric 
on April 7. The speakers will include 
Joseph H. Defrees, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, George V. Roberts, vice presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New 
York, and J, Adam Bede, wit and for- 
mer congressman from Minnesota. 


It is said the engineers of the West- 
ern Maryland Railway, along with the 
executives of the various railroads and 
of the “Big Four” brotherhoods, have 
agreed to furnish the necessary trains 
and crews to haul from the interior to 
the seaboard free of charge all grain 
donated by this country to the starving 
people of Europe and China. Free ocean 
transportation will complete the good 
work, 


The General Wholesale Grocery Co., 
with an authorized capital stock of $1,- 
000,000, which embarked in the grocery 
and flour business only two or three 
years ago, and built and occupied the 
large warehouse at the corner of Light 
and Lee streets, has decided to liquidate, 
and is said to have named as a commit- 
tee to wind up its affairs John Schoene- 
wolf, John E. Boisseau and Louis S. 
Ashman. 


The central purchasing committee for 
the state institutions of Maryland this 
week bought from the lowest bidders 
about 1,700 bbls flour, as follows: from 
the Atlantic Flour Co., 800 bbls hard 
wheat patent at $8.55, cotton, and about 
600 bbls soft winter straight at $7.45, 
cotton, or $1 bbl higher in wood; and 
from J. Ross Myers, 302 bbls spring 
first clear at $6.90, cotton. The com- 
mittee also bought a few barrels of rye 
flour and graham flour. 


The Chamber of Commerce has in- 
stalled a new electric light system for 
lighting the exchange at night and on 
dark days, erected a wonderfully com- 


plete market quotations blackboard on 
the east side of the chamber, removed 
the old grain pit from the floor so as to 
enable visitors and members to sit close 
to the blackboard and watch the various 
fluctuations of the market, and is now 
engaged in moving the private wires 
from the southeastern section of the 
chamber to the southwestern corner 
thereof. There are four of these private 
wires, arranged as follows: the first, 
owned jointly by Lamson Bros. & Co., 
Chicago, and John T. Fahey & Co., Bal- 
timore; second, owned by the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., Chicago; third, owned by 
Jackson Bros. & Co. Chicago; fourth, 
owned by the Armour Grain Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 26.—Continued 
dullness and irregular flour prices were 
the features of the local situation the 
past week. Buyers are as slow to pur- 
chase flour in any reasonable quantity as 
ever, everybody keeping within current 
needs. This applies to the big bakers as 
well as the wholesaler and jobber and the 
week closes with the market dull and de- 
pressed. Retailers have the same feelin 
and show no disposition to buy beyon 
what may approximately be needed with- 
in the next 30 days, evidently preferring 
to take their chances of finding an ade- 
quate supply in the hands of the jobbing 
supply houses when needed. In about 
every instance where sales are made, 
minimum cars are wanted. To illustrate, 
one agent sold a minimum carload of 
flour to a certain customer, but the next 
day the customer asked to increase the 
order by 25 bbls. Buyers are ready to 
split cars whenever possible and some- 
times several are interested in the same 
car, the flour being divided up on arrival. 

It is believed that a large proportion 
of the “distress” lots of flour offering 
here have been taken care of, but an oc- 
casional case comes to the surface now 
and then. ‘These offerings have had a 
disturbing effect upon the general mar- 
ket, from the desire to liquidate prompt- 
ly the holdings. One such case was re- 
ported this week, involving a round lot 
of flour. Owing to financial reasons, this 
flour was taken over by the loaning bank, 
and a determined effort has been made 
to closé the deal. Up to the present 
these efforts have not resulted in any 
material sale. - 

Flour prices are generally.lower on all 
grades. On spring wheat flours a decline 
of 25@50c bbl is openly quoted, but per- 
sistent reports give even greater declines, 
although generally denied by mill agents. 
Hard winter wheat flours are easy with 
some pressure to sell, prices ranging 25c 
bbl lower. 

The market for soft winter flours is 
dull and depressed, a decline of 25c or 
more per bbl being noted on nearly all 
brands. Straights and clears especially, 
are slow of sale, with offerings in excess 
of the demand. 

Corn products continue dull with the 
market easy and tending lower. Oatmeal 
continues steady with a good demand. 





RECIPROCITY CLUB DINNER 


The Boston section of the Reciprocity 
Club of America held its monthly meet- 
ing this week at the C. F. Hathaway & 
Sons bakery in North Cambridge, Mass., 
one of the largest wholesale bakeries in 
New England. Following the dinner the 
members of the organization, nearly 150 
in number, were conducted on an inspec- 
tion tour through the bakery by Lester 
B. Hathaway. 


MANAGER OF MARITIME ASSOCIATION 


Frank S. Davis, chief of the Trunk 
Lines and New England Tariff Bureau, 
has been elected manager of the new 
Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and will take up 
his duties on April 4. 

Mr. Davis was employed by the Fitch- 
burg Railroad in various capacities prior 
to 1895, that eer being appointed 
freight agent and located at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. He was later 
made division freight agent at Troy, N. 
Y., from which position. he was promoted 
to that of assistant general freight 
agent, Serving in this capacity, he su- 
pervised traffic matters in that territory 
and had charge of all solicitation in the 
states of New York and Pennsylvania. 
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In 1910 the New Haven, the Boston & 
Maine and Maine Central systems or- 
oo a joint tariff bureau with of- 

ces at Boston, and Mr. Davis was 
placed in charge. This bureau was dis- 
continued in 1914, and Mr. Davis re- 
ceived the appointment of general west- 
ern agent of the New Haven with an 
office at Pittsburgh. During the ‘war 
Mr. Davis was assigned to special duties 
by the government, and was finally ap- 
pointed chief of the Trunk Line and 
New England Tariff Bureau at New 
York City. 

The new manager is described by those 
who have been associated with him as one 
of the best freight solicitors the Boston 
& Maine ever had; a tireless worker who 
= recognize any such thing as spare 
time. 


MEXICAN DELEGATES ENTERTAINED 


As guests of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, a delegation of 11 prominent 
Mexican business men was entertained 
in this city the past week. The guests, 
touring the country as the Mexican Good- 
will Commission, are associated with the 
Confederated Chambers of Commerce in 
Mexico, 

The personnel of the commission is as 
follows: Fernando Leal Novelo, presi- 
dent, Bruno Newman, vice president, and 
Leopoldo H. Palazuelos, director of the 
Confederated Chambers of Commerce of 
Mexico; William L. Vail, director of 
service bureau American Chamber of 
Commerce of Mexico; Danti Cusi, Adolfo 
Martinez, Carlos B. Zetina, Camilo San- 
sores, Huberto Sheridan and Captain A. 
W. Lewis. 


DEATH OF GEORGE W. CRAMPTON 


George W. Crampton, for many years 
identified with the Boston hay trade, died 
at his home in Newton Center, Mass., 
March 25, after a brief illness. 

Mr. Crampton was well and favorably 
known in the trade, not only in Boston, 
but in all New England, and his death 
came as a shock to his many friends. He 
was a member of the firm of Hosmer, 
Robinson & Co., Boston, and was consid- 
ered an authority on all matters pertain- 
ing to his trade. He was a member of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, a 
member of the executive committee of 
the grain board of the. Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and a member of the Na- 
tional Hay Trade Association. 


NOTES 

The Gridley Baking Co., Cambridge, 
was formed this week with a capital of 
$10,000. 

Steamer Shickshinney sailed from this 
port March 26 for Rotterdam with a 
full cargo of corn, comprising 222,857 
bus. This is the largest cargo of corn 
to be shipped from Boston in many 
months. 

Charles B. Lee, Buffalo, N. Y., was a 
visitor on ’change the past week. Other 
visitors were E. W. Erickson, Minneapo- 
lis, manager Big Diamond Mills Co; 
Holmes Conrad, Cleveland, and Edward 
Molnar, Peoria. 

Lours W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puriapevpuia, Pa., March 26.—There 
was a moderate business accomplished 
in flour during the week, but mostly of 
such small lots as buyers need for their 
immediate and near future requirements. 
They are looking for “bargains” and 
most of the transactions were in spot 
goods available below the limits of the 
mills. Prices average about lic per bbl 
lower than a week ago. 


NOTES 


Adam D. Bahmer, hay and straw deal- 
er, has recovered from a recent nervous 
breakdown and is attending to business 
as usual. 

Richard Greenwood, a well-known re- 
tired grain and hay merchant, has re- 
turned from a four months’ trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week was C. M. Oudyk, representing 
Oudyk Bros., oo exporters and im- 
porters of Waddingseveen, Holland. 

John O. Foering, for many years grain 
inspector of the Commercial Exchange, 
and his wife have returned from Dune- 
den, Fla., where they spent the winter. 

Samuet S, Danrets. 
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The sharp decline in wheat was fol- 
lowed by a reduction of 40c bbl in north 
coast markets for Washington family 
patents last Monday and an additional 
reduction of 40c bbl on Wednesday, 
making the price $8.75 bbl in straight 
cars, which is the lowest quotation since 
March, 1917, and about 25c bbl above 
the prevailing price at that time, though 
still about $8 bbl above the prewar price. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
though blue-stem family patent ranges 
about $3 bbl above the quotation of sev- 
en years ago, blue-stem wheat today is 
only about 40c bu above the quotation at 


that time. The justification for the pres- . 


ent apparently high price for patent is 
the absence of any demand for cut-off, 
excepting a limited one at sacrifice 
prices. 

Buyers appear to have withdrawn 
from coast markets for the time being, 
excepting for pressing requirements, be- 
lieving that the heavy declines during 
the week presage still lower price levels. 

Pacific Coast export grades of flour 
are close to a workable basis to Hong- 
kong but export millers report new busi- 
ness very meager. 

Top ‘patent quotations are: Dakota, 
$10.10@10.30 bbl; Montana, $8.50@9.40; 
Washington, made from Dakota, Mon- 
tana and local hard wheat, $8.15@8.85,— 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks; blue-stem fam- 
ily patent, $8.75 bbl, basis 49’s. 

Millfeed is weak. Local mill-run is 
quoted at $27 ton in straight cars, de- 
livered transit points; Montana bran, 
$25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 13,575 26 
Last week ........ 52,800 22,096 42 
YOOP OBO occeccece 52,800 41,473 79 
Two years ago .... 46,800 16,386 35 
Three years ago ... 46,800 28,400 60 
Four years ago .... 40,800 10,309 25 
Five years ago .... 40,800 16,789 41 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 


barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
: Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This WOO ..ccisecs 57,000 22,537 40 
Last week ........ 57,000 30,002 53 
VOOP OBO. seccccvcs 57,000 55,167 97 
. Two years ago .... 57,000 24,216 42 
Three years ago ... 57,000 13,853 24 
Four years ago ... 57,000 00,000 00 
Five years ago .... 57,000 82,789 58 


Fifty-three interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended March 19, 1921, 
with a two weeks’ capacity of 226,560 
bbls, made 89,249 bbls flour, or 39 per 
cent of capacity, against 94,264 bbls 
made the previous fortnight by 54 in- 
terior mills with a two weeks’ capacity 
of 231,160 bbls, or 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

CROP CONDITIONS 


Winter wheat conditions continue of 
very high promise throughout the Pacific 
Northwest. Moisture reserves in the 
ground are unusually large, even in sec- 
tions which have suffered seriously from 
drouth during the last two years, and 
soil conditions have seldom been more 
favorable for spring wheat. 


THE OLYMPIC FEED MILI. 


The very latest developments in feed 
manufacture are embodied in the Olym- 
pie Feed Mill at Portland, Oregon, owned 
by the Portland Flouring Mills Co. The 


building is 200 ft square, will hold 
approximately 40,000 bus of grain and 
has 150,000 feet of floor storage space. 
It is completely equipped for the manu- 
facture of all kinds of animal feeds, 
with a possible output of 50 bags of 
manufactured feeds per minute. The 
equipment is so arranged that feed can 
be loaded directly from sewing machines 
by belt conveyors to cars on the tracks 
of either the Southern Pacific or the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co. railroads. 

The building is concrete with a small 
amount of mill construction. It has lami- 
nated floors built of 2x6 timbers set 
edgeways. The plant has a first class 
Ellis drier, with a capacity of 500 bus 
per hour and with an 8 per cent reduc- 
tion in moisture. The plant also has 
equipment for drying 2,500 gallons of 
buttermilk per day. The dried butter- 
milk is an important factor in the Olym- 


bbl blending plant of the company at 
Savannah is now in full operation. 

The Pacific Caribbean & Gulf Line’s 
steamship West Notus will take 1,000 
tons of flour from Tacoma and 1,000 tons 
from Portland next week to Brazil. This 
is the second shipment of flour to go to 
that country from the north Pacific 
Coast, 1,500 tons having been shipped 
there last November. 

The United American Lines Atlantic- 
Pacific coast service and the Osaka Sho- 
sen Kaisha, operating from this coast 
.to the Orient, are reported to have made 
a joint rate with through bills of lad- 
ing from New York via Seattle to the 
Orient, which is the same as from New 
York direct to the Orient. 


H. L. McIntyre, former credit man- 
ager Albers Bros. Milling Co., and Vin- 
cent Harrold, formerly a flour salesman 
with the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., have 
formed a partnership as McIntyre & 
Harrold, with offices at 554 Colman 
Building, Seattle, to transact a grain, 
flour and hay brokerage business. 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., March 26.—De- 
clining another 25c, the price of flour 
today is the lowest for several weeks. 
The ruling market quotation for flour is 
$9, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b. Great 
Falls. Bran is $29 and millfeed $30 ton, 
same terms. Buyers are still reluctant 
to make future commitments of impor- 
tance, purchases being measured by im- 





The Portland Flouring Mills Co.’s Olympic Feed Mill at Portland, Oregon 


pic feeds, the manufacture of which is 
an extremely elaborate process, involv- 
ing the use of great roller machinery, 
into which is poured the raw product at 
one end and out of which at the other 
end come great sheets in the dried form. 
In the process the 90 to 92 per cent of 
water is removed. 

The plant is equipped with a sacking 
elevator at a 45-degree pitch, — 
direct from cars to the first and secon 
floors. It is also equipped with two 
track scales, one on each railroad, lo- 
cated at the grain doors, and also with 
two 1,000-bu hopper scales. The eleva- 
tor has one main receiving leg and four 
transfer legs of steel at each end of the 
building. 

A motion picture film illustrating the 
processes of manufacture of Olympic 
feeds and the effect of the scientific 
feeding of stock and poultry, to educate 
farmers and stock raisers in the most ef- 
fective feeding methods, has been booked 
with 400 of the leading show houses in 
the West. 

NOTES 

February shipments of Canadian 
wheat to the Pacific Coast were 57,675 
bus. 

Wheat and flour rates to the United 
Kingdom are $10 long ton; to the Medi- 
terranean $12. 

The new dairy stock and poultry feed 
mill of the Sperry Flour Co. at Spokane, 
Wash., has begun operating. 

The alfalfa meal mill of the James E. 
Clinton Sheep Co. at Emmett, Idaho, 
has burned, with a loss estimated at 
$60,000. 

Moritz Thomsen, president Centennial 
Mill Co., Seattle, has returned from a 
visit to Savannah, Georgia, and other 
southeastern markets. The new 2,000- 


mediate requirements, and milling is ac- 
tive only to the extent of current needs. 
Millers, however, are philosophically 
marking time until the new crop, firm 
in the belief that this is the calm before 
a period of active and actual prosperity. 


NOTES 


Snow flurries late this week have add- 
ed slightly to the moisture in the north- 
ern portion of the state. 

Seeding spring wheat is in progress in 
many parts of Montana, and already a 
considerable acreage has been put into 
the ground. Farmers state the soil 
works nicely, and that the moisture is 
such as to insure early and healthy ger- 
minatjon of the seed. 


George B. Swan, county commissioner 
in Judith Basin County, is authority for 
the statement that the winter wheat 
growing in the famous Judith basin 
wheat lands is especially fine this year. 
The acreage to winter wheat is not as 
large as in some former years, but there 
will be a larger acreage put to spring 
wheat. 

Something more than 1,800 carloads of 
wheat have been inspected by. State In- 
spector George H. Moran, whose office 
is in this city, and dealers and growers 
are united in their praise of his work. 
This is the first year that Montana has 
had a state inspector, and while the plan 
started as an experiment, it is one that 
has proved its worth and will be perma- 
nent. 

It is the view of millers and elevator 
men here that fully 75 per cent of the 
1920 wheat crop of Montana has been 
delivered to the shipping points and 
started. to. market. The farmers still 
retain ownership, through the elevator 
checks, of about 60 per cent of the crop, 
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while the rest has been liquidated and 
the cash turned into the channels of 
trade. There is ample seed stored in the 
several communities, with a few possible 
exceptions, and it is all of fine quality. 

C. W. Warburton, federal government 
representative in charge of the distribu- 
tion of relief for farmers who are un- 
able to finance their seeding because of 
recent crop failures, now has his field 
force at work in getting the applications 
for relief, and announces that the claims 
will all be passed upon in time to have 
the seed in the ground in good season. 
F. E. MacSpadden, county agriculturist, 
who is directing the local work, says that 
farmers are showing a fine spirit of fair- 
ness in their requests, and that he hopes 
to be able to take care of all actually 
needing assistance. 

Farm labor in Montana will be plenti- 
ful this spring, according to the state 
department of agriculture. There is lit- 
tle activity in the mining camps, and 
several other lines are seriously curtailed 
or not working. Sheep men, foreseeing 
cheaper wool from now on, have ar- 
ranged to meet conditions by lowering 
their operating costs. At a recent state 
meeting, an executive committee repre- 
senting the sheep men of the state, fixed 
the wage for herders at $45 per month, 
with $40 as the rate for farm labor. 
They took up the matter of shearing 
rates with the shearers’ union, and re- 
fused to agree on the 15c per head rate 
asked by the shearers. The matter will 
be considered by a subcommittee. 


Jonun A. Curry. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., March 26.—No 
material change developed in the flour 
market during the past week. The same 
hand-to-mouth buying that has prevailed 
for some time exists and it is likely to 
continue indefinitely, as the trade gen- 
erally is in no mood to anticipate its 
needs. This condition has been produc- 
tive of increased business in a small lot 
way, reducing the. volume of car-lot 
business. 

Prices .are somewhat lower, particu- 
larly for soft wheat flour from North 
Coast points: Dakota standards, $10.15 
bbl; Dakota clears, $8.20; Montana 
standards, $9.25; Montana clears, $7.40; 
Dakota and Montana fancy patents are 
60c bbl over standard patent prices. 
Kansas first patents, $10.50; Kansas 
standards, $10; Washington and Oregon 
straight grades, $8.25; cut-offs, $7,—98’s, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market shows further 
signs of weakness, and, while the demand 
is fairly active, offerings are heavy and 
somewhat burdensome. Eastern red bran 
and mill-run in 100’s offered at $28@29 
ton. White bran and mill-run, $31.50@ 
32.50 ton; white middlings, $40@42 ton; 
red dog, $41@42 ton. 

NOTES 

The Crane fly larva has completely de- 
stroyed wheat fields on the Colusa delta 
farms and has made serious depredations 
on other wheat and barley fields, accord- 
ing to Professor G. W. Hendry, of the 
University of California Farm. Ento- 
mologists of the university say the insect 
will soon become dormant, after which 
the fields may safely be replanted. 

Steady movement of small shipments 
of grain marked last week’s transactions 
on the San Francisco Grain Exchange, 
and while there was no appreciable 
strength to the market there was a 
steady demand for goods at the right 
price. Export business was unusually 
dull, the market being confined exclusive- 
ly to shipment for home consumption. 

Regulation of sanitary conditions in 
bakeries was approved by the state sen- 
ate with the passage on March 23 of a 
bill by Senator Burnett. It authorizes 
the state board of health to adopt rules 
providing for the maintenance of whole- 
some conditions and to require physical 
examination of workers thought to have 
infectious diseases. A further provision 
of the bill would prohibit the return of 
bakery products after they have been 
sold. 

Of 162 ranchers who grew mariout and 
common barley side by side in all parts 
of the state last year and reported re- 
sults to Professor G. W. Hendry, of 
University Farm, 119 expressed a prefer- 
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ence for mariout and 28 expressed no 
opinion. Mariout averaged 17.2 sacks 
— acre on these ranches, while common 
arley averaged 12.9, giving mariout the 
lead by about 33 per cent. Of the 1,250,- 
000 acres of barley in California in 1920, 
about 40,000 were mariout; and Profes- 
sor Hendry forecasts about 250,000 for 
1921. There is a feeling among barley 
exporters that the extra thickness of 
mariout seed coat and the quality of the 
grain itself will handicap it for brewing 
and therefore for export; but this is not 
yet proved. : 

Urgent demands for rice seed at 
Marysville, Cal., are an indication that 
a large acreage of rice will be planted 
in 1921. All conditions are favorable, 
principally the condition of the ground 
and ample water for summer irrigation, 
say the rice men. Rice growers are call- 
ing for early variety of seed of the best 

uality, and are averaging $2.50 per 100 
lbs. Planting will commence about 
March 24 and continue into the early part 
of April, growers announced. The grow- 
ers state they believe market conditions 
will adjust themselves this season, and 
that the market will resume normality 
again this year. The cost of labor is 
dropping now, they claim, making it pos- 
sible to move the harvest at a lower 
price and still make a living profit. 

R, C. Mason. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., March 26.—Trad- 
ing on the grain exchange for the past 
week has been dull, with a decline of 
about 5c in batley. Receipts of milo 
and Kafir have been comparatively 
heavy, last week’s arrivals being 27 cars 
milo and 7 cars Kafir, the largest per- 
centage of it being eastern grain. 

Flour buying shows some improve- 
ment, though individual purchases do not 
run into very large amounts. Owing to 
the conditions in the flour market, many 
firms making concessions for prompt 
shipments, it is difficult to quote any re- 
liable prices. The ratios or differentials 
apparently remain about the same, 
though with a universal decline of about 
25¢ bbl. 

NOTES 

Roy Newmark, of the Newmark Grain 
Co., is convalescing after an illness of 
five or six months, 

Joseph Gray, of the Tarr & McComb 
Co., has been confined to his home for 
several days, threatened with pneumonia. 


H. M. Muddaford, manager of the Cit- 
rus Belt Milling Co., of Pomona, for the 
past year, has accepted a_ responsible 
position with the Alfalfa Growers, Inc. 

The plant of the Pacific Wood & Coal 
Co. of Los Angeles was completely de- 
stroyed on the evening of March 17. 
The loss is given as between $75,000 and 
$100,000, only partially covered by in- 
surance. Spontaneous combustion in the 
hay sheds is given as the origin of the 
fire. Excellent work on the part of the 
firemen prevented any serious damage 
to the Santa Fe Railway Co.’s commis- 
sary, across the street. 





W. R, Goerz. 
OREGON 
PortLanp, Orecon, March 26,—Two 


declines in flour in quick succession, aft- 
er a long period of stationary prices, en- 
livened the local market this week. With 
the first there was more buying than 
usually accompanies a cut, but the sec- 
ond decline left purchasers in an uncer- 
tain frame of mind. The week opened 
with a 40c reduction in all parts of the 
list, made by two of the local mills. An- 
other miller, believing the cut not drastic 
enough in view of the sharp decline in 
wheat, put out his quotations 40c under 
the other manufacturers. This cut was 
met by all the mills. As prices stand, 
flour is now quoted locally as follows: 
family patent, $9 bbl; bakers hard 
wheat, $7.85; bakers blue-stem patents, 
$7.35; valley patents, $6.50; whole wheat, 
$7.40; graham, $7.20. Compared with the 
high point reached last May, present 
prices show a decline of $4.75 bbl. 

The millfeed market has been inactive, 
and the tone is weak. Local mills quoted 
mill-run at $29 ton, f.o.b; rolled oats, 
$43; rolled barley, $41@48; scratch feed, 
$55; cracked corn, $42. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Fiour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 19,387 40 
Last week ........ 48,000 20,403 42 
Year ago .......+. 42,600 24,309 57 
Two years ago .... 42,600 ° 16,618 39 
Three years ago ... 33,000 29,431 89 
Four years ago.... 33,000 18,148 54 


Wheat buying slowed down the latter 
part of the week, and at the close the 
only bids on the local board were for 
hard white, $1.39, and soft white, $1.37. 
There was nothing to indicate that the 
trade here did much business in the coun- 
try, but a revival in activity is anticipat- 
ed, as it is known that a number of the 
larger growers have about made up their 
minds to sell. 

Operations in the coarse grain market 
have also been small. The last bid for 
No. 3 eastern yellow corn was $29 ton 
for March, April, May, shipment. No 
offers for oats or barley were posted. 

* 


State headquarters for the Oregon 
Grain Growers’ Association will be estab- 
lished at The Dalles, it was announced 
by directors of the new association. The 
organization is affiliated with similar as- 
sociations in other states of the Pacific 
Northwest. Officials assert that over 
20,000,000 bus have been signed up in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana, which will be marketed through the 
associations. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Mixn., March 28.—Trade in 
flour was slow last week, and the same 
today. The limited buying covered main- 
ly small lot business for immediate or 
near-by delivery. Those whose require- 
ments are protected by contracts are act- 
ing conservatively, and show no inclina- 
tion toward being moved from this pol- 
icy. 

Wheat advanced last week and neces- 
sitated an advance of 25c bbl in flour. 
This prevented placing any export busi- 
ness, the higher price being too much for 
the importer. 

The durum flour trade was only inter- 
ested in a small way, due to the fact that 
users are working on old bookings and 
were not making purchases. Deliveries 
on contracts are being called for, and the 
mill is slowly cleaning them off the books. 
Quotations were advanced 25c bbl on the 
higher price of wheat. 

The strength in the rye market fright- 
ened flour buyers away, and only the 
home trade took anything of conse- 
quence. The outside trade refused to 
follow the advance, and dropped out of 
the market. The mill increased its ask- 
ing quotations 30@35c bbl. 

Heaviness featured the millfeed mar- 
ket, and it was without support. Nobody 
wanted to buy unless given big conces- 
sions. Prices suffered from this attitude 
of buyers, and bran fell $2 ton from a 
week ago. The only business negotiated 
was a small mixed car trade, but demand 
was enough to take care of the small 
mill output. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WEEK ocicceccccccrces 12,555 34 
Last week ..... Lcceueeesay 11,780 24 
WOOP OOS. vvcccveteedevsarce 14,735 40 
TWO YOATD GEO ...ccccccese 16,715 45 


NOTES 

George E. Robson, of Turle & Co., is 
confined to his home with a severe attack 
of sciatica. 

Corn today closed at 10c, 13c, 15¢e and 
12c under Chicago May for Nos. 3, 4, 5 
yellow and No. 3 mixed, respectively. 

One mill has made a moderate reduc- 
tion in wages of mill employees, and the 
other is contemplating doing so in the 
near future. 

Corn continues to arrive, and stocks in 
Duluth-Superior elevators now aggregate 
772,000 bus. About 1,000,000 bus in all 
are expected to come. 

Elevators continue to take oats as of- 
fered, and the receipts are going into 
store awaiting sale. The barley market is 
stagnant, with practically no receipts or 
offerings. 

Canadian wheat is still coming, but in 
lighter volume than formerly. The stuff 
arriving now has practically all been con- 


tracted for, and reports of new business 
are very scarce. 

Cash Ps is wanted, and is selling at 
6c over May for spot and 5c over for to- 
arrive. Future tradfng continues very 
slow owing to very light stocks, little 
being available for trading purposes. 

William Grettum & Co. have begun 
suit to recover $2,297.53 from H. H. 
Espeseth and $1,861.96 from Carl Espe- 
seth, both of Clearbrook, Minn., ‘the 
claims growing out of advances for the 
handling of grain. 

J. M. O’Gorman, who has been ele- 
vator agent of the Great Northern ele- 
vators at Duluth for many years, died 
this afternoon after a short illness. He 
has been in poor health for some time. 
The deceased was a brother of Bishop 
O’Gorman, of Sioux Falls, S. D 

Trading in the July futures in wheat 
was permitted on the Duluth Exchange 
today, but there was no interest in spring 
wheat, and not a quotation was made. In 
durum wheat a few offers were put out 
at $1.481, at the opening, -but there was 
no buying until it settled down to $1.40. 

A heavy windstorm, Saturday night, 
with a velocity of 70 miles an hour, 
partially unroofed elevator H of the 
Consolidated Elevator Co. Some of the 
grain in the house was slightly damaged 
by rain. The roof of elevator D, the 
concrete house, was also slightly dam- 
aged. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co. made 


a sale of flour for export recently, and - 


the conditions called for record-breaking 
time in delivery. Steamer space was en- 
gaged via New Orleans. The car left 
Duluth March 18 and was under constant 
watch and tracing, and on March 24, six 
days after leaving, it arrived at destina- 
tion and was ready to unload aboard the 
boat. The car was handled by the North- 
ern Pacific, Burlington, and Illinois Cen- 
tral. 

Buyers of spring wheat widened the 
spread on No. 1 dark northern today, 
making the closing premium 16@29¢ over 
May. No, 2 dark northern closed at 12 
@23c over, No. 3 dark at 3c under to 14c 
over, No. 4 at May price to 1lc over, 
and No. 5 at 11@28c under. The basis 
of durum wheat is unchanged from a 
week ago, with No, 1 amber 5@10c over 
May and to-arrive 5c over; No. 2 amber, 
8@i7c over, and to-arrive 3c over, No. 1 
4c over, No. 2 2c over, No. 1 mixed 4c 
over, with to-arrive 3c over, and Ne. 2 
mixed 2c over and to-arrive lc over. 

F. G. Cartson. 





PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa., March 26.—The flour 
market this week was steadier, especially 
during the latter part when prices were 
slightly higher than a week ago. On the 
whole, there was a more optimistic feeling 
among the flour men, who believe that 
within a few weeks at the longest, there 
will be more activity in the flour market 
than there is at present. One of the 
hopeful signs is the better demand for 
flour in 98-lb sacks in carload lots by the 
grocery jobbers. 

In the baking line it is stated that 
some of the large stocks are being de- 
pleted and some of the larger bakers are 
making active inquiries as to future or- 
ders. 

Prices prevailing the past week were 
as follows: spring wheat patent flour, 
$8.25@9.50; hard winter wheat patent, 
$8.25@9.25; soft winter wheat, $7.50, in 
bulk. Rye flour, blended, sold at $7.50, 


. and pure white rye at $8.50, with the 


market somewhat inactive. The demand 
for first clear continued to be slack. 
This line has been practically motionless 
for some weeks and there is no indica- 
tion of any marked activity in the near 
future. 

Bakers report a slight improvement in 
their business the past week, and this 
has had the effect of stimulating the 
flour men considerably, who anticipate 
good orders in the near future. While 
there is considerable unemployment in 
Pittsburgh, a large number of the in- 
dustrial plants are operating at a fair 
rate, and this is a factor that counts in 
the sale of bread, especially in the mill 
sections of the city. 

Millfeed is reported as inactive and 
the demand very limited. Offerings were 
light and sales corresponding. 


March 30, 1921 


Corn and oats are inactive and no 
change is noted from the preceding week. 
It is stated that in order to move several 
carloads of corn and oats, concessions 
below the prevailing market price had 
to be made and the takers were loath to 
buy. 

NOTES 


C, F. Rock, attorney-in-fact for the 
Millers’ Exchange of Kansas City, Mo., 
was a business visitor in Pittsburgh the 
past week. 

J. J. Lind, of the Cleveland office of 
Washburn-Crosby Co., was a visitor at 
the Pittsburgh offices of the company 
the past week. 

F. H. Minnis, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., re- 
turned this week from a business trip 
through West Virginia. 

An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy was filed against Andrew Meyer, 
a baker of Stoneboro, Pa., in the United 
States court at Pittsburgh on March 23. 
Creditors’ claims total $1,084.89. 

Edwin S. Lee, of Coshocton, Ohio, a 
prominent eastern Ohio winter wheat 
miller, spent a day in Pittsburgh the 
past week. He spoke very optimistically 
concerning the new crop of wheat. 

E. A. Johnson and W. E. Bruce, of 
the Firch Baking Co., of Erie, Pa., spent 
several days in Pittsburgh this week. 
They report baking trade as. slow in 
Erie at present, due to industrial ‘condi- 
tions. 

A West Virginia charter was granted 
to the Morgantown Flour & Feed Co., 
capital $100,000. ‘The incorporators are 
E. W. Channel, G. C. Channel, of Elkins, 
W. Va. W. M. Sommers, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., I. H. Channel, Huttonsville, W. 
Va., and J. H. Channel, Beverly, W. Va. 

Thomas Beatty Eberhart, aged 78 
years, died at his home at New Geneva, 
Pa., on March 19 from a stroke of apo- 
plexy. For many years Mr. Eberhart 
owned and operated a large flour mill at 
New Geneva. He also operated a fleet 
of steamers on the Monongahela River. 
His widow and five children survive. 

The March meeting of the Flour Club 
of Pittsburgh was held Friday evening, 
March 25, at the Hotel Chatham, with a 
fair sized attendance. A. D. Sallee, of 
the Farmers’ Deposit National Bank, 
was the speaker of the evening. He 
made a brief and comprehensive review 
of present and future business condi- 
tions. 

John H. Moore, of the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, C, F. Rock, 
attorney-in-fact for the Millers’ Ex- 
change of Kansas City, Mo., Ira H. Hew- 
ett, Springville, N. Y., representing the 
Christian Mills of Minneapolis, and J. C, 
Davison, representative of the Listman 
Mills, La Crosse, Wis., with headquarters 
in Cleveland, Ohio, were visitors here 
the past week. 

Pennsylvania charters have been is- 
sued to the following: Keystone Maca- 
roni Co., capital $5,000; F. W. Kreider, 
214 South Ninth Street, Lebanon, Pa., 
treasurer. D. K. Kreider Noodle Co., 
capital $20,000; Annie E. Kreider, 226 
East Crawford Avenue, Altoona, Pa., 
treasurer. Clearfield Macaroni Co., capi- 
tal $30,000; August T. Alunno, Clear- 
field, Pa., treasurer. 

Albert Davison, of McKeesport, one 
of the best known feed merchants in 
western Pennsylvania, died at his home 
on March 23, aged 60 years, after an 
illness of over two years. He located 
in McKeesport over 30 years ago, and 
since that time has been actively en- 
gaged in the feed business. Mr. Davison 
was prominent in business circles. In- 
terment was at Lima, Ohio. 


Prince Antoine Bibesco, minister to 
the United States from Roumania, spent 
several days in Pittsburgh this week. He 
made an appeal for business interests to 
aid Roumania in her reconstruction work 
and said that the nation lost much dur- 
ing the World War. He said, “I hope 
that eventually American business men 
and manufacturers will find that it will 
pay them well to extend to Roumania 
some credit, to aid her in restocking her 
machinery for her industries, in which 
flour and grain mills are an important 
factor. England is doing this and it will 
benefit thereby.” 

C. C. Larus. 
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KANSAS CITY, MARCH 26 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


Patent ...... 
Straight ..... 
First clear ... 6.00 @6.20 
Second clear 4.50@5.00 

MILLFEED—Demand very quiet and of- 
ferings light from mills. Resellers are of- 
fering a moderate amount. Bran is in fair 
demand for quick shipment. Not much con- 
fidence shown by buyers in present prices, 
and an inclination to wait for new crop 
prices. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $19.40@20; brown shorts, $21@22; 
gray shorts, $23.50@24. 

WHEAT—Good demand, moderate sup- 
plies and narrower swings in future prices 
firmed up the market, and cash wheat gen- 
erally gave a better account of itself this 
week. Fairly good local and outside milling 
demand for dark hard. Some buying to fill 
old sales by country dealers to exporters. 
Cash prices: No, 1 $1.49@1.50, No. 2 $1.47 
@1,49, No. 3 $1.46@1.47, No. 4 $1.42@1,46; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.49@1.50, No. 2 $1.48@ 
1.49, No. 3 $1.45@1.46, No. 4 $1.43@1.44. 

CORN—FaAir demand and reduced arrivals 
permitted fairly good clearance of supplies. 
Elevators best buyers, discriminating against 
heavy moisture grain. Cash prices: white 
corn, No. 2 56@57c, No. 3 55% @56e, No. 4 
51@52c; yellow corn, No. 2 54%@55c, No. 
38 52% @53c, No. 4 50@52c; mixed corn, No. 
2 54@55c, No, 3 51% @52c, No. 4 50@5lc. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 


7.85 @8.50 
7.35 @7.90 








1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls.. 13,000 15,600 70,200 51,050 
Wheat, bus.959,850 1,077,300 977,400 779,300 
Corn, bus...384,000 297,500 121,250 148,750 
Oats, bus... 66,300 96,900 90,000 118,500 
Rye, bus.... 16,500 13,200 11,000 16,500 
Barley, bus. 48,000 70,500 24,700 44,200 
Bran, tons.. 960 840 3,540 2,640 
Hay, tons... 4,800 14,928 3,240 8,448 
CHICAGO, MARCH 26 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots,* 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 
MAOTOMGRE: cc cc ccccccceccseeecss $....@9.60 
Spring patents, jute ............ 7.85 @8.15 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.35 @7.65 
Spring clears, jute ........+..++- 5.75 @6.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 4.30@4.90 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.80@8.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.80@8.20 

Straight, southern, jute ......... 7.10 @7.50 

Clear, southern, jute ........+.++.. 6.40 @6.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.65 @8.20 

Patent, 95 per cent ....... getbnee 7.25@7.50 

Clear, Kansas, jute ..... eeeeseees 6.00 @6.40 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$7.65@8.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.00@6.25 

WHEAT—Red winter premiums declined 
4@5c on Saturday, to March price to Ic 
over for No. 1. Offerings larger from Illi- 
nois; demand poor. Hard winters unchanged 
to lec lower. Milling demand light; millers 
afraid to buy in view of good crop prospects. 
Maximum premiums over March at the 
close: No. 1 red 8c, No. 2 red 2c, No, 1 hard 
winter 6c, No. 2 hard 2c, No. 1 dark hard Te, 
No. 2 dark hard 4c, No. 3 dark hard 2c, 
No. 1 northern 5c, No. 2 northern 3c, No, 1 
dark northern 9c, No. 2 dark northern 5c. 
Maximum premiums for March over cash 
gradeg selling below it: No. 3 red 4c, No. 4 
red 10c, No. 3 hard winter 3c, No. 4 hard 
10c, No. 4 dark hard 7c, No, 3 northern 9c, 
No. 4 northern 16c, No. 3 dark northern 9c, 
No. 4 dark northern 1léc. 

Range of wheat for the week, with com- 


Parisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 red... 157 @165%167%4%@169_..... @. 
2 red... 157% @168 165 @170 255 @... 
1 hard. 156 @164%160 @167 252%@.. 
2 hard. 149% @158% 155% @164 250 @259 
1dk hd 158 @162...... @166% ..... @... 
2n, s.. 154%@161 eoeceQesned vouss @ ice 
2 GB. sescs @1664%6 173) @....6 weeee @ oo 
2dkn. 141% @152 163 @..... «+25. @. 


CORN—Offerings small but ample for de- 


mand. Lower grades sold at increasing dis- 
counts, with No. 5 on Saturday 11@11%c 
under May. Country offerings light. The 
range: i 

This week Last week Last year 
2 mix.... 61 @65 65 @66%..... Fete 
3 mix.... 57% @61% 61%@67 156 @161 
4 mix.... 55% @60 69% @62% 154% @159% 
5 mix.... 55% @58% 58% @60% 152 @152% 
6 mix.... 53% @59% 57% @61% 150 @155 
2 yel..... 61 @67%64 @68%..... @ eves 
3 yel..... 57% @65 61%@65%159 @164 
4 yel..... 56 @60 58%@62%155 @160% 
5 yel..... 54% @58% 58% @61% 153 @158 
2 wh.... 64 @....65 @66% -:....@..... 
3 wh.... 58% @62 62 @64 159 @164 
4 wh.... 56%@60 60 @62%.....@..... 


OATS—Eastern demand better, reports in- 
dicating a cleaning up of supplies. Southern 
buyers also in the market. Supplies about 


No. 2 white closed 1@1\4c 


equal to demand, 
3 white %@%*c over. 


over May and No, 
The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 41 @43 42% @45 95 @97T% 
2 white. 40% @42% 41% @44% 93%@97 
3 white. 38% @42 40 @43% 92 @96% 
4 white. 37 @39% 39 @42 89% @94% 


RYE—Offerings light. Demand good. No. 
2 27c over Chicago May, track, Baltimore, 
and 16c over c.i.f. Buffalo, shipment at the 
opening of navigation. Range for the week 
$1.41@1.47, compared with $1.39%@1.41% 
the previous week and $1.75@1.78 last year. 
The close Saturday was $1.44% @1.45%, with 
May $1.36% and July $1.14%. 

BARLEY—Buyers took hold slowly; range 
30@78c for poor to fancy, compared with 
47@79c the previous week and $1.40@1.66 


last year. The close Saturday was 62@75ic 
for malting, with May at 64%c. 
CORN GOODS—tTrade light, but leading 


producers have advanced prices despite the 
decline in grain. Corn flour $2, corn meal 
$1.85, cream meal $1.75, pearl hominy $1.90, 


granulated hominy $1.85, oatmeal $3, per 
100 lbs, in car lots; rolled oats, $2.65 per 
90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—tTrade moderate at $43 


Linseed oil lower 


per ton, f.o.b. Chicago. 
in car lots, 


at 65c per gallon for raw, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 





1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis..... 243 177 211 155 
Wheat, bus.... 605 223 469 387 
Corn, bus...... 2,212 1,839 2,157 566 
Oate, BUS...060 1,139 1,385, 1.642 797 
Rye, Bie ccss. 40 195 79 252. 
Barley, bus.... 199 278 128 80 
ST. LOUIS, MARCH 26 
FLOUR—Nominally, jute basis, f.o.b. St. 
Louis; 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent .....eseseeeees seeeee $8.00@8.20 
Btandard ..cccccscccece eercecececs 7.00@7.25 
Pirst CIOBP oc ccccKesesecvcecccees 5.50@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PRONE on vcciccdedecsésescesertenes $7.90@8.10 
BtrAig*nt .nccvcccccessecscsesececs 6.75 @6.90 
Firat CLAP wcccscccescccenscccece 5.25 @5.75 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
POCO. sariveseccancscescsveseseacs $8.00@8.20 
EPIL. © 6.4:0:6.6:666. 86056 60506680 «++ 6.90@7,25 
Pirat COMP 2. cccccccscccscecsvece 5.00@5.50 
MILLFEED—tThe feed market was very 
quiet on the heavy slump in prices. Weak- 


affecting millfeed, 
and no improvement is foreseen with the 
spring pasture coming on. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter wheat bran 
$22.50@23, soft winter bran $23.50@24, and 
gray shorts $25.50@26. 

WHEAT—Weakness in wheat was more 
pronounced this week, and prices declined 
steadily. The export demand has fallen off 
perceptibly. The most striking feature of 
the week was the statement by Broomhall’s 
that the British government's holdings .of 
wheat were 68,000,000 bus. With this total, 
it is not likely that the Royal Commission 
will enter the market again this season. 
This and other bearish influences are causing 
uneasiness to the trade, Receipts, 228 cars, 
against 312 last week. Cash prices: No. 1 
red, $1.51@1.54; No. 2 red, $1.53. 

CORN—Corn market followed the trend of 
wheat more or less, but closed lower on the 
week, owing to the immense supplies. Of- 
ferings greater than the demand. Receipts, 
314 cars, against 347. Cash prices: No. 2 
corn, 60c; No. 3 corn, 57@58c; No. 4 corn, 
55@66c; No. 6 corn, 52@63c; No. 2 yellow, 
60c; No. 3 yellow, 58c; No. 4 yellow, 56c; No. 
5 yellow, 54c; No. 6 yellow, 51c; No. 
white, 59c. 

OATS—Oats showed relatively 
strength than either wheat or corn, though 
closing prices also showed a slight decline 
on the week. Receipts, 145 cars, against 214. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 41@42c; No. 3 oats, 
4ic; No, 4 oats, 40@4l1c. 


ness in coarse grain is 





more 





WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 66,440 84,790 77,760 122,020 
Wheat, bus.. 637,870 332,463 530,510 277,150 
Corn, bus.... 596,700 746,450 367,020 517,770 
Oats, bus.:.. 442,000 618,000 427,840 529,170 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 5,500 1,250 13,810 
Barley, bus.. 6,400 12,800 1,680 16,580 

DULUTH, MARCH 26 

FLOUR—Nominal prices at Duluth- 








Superior, f.o.b. mills, 98-lb cottons, per bbl: 
Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $8.50@8.75 $13.50@13.75 
Bakers patent ..... 8.25@8.50 13.25@13.50 
First clear, jute..... 7.25 @7.75 9.00@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute... 5.25@5.75 6.25@ 6.50 
No, 2 semolina ..... 9.00@9.25 13.00@13.25 
Durum patent ...... 8.75@9.00° 12.75 @13.00 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per bbl, in cottons: No. 
2 straight, $8.30; pure white rye, $9.05; No. 


3 dark, $6.20; No. 5 dark, $7.65; No. 8 rye, 
$7.05. 
WHEAT—Demand for best grades of 


spring wheat strengthened all prices. Pre- 
miums up 1@8c. Receipts light and wanted 
by elevator and milling interests for a mix. 


Today 


ly at old basis or better. 
futures, 


lower grades dropped 2c, 


GRAIN PRICES 





Low grade 
durum dragged, but better grades sold readi- 


Little activity in ; 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 
vom Dark northern os 
March No. 1 No. 2 
oe 160% @ 165% 153% @161% 140% @ 150% 
21.. 160 @1 151 @161 142 @150 
22.. 162% O187% 153% @163% 144% @152% 
23.. 163 @168 154 @164 145 @153 
24.. 163 @174 158 @171 141 @159 
26.. 163 @174 158 @171 141 @159 
c-—Amber durum—, -———Durum—, 
we No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
145 @157 146 @153 149 148 
a1. 148 @157 146 @153 149 147 
22.. 149 @158 147 @154 150 148 
23.. 151% @157% 149% @153% 149% 147% 
24.. 155 @161 153 @157 154 152 
26.. 154% @160% 152% @156% 153% 151% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 


cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
8 yellow 3white No. 2 Barley 
March 19.. 56% 38 140 45@63 
March 21.. 55% 387% 140% 45@63 
March 22.. 55% 37% 140% 45 @63 
March 23.. 54 37 142 45@63 
March 24.. 54% 37% 149 45@63 
March 26.. 53% 37% 149 45@63 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, per 
bushel: 
e-—Spring— -——Durum— 
March May March May 
March 19 ...0. 145% 144% 147 146 
March 31 ...60. 145 144 146 146 
March 22 ..... - 146% 145% 148 147 
March 23 ...... 145 144 148% 146% 
March 34 ..cces 150 146 153 5 
March 26 ...... 150 146 154 149% 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1919 1921 1 
14 


Wheat— 1921 1920 
Spring .... 40 43 
Durum .... 8 
Winter ,... 1 11 


87 


Totals 163 122 14 89 
COPD 2ises. 125 oe 4 
OOS scccce 189 8 2 1 
eee 82 189 60 69 
Barley ' 1 7 15 ee 

Bonded... “se s 3 “x 
Flaxseed .. 7 17 38 34 

Bonded... 2 ee oe 

GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat 


stoc 


ks, 


1920 1919 
2 886 

61 34 

° 3 

63 923 
29°, 
‘16 
is 13 
March 26, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
Receipts by 


omitted in stocks): 


7--Wheat stocks— 
1921 1920 1919 1921 
bus bus’ bus cars 
1 dk nor ? 
1,2 nor § 13 -- 10,251 61 
3 dk nor ? 
3 nor j 60 3 425 12 
All other 
spring 357 214 2,400 48 
1 am dur) 
1,2 dur f 18 206 3,957 7 
All other 
durum ..1,390 1,058 5,504 25 
Winter .... 1 15 1,997 5 
Mixed .... 24 23 76 
Totals -1,863 1,519 24,534 234 


Stocks of coarse grain in 
elevators, 


-— Domestic— 


1921 1920 1919 1 
COrm wceccs 56 ee oe 
OGGRB scnvee 4,770 54 197 
were 245 7,454 3,079 
Barley aces 31 107 =812 


-1,633 24 25 
FLAXSEED 
improved slightly, 
2%c,up from March 19. 
vanced, No, 1 spot and 
under May. Receipts practicz 
Little activity in futures. 
ness was in May, 
of July changing hands. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 


Market 


921 
2 


1 
1 


ally 


1920 
cars 


1920 


futures cl 
Cash 
to arrive closing lic 


also 


-———grade—— 


1919 
cars 


9 


1 


Duluth-Superior 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


—Bonded——, 


1919 


o 


78 


osing 
ad- 


negligible. 


Most of the 
with only a few small lots 


r——Close 





busi- 





Opening Mar. 27 
Mar. 21 High Low Mar. 26 1920 
May ..$1,74 $1.75% $1.73 $1.76% $4.82 
July 177% 1.79% 4Li77 179% 4.70 
MILWAUKEE, MARCH 26 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
oo rrr eT $9.10 @10.00 








rea a 9.05 
i 8. | BOPPTPTTTETETTTLITT TT ) 6.75 
BOCOME GIO cc cccccccccesossicrs 4.60 
Bee Ms WEED ccc ceccreccccecn 9.00 
EVO GOUT, GEFRIGME 2 otc cccices 75@ 8.00 
ere OG, GEE cece ces cake céecs 5.20@ 7.35 
TEOMORS POCOME. ccc ceccccciccscs 8.25@ 8.50 
Coe ee Bee Oe i sce srien veer 1.60@ 3.70 
Coem Went, 160 FOS 2 ccvcsccedves 1.60@ 1.65 
COP: BFTEE, EES TOO ccc ctvccscocs 1.55@ 1.60 

MILLFEED—Lower; fair demand for 
prompt shipment for consumptive require- 
ments; offerings light. Standard bran, $22 
@23; standard fine middlings, $21@22; flour 
middlings, $27@28; hominy feed, $28; red 
dog, $33; rye feed, $18@19; old process oil 
meal, $43; cottonseed meal, $37@39; brew- 


ers’ dried grains, $28; gluten feed, $37,—all 


in 100-lb sacks, 
WHEAT—Declined 2@3c. 


last year, 48. 


Receipts, 45 
Offerings 


cars; last week, 42; 
fair and largely thin stuff, which is very 
dull. Millers and shippers indifferent, except 


at concessions. No. 1 northern, $1.52@1.59; 
No. 2, $1.51@1.56; No. 3, $1.39@1.47; No. 4, 
$1.28@1.88; No. 5, $1.18@1.28; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.60@1.61; No. 2 red, $1.57@1.59; 
No. 3 red, $1.50@1.55. 

RYE—Advanced 6c. Receipts, 14 cars; 
last week, 24; last year, 99. Offerings ex- 
tremely small; demand good from millers 
and shippers, causing shortage; No. 1, $1.47; 





No. 2, $1.46% @1.46%; No. 3, $1.40@1.46; 
No. 4, $1.30@1.45. 

CORN—Declined 3@3%c. Receipts, 412 
cars; last week, 538; last year, 222, Offer- 


ings liberal; industries and shippers more 
interested at decline. No. 3 white, 57% @ 
58c; No. 3 yellow, 574%. @58c; No. 3 mixed, 
57@57'%e. 
OATS—Declined 
last week, 134; 


%ec. Receipts, 124 cars; 
last year, 285. Demand fair, 
local and shipping, keeping supplies ab- 
sorbed; No. 2 white, 41@41%c; No. 3 white, 
39% @40c; No. 4 white, 38@39c; sample 
grade, 37@38c, 

BARLEY—Steady and unchanged. Re- 
ceipts, 110 cars; last week, 80; last year, 93. 
Fair demand for choice from industries and 
shippers. No. 1, 79@80c; No. 2, 70@78c; 
No, 3, 60@74c; feed, 55@68c. 


WEERK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








-~Receipts—~ -—Shipments 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 44,040 3,507 20,390 2,450 
Wheat, bus.. 60,750 64,320 21,750 124,620 
Corn, bus.... 587,100 308,580 287,125 130,660 
Oats, bus.... 262,260 629,850 183,975 153,300 
Barley, bus.. 174,585 155,460 25,500 53,380 
Rye, bus..... 19,460 133,650 9,060 120,150 
Feed, ‘tons... 232 180 3,342 2,846 
BOSTON, MARCH 26 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short..... $9.25@10.00 
Spring patents, standard ........ 8.50@ 9.50 
Hard winter patents .........00.. 8.50@ 9.50 
Soft winter patents ...........+. - 8.75@ 9.50 
Soft winter straights ........... 8.25@ 8.75 
BOLt WIMP CHORES occ. cccacteres 8.00@ 8.50 
Rye flour, white patent ......... 8.25@ 8.50 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet with market 


barely steady; spring bran, $32@33; winter 
bran, $33@34; middlings, $31@38; mixed 
feed, $34@38; red dog, $40; second clears, 


$49.50; gluten feed, $45.28; hominy feed, $31; 


stock feed, $33.50; oat hulls, reground, $14; 
cottonseed meal, $35@40,—all in 100’s, 


CER&AL 
with market lower. 


PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, 
Granulated yellow corn 
meal, $2.10; bolted yellow corn meal, $2.05; 
feeding corn meal, $1.65; cracked corn, 
$1.65; cream of maize, $4,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—A firm market, with good de- 
mand at $3 for rolled and $3.30 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS 
-—Receipts— 
19 


AND STOCKS 
7——Stocks—, 


921 1920 1921 1920 

Fiour, bbis...*12,633 32,060 ..... cseoses 
Weeeee, Wiss ivece Sere 1,517,733 
Corn, bus.... 42,315 15,940 311,366 ...... 
Oats, bus.... 25,430 78,040 10,055 207,379 
Rye, bus..... 1,400 7,290 i rrr 
WOriey, WUBse cease SOW <texde “ebaewes 
Millfeed, tons.. 75 ett eee ee 
Corn meal, bbis ° S| MELT eee ee 
Oatmeal, cases. 4,200 ta eee eee 
Oatmeal, sacks. oe OP. sbeee). dednae 
*Includes 600 bbls for export, compared 


with 205 in 1920. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing March 26: to Rotterdam, 222,857 bus 
corn. There were also exported to Liverpool 
500 sacks of flour of 140 Ibs, 





BUFFALO, MARCH 26 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
BONS PACONE GHTIME cicvccccicvter $9.00@9.30 
ET SERENE 6.64.65. 080 66d 00600080 8.50@9.00 
dn METALL 6.50@7.50 
CO SNE os kcev t¥0b 6008 bad eas 4.40@4.50 
See Ue WOE 6.0.6.0-600-60 etre eees -@9.00 
Perey DOMES Who 6 Hd 600 26H see O ESS see» @8.50 

Sacked 
ee. DOP TOE as ieetti cage ones $.....@26.00 


Standard middlings, per ton.... --@24,00 
PEED TOON 6.056 6 icc s6cetnceeese -»@29.00 
PIG TREE cccsctceeecsese -»@30.00 
Ce ES ee eer eee - » @35.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs....... -@ 1,90 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @31.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... . @31.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton -@27.50 
Gluten feed,,per ton ....... cow --@41,43 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... -@34.50 
GEE WRORL, BOT VOM ccccecescscces -»@41.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ +©@ 2.85 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton....... « «ee + @10.00 
Dees, SE. Ep. BEE GD 64 es iver cece ee 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ --@ 2.75 


WHEAT—Good demand for oy or mixed 
milling wheat and offerings very light. Mill- 
ers took all the offerings of No. 2 red or 
mixed at $1.70, on track, through billed. 

CORN—The market opened easy and de- 
clined steadily, closing weak, 2c lower than 
last Saturday. There was a fairly good 
demand and receipts were light. Closing: 
No. 2 yellow, 73c; No. 3 yellow, 72c; No. 4 


vellow, 68%c; No. 5 yellow, 65c; No. 6 yel- 
low, 62c, on track, through billed, 
OATS—Receipts were only fair and de- 








1500 


mand good nearly all week. Buyers fol- 
lowed the option and prices declined 2%c, 
with all the offerings taken at the close. 
Millers were anxious for supplies late in the 
week. Closing strong: No. 1 white, 47%c; 
No. 2 white, 47c; No. 3 white, 45c; No, 4 
white, 43%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were looking for sup- 
plies, but the offerings were very light and 
sellers asking too high prices, according to 
buyers’ ideas of value. Quotations: malting, 
85@95c; feed, 75@82c,—on track, through 
billed. Opening shipment, malting was of- 
fered at 78@82c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—The, few cars received this week did 
not come on the market. Buyers bid $1.50% 
for No, 2, on track, through billed, at the 
close today. 





NEW YORK, MARCH 26 

FLOUR—Market extremely quiet. Limited 
sales of small lots, with buyers holding off 
on account of unsettled conditions. Price 
situation firm with wide range. Quotations: 
spring fancy patent $10@10.40, standard 
patent $8.15@8.75, first clear $6.20@7; win- 
ter straight $7@8, Kansas straight $8@9, 
clear $6@7; rye, $8.35@9,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 262,590 bbls. 

WHEAT—Market sagging, reflecting bear- 
ish view of new crop prospects. Prices: 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.73; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, $1.89; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.62. 
Receipts, 511,000 bus. 

CORN—Decline has checked selling some- 
what, with little incentive to buying. Cash 
demand slow and little or no export inquiry. 
Prices:. No. 2 yellow, 82c; No. 2 mixed, 
81%c; No. 2 white,.82%¢t. . Receipts, 560,- 
200 bus. 

OATS—Little individual interest, and 
much of selling due to action of other mar- 
kets. Prices 51@57c, according to quality. 
Receipts, 178,000 bus. 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 26 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .........++e6+ $8.75 @9.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.25 @8.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.50@8.75 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 8.00@8.25 
Soft winter short patent.......... 8.50@8.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.75@7.00 
Rye flour, white ......seccccseeee 8.25 @8.76 
Rye flour, standard .........++06+ 7.50@8.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .......++.+. $10.50 
City mills’ blended patent ..........- 10.650 
City mills’ winter patent ............ 10.00 


City mills’ winter straight .......... 9.60 

MILLFEED—Steady and dull throughout. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $30@31; soft winter bran, $32@33; 
standard middlings, $29@30; flour middlings, 
$34@35; red dog, $39@41; city mills’ mid- 
dilings, $30@31. 

WHEAT—Down 4¢ on top grade; other- 
wise unchanged; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 120,315 bus; exports, 114,- 
238; stock, 1,043,241. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $1.64%; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.57; March, $1.57; May, 
$1.59%; range of southern for week, $1.20 
@1.57%. 

CORN—Lost 3%c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 1,634,179 bus; exports, 592,- 
710; stock, 2,618,931. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot, 73%c; March, 73%c; April, 74%c; 
range of southern for week, 71@78%c; near- 
by yellow cob, bbl, $3.90@3.95. 

OATS—Unchanged to ic lower; demand 
and movement light. Receipts, 11,188 bus; 
stock, 412,406. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 52%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 49c. 

RYE—Up 5c; movement and demand mod- 
erate, Receipts, 191,848 bus; exports, 85,714; 
stock, 957,973. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.64%. 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 26 

FLOUR—Receipts, 3,400 bbls, and 11,702,- 
660 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 3,000 sacks to 
Glasgow and 950 sacks to London. Quota- 
tions, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 

Spring first patent .........++++- 
Spring standard patent ...... ° 
Spring Bret COMP 2. cwccccccecvces 
Hard winter short patent ........ 
Hard winter straight ............ 
Soft winter straight ............. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. We quote on a 
basis of $8.75@9.50 bbl in sacks, according 
to quality. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing at a net decline of lc per bu. 
, Receipts, 120,514 bus; exports, 182,686; stock, 





720,352. Quetations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 

No, 2 red wimter ....c.ceecscccces $1.65@1.70 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.56@1.61 


Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, bc un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 


MILLFEED—Dull and lower under in- 


creased pressure to sell. Quotations: 

Sprimg OFAM ..nccccccccssscccscs $32.00 @33.00 
Soft winter bran .............. 33.00 @34.00 
Standard middlings ........... 31.00 @32.00 
Flour middlings ...........+5+. 35.00 @ 36.00 
BE MEE b-6b bbc 06saceteseesase 40.00 @ 41.00 


CORN—Offerings only moderate, but trade 
slow and market declined 3%@4dc. Receipts, 
499,278 bus; exports, 404,187; stock, 1,407,669. 
Quotations: car lots, new, in export elevator, 
No, 38, 77@77 ke. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and weak in sympa- 
thy with raw material, Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— . 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, faney ....... $2.00 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.00 


Yellow table meal, fancy ....-...s0++5 1.90 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OATS—tTrade slow and market declined 
2@2%c. Receipts, 52,270 bus; stock, 227,428. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 52@53c; No. 3 
white, 51@51%c; No. 4 white, 47% @48c. 

OATMEAL—Dull and weak in sympathy 
with decline in oats. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-Ilb sacks, $5.20; patent 
cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $9.23; pearl bar- 
ley, in 100-Ib sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4.50. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 29 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 
March 29 


Short patent, 98-lb 

Seer ee $9.00@9.60 $13.80@14.30 
Standard patent .... 8.40@9.10 13.40@13.95 
Bakers patent ...... 8.20@8.85 12.80@13.60 
*First clear, jute ... 5.50@6.00 9.25@ 9.55 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.05@4.25 7.50@ 8.00 

*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (March 29), 
in jute, were: 


Year ago 


March 29 Year ago 
Medium semolina...$8.40@8.45 $12.80@12.95 
Durum flour ....... 7.40@7.45 10.50@10.90 
re BT SP Area 6.00@6.50 7.50@ 8.00 


WEBKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
ABCD. Bone. <csce'ee 233,640 369,220 152,975 
March 26. 315,430 230,695 365,050 166,590 
March 19. 276,695 223,805 294,440 150,340 
March 12. 211,075 197,700 258,070 95,485 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 


April 2... ..oce. ,955 7,290 8,200 
March 26. 2,005 7,085 16,592 ...... 
March 19. 4,285 4,875 11,365 700 
March 12. 2,140 500 6,680 7,635 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
12. 60 68,465 183,195 140,255 one 510 
- 61 69,115 164,085 142,750 bes 850 
- 61 69,115 174,880 112,630 335 1,320 
Mar. . 5. 61 69,116 151,220 131,685 1,050 ase 
Mar. 12. 60 68,465 172,410 121,360 1,030 eee 
Mar. 19. 57 67,240 172,990 154,055 715 ott 
Mar. 26. 50 62,550 183,170 118,385 2,215 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (March 29), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

March 29 Year ago 

WUGM: 60 che ceeesss $18.00@19.00 $48.00@ 48.50 
Stand. middlings.. 17.00@18.00 52.00@53.00 
Flour middlings... 21.50@26.00 56.00@58.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 27.00@32.00 62.00@64.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $25.25 @25.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.00@26.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 26.75 @27.00 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 


27.50 @27.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 17.00@..... 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.20@ 2.25 
Corn meal, yellowf ........+.+++ 2.15@ 2.20 
Rye flour, white® ......+..ssee. 8.25@ 8.35 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 7.10@ 7.20 
Whole wheat-fiour, bbit ....... 7.20@ 7.25 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 7.00@ 7.10 
Rolled oats** ........ eccccccces cooo@™ 8.70 
Mill screenings, light, perton... 5.00@ 8.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 8.00@ 8.10 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 56.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 


Linseed oil meal* ..........++5 «vee + @40.50 


*In sacks, tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bb! in 

sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and future wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 
Mch, No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
23... 156% @163% 153% @159% 148% @154% 
24... 160% @167% 157% @162% 152% @157% 
Ber sc 50entOveses 20 ees @ 
26... 160% @169% 157% @162% 152% @157% 
28... 161% @170% 158% @163% 153% @158% 
29... 166% @175% 161% @168% 156% @163% 
Mch. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
23... 151% @161% 149% @156% 143% @149% 
24... 155% @165% 152% @159% 145% @152% 


@ 
26... 155% @167% 152% @159% 145% @152% 
28... 156% @168% 153% @160% 146% @153% 
29... 161% @1738% 155% @163% 148% @158% 


March March May March March May 

Fa $1.37 $1.36% 26..... $1.40% $1.37% 

ae 1.39% 1.37% 28..... 1.41% 1.38% 

BO ccs cccses coos BWecets 1.42 1.38% 
*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per bushel: 
Mch. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
22. 50% @51% 35% @36% 139 @140 46@66 
23. 50 @51 35% @35% 140% @141% 46@66 
24. 50 @51 35% @36% 143 @144 46@66 
GBP. ane secs e cave sets seven @ 


26. 51 @52 35% @36% 144% @145% 47@67 
28. 51 @52 35% @36% 142% @143% 419@69 
*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: March 27 

March 26 March 19 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,256,460 1,661,440 1,624,110 
Flour, bbis ...... 24,982 24,806 12,460 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,208 1,359 1,967 
co a rr 194,580 343,640 126,100 
Be 241,920 389,250 296,240 
Barley, bus ..... 240,210 290,320 247,420 
i eee 73,780 99,18 190,080 
Flaxseed, ‘bus ... 102,870 102,830 88,400 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: March 27 


March 26 March 19 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 862,650 1,144,360 681,200 
Flour, bbis ...... 347,635 300,819 289,622 
Milistuff, tons ... 13,480 12,512 11,658 
Corn, bus ....... 217,100 263,310 108,240 
Oats, bus ....... 217,800 226,200 351,360 
Barley, bus ..... 199,920 228,420 249,280 
Rye, bus ..... «++ 111,000 69,090 238,560 
Flaxseed, bus ... 11,680 14,100 8,800 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 27 Mar. 29 Mar. 30 
Mar. 26 Mar.19 1920 1919 1918 


Corn ... 508 515 49 23 796 
Oats ...9,354 9,247 2,718 1,271 1,481 
Barley ..1,051 998 853 1,351 1,178 
Rye .... 91 89 4,557 6,243 206 
Flaxs’d .1,164 1,162 27 115 79 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Mar. 27 Mar. 28 
192 

















Mar. 26 Mar. 19 920 1919 
Wat Geek ci... 1,234 1,174 556 881 
No. 1 northern... 12 11 81 8,309 
No. 2 northern... 10 9 1 1,287 
GENOTD cvcsedcess 4,316 4,893 7,851 10,001 
Totals ...... 5,573 6,087 8,469 20,478 
In 1918 .. -» 469 537 eee oe 
BO SOR 00a 0008 10,166 10,412 ice 
ie | haere 12,372 12,625 ° oe 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
a Mplse— -——Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 22..$1.74 1.74 1.73% 1.75% 1.79% 
March 23.. 1.73% 1.73% 1.72 1.74 1.78 


“March 24.. 1.74% 1.74% 1.72% 1.74% 1.79 

March B6%, 2.00.0 soocvee sooces tbh-es 0 esea06 
March 26.. 1.76 1.76 1.75 1.76 1.79% 
March 28.. 1.76% 1.76% 1.75 1.76 1.79% 


*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7——Receipts——, ——In store, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 103 88 176 1,164 27 «115 
Duluth..... 7 19 38 1,634 24 25 


Totals.... 110 107 214 2,798 51 140 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to March 
26, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 

334 











Minneapolis ... 4,515 3,411 479 
DUIER veccvees 3,038 1,102 2,099 740 
Totals ....é. 7,553 4,513 2,578 1,074 





TOLEDO, MARCH 26 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
oo f.o.b. mill, $7.95@8.35; spring, $8.50@ 
65. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: winter wheat bran, $29@30; winter 
wheat mixed feed, $30@30.50; winter wheat 
middlings, $29@31; oil meal, in 100-lb bags, 
$40; crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag, $7. 

Receipts: wheat, 16 cars, 8 contract; corn, 
55 cars, 20 contract; oats, 27 cars, 9 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 22,400 63,000 18,799 41,295 
Corn, bus.... 68,750 53,750 17,448 13,210 
Oats, bus.... 55,350 55,350 48,166 18,600 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
SS Sore 1,359 1,367 525 eee 
Consolidated 1,078 183 69 60 
Osgilvies ......... 1,026 261 75 eee 
Western ........ 1,078 252 29 231 
Grain Growers .. 1,708 473 67 eee 
Fort William .... 339 661 132 255 
GB. BH Be sesccceces 2,638 2,451 225 373 
North Western .. 668 — 27 14 Soe 
Port Arthur ..... 3,503 3,395 945 46 
Cam. Gov’t ...... 618 1,362 268 533 
Sask. Co-op. 3,307 580 82 87 


Davidson& Smith (208 222 61 .«.. 
1,883 393 255 














Private elevators. 3,096 

BOONE £2 ebiveds 20,626 13,106 2,885 1,840 
BORO BOO ce scecece 8,741 3,681 1,617 210 
Receipts ........ 832 1,127 325 62 
Rail shipments... 692 300 69 11 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... a Be. 3.0 Wasrcses 2,463 
No. 1 northern..8,093 No. 3 C. W...... 3,029 
No. 2 northern..3,865 Ex. 1 feed ..... 7 
No. 3 northern..4,023 1 feed ......... 1,116 








SS Serer See 8 BOGE acccecces 
We DS caccicctse 133 Others 
Sl eerrere er i 64 Private 
me, SEL 
DUPOM 2c cccccee 29 Total 
Wimter woccccece 19 
ORRSTS cc ccccces 682 
Private .......-- 3,096 
Total .cccces 20,626 


March 30, 1921 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 29, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





c From: \ 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 


To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... BO.06 _...c0c c0se-. cone -.ccne 
Amsterdam .... 22.50 25.50 25.50 22.50 25.50 
Antwerp ....... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.60 .... 
Belfast ........ $3.60 .... 33.60 .... wees 
Bremen ....... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
, RSS WE sete coed 666 0680 
COPE wcccccce 50.00 ee 0666 S606 vee 
Bergen ........ 32.50 .... 30.00 32.50 
Christiania - 32.50 32.50 30.00 32.50 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Copenhagen - 32.50 32.50 30.00 32.50 
er 32.560 .... 32.60 .... 
BREED dd ccccces 32.50 - 32.50 
Dundee ........ See bss6 ceed. aden 
Glasgow ....... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Stockholm ..... 45.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 


Gothenburg .... 32.50 32.50 30.00 32.50 





Rae cass. cece GOP coke conse 
Hamburg ..... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Bordeaux ...... SRBO cece BRBO cece cose 
Havre ......... 22.50 ch ED 0,000 a0 
Marseilles ..... 65.00 - 65.00 65.00 .. 
Helsingfors .... 45.00 fad -aaee keen ra 
Genoa, Naples.. 40.00 -- 65.00 65.00 .. 
i Seer 32.50 + “eese. obec 
EMAER cvvccvecee Cee 6346 bend 9660 tebe 
Liverpool ...... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
London ........ 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Londonderry ... 32.50 .... 32.50 .... .... 
Manchester .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Newcastle ..... WED ‘Ness weve Ciee seve 
Rotterdam . 22.60 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Gibraltar ...... Ce cele esek 666% cer 
x Meee 55.00 

Southampton 


© BB.60 nce coos cece cece 

DORE x 0060006 Ee ssce veeo BOO cite 

ie Es a SU. wend <ee wn” geee sper 

The rate from Portland, Maine, to Aber- 

Senn is 54%c; to Dundee, 53%c; to Leith, 
c. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended 
March 26, as reported by the Bureau of 
Markets, exclusive of flour, and including 
only wheat inspected out under American 
grades, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Rae 42 6 








Atlantic .... 898 1,851 9 
ey 2,844 782 3 ae 58 
Pacific ..... 351 Te 235 
Totals ....4,093 | 2,633 3 277 127 
Prev. week. .2,266 3,430 15 216 426 


Totals July 1- 
Mar. 26 206,544 24,380 2,567 17,715 29,619 





UTAH 


Ocpven, Uran, March 29.—(Special 
Telegram )—Wheat and flour prices took 
a slump in the Utah and Idaho markets 
during the past week, with wheat prices 
dropping to $1.10@1.15 bu, Ogden. 
There was very light movement of wheat, 
buyers not being noticeable in either 
terminal or country markets, and farm- 
ers generally continuing their policy of 
holding what little grain is left in the 
two states. There is some movement of 
wheat to the local mills, enough to keep 
normal supplies. 

Ogden prices on flour dropped to the 
lowest levels since the beginning of the 
World War, $7.25 bbl, f.o.b. Ogden, being 
the quotation for both hard and family 
patent flours, basis 49-lb cotton bags. 
Offers were made to Mississippi River 
points at $8 bbl for standard and $8.25 
for high patent, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 49-lb cotton bags, and to Pacific 
Coast points at $8.25 bbl for hard or 
high patents, f.o.b. California common 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. Millfeed 
also sagged during the week, reaching 
$28 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, for bran, and $83, 
f.o.b. California common points. 

. = 
Announcement that 1,250,000 Ibs of 


alfalfa seed had been purchased by the 
Charles Peppard & Sons Seed Co. of 


- Kansas City from the alfalfa seed pool 


of the Utah State Farm Bureau has just 
been made, this concluding the dealings 
of the pool for this year. The contract 
price was l4c, with a 50-50 agreement 
on all market advances. Seed not pooled 
is now being disposed of rapidly. The 
Peppard company announces that the 
recent transaction was the largest single 
sale of American grown alfalfa seed ever 
made.in the United States. 


J. Edward Taylor, commercial agent 
of the Utah State Farm Bureau, has 
been appointed a member of the new 
Utah State Board of Agriculture by 
Governor Mabey. Mr. Taylor has been 
actively connected with the Utah grain 
business, handling many .individual and 
collective sales and purchases for Utah 
farmers. He will continue his services 
with the farm bureau. 


W. E. Zuprann. 
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March 30, 1921 
DEATH OF HARRY N. WILSON 


Milwaukee Representative of The Northwest- 
ern Miller for 16 Years Dies at 
Age of 51 


Mitwavuxer, W1s., March 26.—Harry 
Newell Wilson, since 1905 Milwaukee 
representative of The Northwestern 
Miller, and one of the best known figures 
in the Milwaukee grain trade, died Fri- 
day afternoon, March 25, at a Milwaukee 
hospital, where he had been confined for 
seven weeks following a general break- 
down. He was 51 years of age, and a 
native of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Wilson was the proprietor and 
manager of the Western Feed Market 
Bureau. as well as the editor and asso- 
ciate publisher of the Daily Trade Re- 
view, official market publication of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. He 
was long recognized as an authority on 
grain, flour and feed markets. His early 
training was received under the late 
Frederick W. Friese, for more than 50 
years publisher of the Daily Commercial 
Letter of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, which was absorbed by the 
Daily Trade Review about six months 
ago. 

Conte to Milwaukee as a boy with 
his parents, Mr. Wilson attended East 
Division High School. During this time 
he gained wide note for his heroic rescue 
of a drowning boy, jumping from a high 
viaduct and saving the lad. He was pre- 
sented with a gold medal at a banquet 
arranged by prominent citizens in ap- 
preciation of the act, the dinner being 
attended by the governor of Wisconsin 
as a guest. 

He is survived by his aged father, 
Henry M. Wilson, a pioneer in the Mil- 
waukee grain trade; his wife, Mrs. Sue 
Morehouse Wilson, his two children, Lin- 
den and Ruth Morehouse Wilson, and by 
five sisters. 

Mr. Wilson was long a member of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce and 
of the Milwaukee Press Club. 

Funeral services will be held Monday, 
March 28, at 2 p.m., with interment at 
Forest Home. 





L, E. Meyer. 
* * 

It is with sincere regret that The 
Northwestern Miller records the death 
of its Milwaukee representative, Harry 
Newell Wilson, whose connection with 
this publication had existed continuously 
since 1905, and who was widely known 
throughout the milling industry and the 
grain and feed trades. His entire busi- 
ness life was devoted to recording and 
publishing the news of the trades with 
which he was connected. As editor of 
the Daily Trade Review, the official mar- 
ket publication of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as proprietor and 
manager of the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, and through his long connec- 
tion with The Northwestern Miller, Mr. 
Wilson had made an important place for 
himself as an unfailing source of accu- 
rate and dependable information. 

During a period when the general 
course of news publication has been 
away from precise knowledge, correct- 
ness of statement and reliability, Mr. 
Wilson stood firmly and consistently for 
the highest ideals of public service in 
commercial journalism. From the day 
of his first appointment as Milwaukee 
representative of The Northwestern 
Miller, sixteen years ago, until the begin- 
ning of his fatal illness last month, there 
was practically not a single week in which 
his correspondence failed to reach Min- 
neapolis at exactly the scheduled time, 
or to cover the news of his territory 
with exemplary fullness and accuracy. 
Every request for information or service 
found him unfailingly willing, friendly 
and helpful, and regarding certain 
phases of the trade he was an inexhausti- 
ble mine of clear and accurate infor- 
mation. 

His loss will be felt above all by the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, which 
he had so long and so faithfully served, 
and in the feed trade, which had learned 
to look upon him as its combined oracle 
and encyclopedia. Fer thirty years he 
had devoted his entire strength and his 
very exceptional ability to serving the 
milling, grain and feed trades through 
compiling, preparing and publishing re- 
ports the accuracy of which could be 
implicitly relied on, and by his personal- 
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ity no less than by his service he had 
won such friendship and respect as are 
the truest proofs of work well done. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 1485.) 

Rye flour advanced 50@60c bbl in the 
last week, with demand fair. 

A. C. Loring, presiderit of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is in 
the East. 

E. Stoltze, manager of the Mason City 
(Iowa) Flour & Feed Co., is in Minne- 
apolis today. 

Rye middlings have dropped $3@4 ton 
for the week, to the basis of $17 in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Quotations on screenings are nominal. 








is going with the Listman Mills at La 
Crosse, Wis. 


J. C. Cake, of the Cake & Freedman 


Co., Philadelphia, in Minneapolis last 
week, made arrangements to represent 
the Van Dusen Milling Co. in New York 
City, where the company is to open an 
office shortly. 


At a meeting of the North Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association {In Grand 
Forks, N. D., last week, resolutions were 
adopted urging President Harding to aid 
in establishing an embargo against the 
importation of Canadian wheat into this 
country. 

David E. Treharne, D.S.O., of London, 
a son of F, G. Treharne, managing direc- 
tor of the Spillers Milling and Associ- 


The Late Harry Newell Wilson, Milwaukee, Wis. 


On some grades, consignees cannot get 
enough to pay the freight. 


Frank W. Goldie, general agent for 
the Pere Marquette road at Milwaukee, 
visited relatives in Minneapolis over 
Easter. 

W. H. Leederman, branch manager at 
Richmond, Va., for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the home 
office last week. 


A meeting of the creditors of the Rush 
City (Minn.) Milling Co. will be held at 
the Midland National Bank, Minneapolis, 
April 4, at 3 p.m. 

E. J. Dalby, northwestern representa- 
tive of the Wolf Co., has sold an 86-inch, 
36-sieve, four-section Wolf sifter to The 
Willy Co., Appleton, Wis. 

Compared with a year ago, bran at 
Minneapolis is $29.50@30 ton lower, 
standard middlings $85, and flour mid- 
dlings and red dog $32@35. 

Trading in the July wheat future be- 
gan in Minneapolis March 28. The open- 
ing quotation was $1.314,@1.32%,, or 
about 16c under the May option. 

The office of the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) 
Mills, at Sleepy Eye, is to be closed this 
week. Richard Swartz, who is in charge, 


ated Industries, is a Minneapolis visitor 
today. Mr. Treharne, who was a major 
in the Royal Field Artillery, is interested 
in the, technical side of milling, and is 
visiting some of the large mills in this 
country. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has installed a Carter disc sepa- 


rator in each of the following mills: F. 
W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich; Star 
Flouring Mills, McMinnville, Oregon; 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Valley City, 
N. D; Chippewa Milling Co., Monte- 
video, Minn; Hanover Milling Co., Al- 
bertville, Minn; Theis & Reko, Dundee, 
Ill. 


Based on the close today (March 29), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.45 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.35; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.39, No. 1 northern $1.37; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.48, No, 1 northern $1.33; in ceritral 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.17. 

R. E. Williams, the flour jobber of 
Harrisburg, Pa., has acquired an interest 
in the Chippewa Milling Co., of Monte- 
video, Minn., and will have charge of 
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sales for the company. Mr. Williams 
returned to the East Saturday. He does 
not anticipate that his new connection 
will affect in any way his sales organi- 
zation at Harrisburg, which will be con- 
tinued as heretofore. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the Inter 
State Flour & Feed Co., Minneapolis, will 
attend a joint committee meeting in St. 
Louis, Thursday of this week, to draft a 
uniform sales contract for feedstuffs. 
Three national associations are repre- 
sented by the committee, viz., Millers’ 
National Federation, Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association and the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association. 

The Grand Trunk Railway System in- 
tends to keep open the port of Portland, 
Maine, during the coming summer sea- 
son. The grain elevator at that point 
will also be in operation. The present 
Portland service to Antwerp, Rotterdam 
and Hamburg will be continued. There 
are six boats in this service, two each 
month, and the Robert Reford Co., Ltd., 
the Portland agents, say more boats will 
be put into commission if business war- 
rants it. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., March 26.—The 
flour business is very quiet. Wholesal- 
ers, bakers ‘and the trade in general are 
buying only as they need, and mostly 
from spot lots. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
wheat, $7.50@9.25; hard -winter wheat 
95 per cent, $7.75@8; short patents, 
$8.40@9; soft winter wheat, $7.50@7.95; 
short patents, $8.25@8.50. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
as quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cot- 
ton sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream 
meal and grits, $1.85@2. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as quoted by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 86c, No. 2 white 
88c; oats, No. 2 white 57c, No. 3 white 
56c; wheat bran, in bags, per ton car 
lots, $31; per 100 lbs, on track, $1.60. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
926 cars; corn, export 1,100, local 105; 
oats, export 13, local 72; rye, 70. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,531,000 
bus; corn, 696,000; oats, 45,000; rye, 103,- 
000; barley, 112,000. Inspected outward 
on shipboard: wheat, 259,845 bus; corn, 
134,285. 

* 

Among visitors who passed through 
New Orleans this week was R. C. Sow- 
den, president New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





BAKERY SUPPLY MEN MEET 

The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Bakers’ Supply Houses 
was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 18-19. 
The meeting was attended by 26 members. 
Morning and afternoon business sessions 
were held each day. The evening of 
March 18 a banquet was held, and on 
the evening of March 19 a theatre party. 
Following the meeting, on Sunday, the 
members took an automobile tour around 
Cincinnati, and ended their gathering 
= a dinner at the Hyde Park Country 

ub. 

All the officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: president, B. B. Grennell, Chicago; 
vice president, F. F. Bruce, Cleveland; 
secretary-treasurer, T. F. Naughtin, 
Omaha. Executive committee: S. W. 
Noggle, Kansas City, E., C. Johnson, 
Boston, and T. F. Ferguson, Detroit. 





OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbis, with 
comparisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WO WO cacecicedsvtvciws 11,303 47 
Di SE 60 cc ccccucvecece 12,900 53 
WOOP GOO sccccccccccccsves 7,775 32 
Two years AGO .......eseee 19,095 79 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mple—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


March 23.. 175 195 78 33 205 215 
March 24.. 209 131 27 3 334 105 
March 25.. *°.. 156 °.. 1660 ?.. 121 
March 26.. 321 311 35 13 260 243 


March 28.. 140 293 62 27 506 245 
March 29.. 134 82 15 19 302 388 





Totals .. 979 1,168 217 111 1,607 1,317 


*Holiday. 
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AUSTRALIAN CONDITIONS 


Harvesting Completed—Plight of Country 
Mills—Unsatisfactory Position of Trade 
with the United States 


Mexzourne, Vicronia, Feb, 21.—The 
harvesting of cereal crops has been com- 
pleted practically throughout Australia, 
and every effort is now being made by 
the railway authorities and the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board to move the grain 
to the seaboard in readiness for trans- 
portation overseas. 

Included in the wheat sent away from 
Victoria during January was a parcel 
of 144,269 ctls to Germany. France took 
264,311, Belgium 271,747, Egypt 189,750, 
and the United Kingdom 290,144. For 
other destinations there were 153,919 ctls. 
The aggregate for the month was 1,314,- 
140 ctls, compared with 1,497,657 for the 
corresponding month of last year. The 
exports of flour from Victoria during 
January totaled 134,203 ctls, against 
335,488 12 months ago. The flour des- 
tinations were: United Kingdom, 96,236 
ctls; South Africa, 6,021; Java, etc., 22,- 
504; Asia, 2,097; other ports, 5,770. 

Statistics issued by the Australian 
Wheat Board indicate that during the 
week ended Feb, 14 the shipments of this 
season’s wheat from various ports in the 
commonwealth amounted to 3,046,000 
bus, and the sales in Australia absorbed 
2,163,000. Since the opening of the ship- 
ping season, 14,650,000 bus have been 
sent overseas, and the Australian sales 
have accounted for 3,471,000. The ship- 
ments from Victoria, 5,460,000 bus, have 
been greatly in excess of those from any 
of the other states. In the matter of 
local sales, however, New South Wales 
has led the way, having dealt with 2,- 
332,000 bus, compared with 702,000 in 
Victoria. Altogether, 11,516,000 bus 
have been added to shippers’ stocks, and 
the shipping agents, on the date men- 
tioned, held 25,686,000 bus in New South 
Wales, 18,479,000 in Victoria, 20,765,000 
in South Australia, and 66,770,000 in 
Western Australia. Millers’ stocks ag- 
gregated 11,184,000 bus. To Feb. 14 
there had been placed in the pool 100,- 
912,000 bus. 

A summary of the operations of the 
wheat pooling scheme during the last 
six seasons reveals that 606,751,000 bus 
have been handled by the Australian 
Wheat Board. Shipments have aggregat- 
ed 272,720,000 bus, and,gin addition, flour 
equivalent to 56,482, bus wheat has 
been sent across the water. The sales 
effected in Australia have represented 
183,395,000 bus. 





FLOUR FOR EGYPT 


A contract has been made between the 
Victorian Wheat Commission and the 
flour millers in this state whereby 3,500 
tons flour of 80 per cent extraction will 
be gristed to the order of the Egyptian 
government. The whole of it is to be 
dispatched within the next few days. 
The major portion of it has already been 
gristed by the metropolitan mills. 


EXPORT FLOUR 


At the request of Victorian flour mill- 
ers the price of wheat for flour for ex- 
port to South Africa and the East has 
been further reduced by 3d per bu to 9s. 
Whether and to what extent business in 
flour can be done with those countries on 
that basis has yet to be ascertained. Of- 
fers have been sent to prospective buy- 
ers. It is considered that, if millers 
were permitted to forward flour to the 
United Kingdom, sales could be effected 
in that direction. Frequent inquiries 
have been received in Victoria from Brit- 
ish buyers, but it has been impossible 
to do anything in consequence of the 
embargo upon the exportation of flour 
to the United Kingdom. 


MILLING TRADE IN VICTORIA 


There is much dissatisfaction in mill- 
ing circles in Victoria over the plight of 
the country mills, a position attributed 
mainly to the restrictions imposed by the 
Australian Wheat Board regarding the 
price at which wheat has been made 
available for gristing. Ordinarily in 


January the mills are fully employed, 
and run three shifts. This year, although 
some of the plants have been moderately 
engaged, the average working time has 
been reduced by about three quarters. 
As a result the whole industry has been 
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affected, and considerable unemployment 
has been created. 

The Melbourne newspapers emphasize 
the fact that a very bitter feeling exists 
owing to the inability of millers in the 
past to obtain supplies of wheat for 
gristing at such a price as would enable 
them to hold their own in quarters for- 
— supplied by the Australian trade. 

t is 
for wheat fixed first at 10s 6d per bu 
and later at somewhat reduced prices, 
the millers, notwithstanding the high 
rates ruling locally for offals, have not 
been able to bid down to the level at 
which American flour has been available. 
Hence there is a genuine and general 
fear that there may be brought about a 
total loss of the markets in which Aus- 
tralians have hitherto been easily domi- 
nant. 

The attitude adopted by the Austra- 
lian Wheat Board is that it owes a duty 
to the wheat farmers to do its best for 
them, and that if such reductions in the 
price of wheat were made as have been 
urged by the millers the losses to the 
growers of the grain would be so great 
as to evoke severe and well-deserved 
criticism, 

Members of the Flour Mill Employees’ 
Union have expressed themselves in em- 
phatic terms regarding the closing down 
of the majority of the mills. Steps tak- 
en by the union to secure relief for the 
unemployed operatives, and to bring 
about the reopening of the mills, have 
proved unsuccessful, according to an 
official report. The union has now pro- 
posed the appointment of a commission 
to inquire into the cost of bread, from 
the harvesting of the wheat to the bak- 
er’s shop, and the methods by which the 
authorities fixed the price of wheat for 
home consumption at 9s per bu. 

The union contends that if the flour 
mills are compelled to operate on the 
present restricted basis a further in- 
crease in the price of flour, as well as in 
that of bread, in inevitable. It is claimed 
that 90 per cent of the farmers are not 
in favor of the present high charge for 
wheat, The gristing of wheat in Aus- 
tralia to the full capacity of the mills is 
strongly advocated, and in this connec- 
tion it is emphasized that the necessary 
machinery and labor are available. / 

It is also contended that, had the price 
of wheat for flour export been fixed at 
9s 3d per bu early in December, thou- 
sands of tons of flour would have been 
sold by the millers, large supplies of 
bran and pollard would have been placed 
on the market, and thousands of workers 
would have found remunerative employ- 
ment. A manifesto containing all the 
particulars mentioned has been distribut- 
ed among the federal and state parlia- 
mentary labor representatives, trades 
union leaders, political organizations and 
the municipal councils, 

Owing to the local prices commission- 
er having fixed the price of flour at a 
rate below what is considered to be fair, 
further flour mills have been closed down 
in Queensland. 


SUGGESTED BOYCOTT ON BAKERS 


There is in Victoria an organization 
known as the Housewives’ Association, 
which has 66 branches in Melbourne and 
suburbs, and more than 30 in the rural 
areas. It was formed primarily with the 
object of protesting against the high cost 
of living and, so far as might be possible, 
taking action which would lead to the 
earliest reduction of prices. 

_It has achieved its purpose in several 
directions. Some time ago the members 
swore not to wear gloves until the cost 
of these came down, and within three 
months the desired result was brought 
about. At a meeting of one of the city 
branches last week it was suggested that 
“if the price of bread does not come 
down. women should hold a great indig- 
nation meeting, stop buying bread and 
make it in their own homes.” The idea 
was heartily applauded. 

In view of the reduction of 22s 6d per 
ton in the price of flour, the bakers have 
promised to give early consideration to 
the question of lowering bread prices 
accordingly. The Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation has intimated that it has no de- 
sire to take advantage of consumers in 
the matter. Its members, however, are 
placed in a peculiar position, as most of 
them are stocked with flour which was 
purchased at £21 per ton. On the basis 


inted out that, with quotations 


of 650 4-lb loaves to the ton of flour a 
fall of 22s 6d would represent not quite 
one half penny a loaf. 


WHEAT DOCKAGES 

The New South Wales Wheat Board 
has been receiving into the silos all 
wheat weighing 54 lbs per bu and over, 
provided the grain was sound. The wheat 
has been subject to the following dock- 
age charges: 59-lb, dockage nil; 58-lb, 
¥,d; 57-lb, 2d; 56-lb, $144d; 55-lb, 44,4; 
54-lb, 6d. All damaged wheat, whether 
up to the f.a.q. standard or not, has been 
subject to dockage, according to the 
amount of damaged grain included in the 
consignments. 

There has been further criticism of the 
management of the Wheat Pool in New 
South Wales. At a representative meet- 
ing of farmers at an important center 
just across the Victorian border, re- 
cently, a vigorous protest was made 
against the continuance of the pool in 
1922, It was contended that there had 
been so much waste of the farmers’ 
money in running the pool that it was 
desired ‘to witness, at the earliest mo- 
ment, a reversion to open marketing con- 
ditions. “To sell wheat to shippers at a 
slightly lower price, it was urged, would 
be preferable to waiting almost indefi- 
nitely for money from the government 
pools, . 


FINANCING THE WHEAT CROP 


During last week, at a meeting of the 
Australian Wheat Board, several im- 
portant questions were dealt with, in- 
cluding the payment of the second ad- 
vance of 2s 6d per bu under the common- 
wealth guaranty of 5s per bu; the issu- 
ing of negotiable scrip for the unpaid 
balance, and the winding up of the old 
wartime pools, a matter which has been 
held up pending the disposal of stacks of 
old wheat in South Australia. The pre- 
mier of South Australia was in attend- 
ance, and assured the board that the 
old grain in his state would be disposed 
of at an early date. 


BANK NOTE ISSUE 


The number of commonwealth bank 
notes in circulation on Jan. 31 represent- 
ed £59,058,454, compared with a total 
value of unredeemed notes worth £57,- 
651,401 at the end of December. In the 
first month of the new year, however, 
there was apparent a pronounced de- 
crease in the value of notes in the hands 
of the public, the total having been £24,- 
273,938. Against the total note issue of 
£59,058,454, gold was held to the value 
of £23,543,238, representing 39.86 per 
cent of the entire circulation, and 96.98 
per cent of the notes in active circula- 
tion, 


CHARTERING WHEAT SHIPS 


According to a press telegram from 
Sydney, New South Wales, the decision 
of the Australian Wheat Board to en- 
gage all freight for the carriage of wheat 
through the London advisory committee 
has caused considerable dissatisfaction 
among Australian shipping agents. The 
amount of freight chartered by the 
board, it is asserted, is still below the 
amount required, and charters are being 
effected daily. Shipping men are at a 
loss to understand why the board refuses 
to do business in Australia. | 

Last week the principal of a firm which 
is the Australian agent for a number 
of American shipping companies came to 
Melbourne from Sydney and offered the 
Wheat Board a number of 10,000-ton 
steamers. Rates of freight and other 
matters were not discussed, the agent 
having been requested to communicate his 
offer to the London office of the board. 
The effect of this is that the Australian 
agerits are debarred from having any 
share in the chartering business, as they 
are agents for Australia alone. 

The message adds that the New South 
Wales State Wheat Board has protested 
strongly to the central authorities against 
the shortage of shipping which has ren- 
dered it necessary to discontinue the 
trucking of wheat from the country to 
Darling Island, Sydney. Shipping agents 
consider that thousands of tons of ship- 
ping have been lost to the Wheat Board 
owing to the central authorities having 
refused to charter in Australia. 


TRADE WITH AMERICA 


The Australian trade commissioner to 
the United States, Mark Sheldon, has 
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directed attention to the “unsatisfactory 
state of the commonwealth’s trade with 
America.” He indicates that Australia’s 
imports from America in 1920 revealed 
an increase of £5,000,000 above those 
for the previous year. 

Returns furnished by the common- 
wealth department of trade and customs 
show the trade between the two coun- 
tries during the last two financial years 
(ending June 30) to have been as fol- 
lows: Exports to United States, 1918-19, 
£9,009,395; 1919-20, £11,129,937. Im- 
ports from United States, 1918-19, £27,- 
180,796; 1919-20, £23,826,313. 

Appended are details of the leading 
exports to the United States and the 
imports to Australia therefrom, in 
pounds sterling: 


EXPORTS 

1918-19 1919-20 

Foodstuffs of animal origin 157,088 363,267 
Foodstuffs of vegetable ori- 


MED. wee debs bed neh eons 1,405,418 272,302 
Animal substances not 

TERED .cdcccnccdsces 6,128,845 9,223,816 
Vegetable substances and 

GOOD: 65.0060 400620 60tbeee 457,819 99,516 
Oils, fats and waxes....... 75,784 116,036 


Ores and metals, unmanu- 
factured or partly manu- 
Fastured  ..cvcsccccssece 

India rubber and leather... 


IMPORTS 


676,305 
12,857 


624,552 
101,617 


1918-19 1919-20 


Foodstuffs of animal origin 205,063 429,137 
Foodstuffs of vegetable ori- 

BEM oo ccccccccccccccccece 241,732 199,617 
Tobacco, etc. .....cecccees 1,527,937 245,919 
Vegetable substances and 

MOO ps cwccecreneceenses 168,653 237,574 
Apparel, textiles. and 

manufactured fibers..... 4,109,844 2,906,214 
Oils, fats and waxes...... 2,495,611 2,071,183 
Paints and varnishes ..... 326,615 150,682 
Ores and metals .......... 385,340 254,125 


Machines and machinery.. 8,509,002 8,101,000 
India rubber and leather.. 1,009,402 1,065,866 
Wood and wicker ........ 1,209,175 1,335,016 
Earthenware, cements, 
glass, china and stone 
WETS sccvccsrcccsececeone 587,569 251,907 
Paper and stationery.....: 2,442,333 1,287,938 
Jewelry, timepieces and 
319,656 258,840 


SO OOO 6. écecesece 
Optical, surgical and scien- 
472,394 624,674 


tific instruments ........ 
Drugs, chemicals and fer- 

SNS: sh adicaeihesiscan’ 1,284,492 876,931 
BEIBCOMUAMOORD co ccccccccere 1,768,780 1,220,557 

It is expected, however, that when they 
are made available the figures for the 
last six months of 1920 will appreciably 
alter the position disclosed in the tables 
given above. 

The American trade commissioner in 
Australia, Mr. Ferrin, agrees with Mr. 
Sheldon that the latest statistics of trade 
between the two countries are discourag- 
ing. He advances the view that “the 
great increase in America’s exports to 
the commonwealth, with the concurrent 
decrease in exports from Australia to 
the United States, has, apparently, creat- 
ed a position almost fatal to commerce 
between the two countries. He feels, 
however, that the situation is only tem- 
porary. The action taken by the banks 
in restricting remittances abroad, the ef- 
fects of the recent high court decision on 


the valuation of goods for duty pur- - 


poses, and other factors, are combining 
to reduce importations from America in- 
to Australia, but other factors, not as 
yet much in evidence, will lead to an 
increase in the exports to the United 
States at no distant date. 

Mr. Ferrin believes that the principal 
reason for the decrease in exports to 
America was the sudden and substantial 
fall in the United States of raw ma- 
terials, including wool, hides and euca- 
lyptus oil, which it had been accustomed 
to obtain from Australia. There are 
indications, he added, that within a few 
months prices will touch bottom and that 
a new buying movement will be inaugu- 
rated. 

It is confidently expected by Mr. Fer- 
rin that, with an increase in the exports 
from Australia to America, and the 
easing of the exchange position, imports 
into Australia will tend to return to nor- 
mal. This, he points out, means, accord- 
ing to the tendency of the last 12 years, 
an average annual increase of about 14 
per cent, while the normal average year- 
ly increase in exports from Australia is 
approximately 24 per cent, 

Taking the six years from the begin- 
ning of the great war, Mr. Ferrin states 
that the increase of Australian exports 
to the United States over the average of 
12 years before the war was 200 per cent, 
or 3314 per annum, which was double 
the rate of increase of Australian im- 
ports from America. 


Cuartes J. MATTHEWS. 
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THE ANDREW J. HUNT MEMORIAL 


(Continued from page 1478.) 


he gave up the unequal battle and passed 
away, as much a sacrifice to the cause of 
his country as any soldier who fell in 
battle. In his own way and in full dis- 
charge of the duty to which he was called 
he gave, in very truth, the last full meas- 
ure of devotion. 

Because of this, it is fitting that the 
great industry which was so faithfully 
served by him and his associates during 
the war period should suitably commemo- 
rate that one of their number who fell 
in the ranks. The fund already sub- 
scribed is sufficient to make the millers’ 
participation in the cost of the Andrew 
J. Hunt Memorial Church a substantial 
one, and one quite justifying naming it 
in his memory. It would, however, be a 
generous and gracious act if those mill- 
ers outside of Mr. Hunt’s own section 
would add their own contributions to the 
memorial fund. The committee itself 
does not feel that active and urgent 
solicitation should be undertaken, but its 
members believe they would fail in their 
trusteeship if they did not give every 
member of the industry a chance to par- 
ticipate in providing this enduring trib- 
ute to the memory of one of the great 
names of modern milling history, to a 
fine servant of the trade and to a man 
whose kindliness, gentleness of manner 
and unassuming devotion to duty and to 
his friends gained for himself a measure 
of affection rarely enjoyed even by those 
who attain higher places among men. 

* * 


Subscriptions to the Andrew J. Hunt 
Memorial Fund may be sent, either with 
remittance accompanying or in the form 
of a pledge subject to call, to Mr. L. E. 
Moses, president Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., or to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, in which all subscriptions will 
be acknowledged. 


Andrew J, Hunt Memorial Association 


Subscriptions 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
DE. o 0,6:0.5.0.06 00 0009.0000.064000660 000.0 80 $250 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 250 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
DIED 8-656. 05.6 546464 0006s Cease neeuS 250 
Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Milling & 
Wievator CO, occvcsccccsccescccseccves 250 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 250 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 


BRIER, och cvioccrecvesccectsccceeseeces 250 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

Palle, TORAS 2. ccccccccescccccvsccess 250 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 

FRAMERS cccccccccveccscscoscetevecece 250 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

» TPR eTee eRe eee tk. 250 
Arkansas City Milling Co. Arkansas 

City, Kamaa® ...cccccsccsccccsesccece 200 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 200 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 200 


Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 200 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 200 
H, D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas 200 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 


MO cscccccescscccecccsccscscessoeses 200 
Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas.... 200 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, 

BEAMBAS ec ccccccccccccccccsccecccseces 200 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 

CHEM, Ties socvcccesscccctnsvccsdcaceses 200 


Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Dallas, Texas 200 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb. 200 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 200 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb........ 150 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
GH ce probe bsertereecorcecoensevesess 1 
Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
15 


I ib 6c'0 6b 4 0b cco cad.ccregeseeuene® 125 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla, 100 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 


WU. cevecccreMrceccsoceseccescensees 100 
Blackwell (Okla.) Milling & Elevator 

Wr eal koe. 050). 605 05.4064 + R600 cee boa eO 100 
Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, 

DE waheb btn (0066000 0:00.00 CeDeD BEERS 100 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 

De pt ceeeostkesspekbbessdeuceowse 100 
Concordia (Kansas) Milling Co......... 100 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 

BOM, KAnSas ... ccs ccsvsesccccseceees 100 
B. A, Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.. 100 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 100 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla........... 100 
Federal Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 100 
Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co..... 100 


Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
1 


De covccesecccestsscrcneecsesesccece 100 
K. B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, Kansas 100 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 


Bae City, MO. occcccccccccsccssccccece 100 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co....... 100 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 100 
Lyons Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas....... 100 
Morrison Bros. Mills, Jéfferson, Okla.... 100 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 100 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 100 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co........... 100 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 100 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 100 


Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas 100 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
TEAMORD 2 cccccccccccccccccccccsceseces 100 


Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co 1 


SPP eit PULSE 00 
Black Bros., Beatrice, Neb. ......-+..+. 75 
Gladney Milling Co., Sherman, Texas... 75 


Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla.... 75 
G. B. R. Smith Milling Co., Sherman, 











TWOROD cc cccsccccsesecceseccsccececces 75 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 75 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 

TEAMGER ccccccccccccccvecccccescccces 75 
Claflin (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co..... 50 
Collin County Milling Co., McKinney, 

WORD ons dadeoterecscouecoeeesecrecsese 50 
Hays City (Kansas) Fiour Mills........ 50 
Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas....... 50 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 50 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 

Y 50 

50 
Pioneer Flour Co., San Antonio, Texas.. 50 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 50 
Perry (Okla.) Milling Co. ......-eeeeeee 50 
Ponca City (Okla.) Milling Co........... 50 
Reno Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 

GBD ncccccccccetecevvcccessevescevees 50 
Stafford (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 50 
Whaley Mill & Elevator Co., Gaines- 

WIIG, TORRS «onc ccs svccccccescccescves 50 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co......... 50 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 50 
Alamosa (Colo.) Flour Mills ......... r 
Monte Vista (Colo.) Flour Mills....... § 25 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio........ 25 
Alexander Milling Co., Winfield, Kansas 25 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas............ 25 


J. A. Austin Mill & Grain Co., Brown- 

WOOG, TOMBS cncivercossoncrccsccrese 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Beloit (Kansas) Milling Co............. 
Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton, Kansas.. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, 


po to te ro 
anna 


TEOUORD 60s bce teeter seecoceccecscces 25 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 25 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co........... 25 
Caldwell Milling Co., Caldwell, Kansas. 25 
Diamond Mill Co., Sherman, Texas...... 25 
Delphos (Kansas) Milling Co............ 256 
H. Dittlinger Roller Mills, New Braun- 

TOU, TORS occcsccsecssccvcccccccccce 25 
Farmers’ Flour Mills, Berthoud, Colo... 25 
Fremont (Neb.) Milling Co............. 25 
Jeary Milling & Elevator Co., Geary, 

25 


SPP PeerRan Terr ee Terre ETrETT Te Te 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 

2 | PPP TOT ere rer RT Crete re te eee 5 
Hadley Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas..... 25 
Hogan Milling Co., Junction City, Kan- 


GOD cccccdesaccerresssesesccvccesccnes 25 
A. P. Husband, Chicago, Ill. ..........0% 25 
Myron E. Humphrey, Chickasha, Okla... 25 
H. E. Johnson, Denver, Colo............ 2é 
Kimball Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 25 
Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas...... 25 
R. E. Kidder Flour Mills, Kansas City, 

bP PCT ORT erT TTT? LLL RTE 25 
Lamar (Colo.) Flour Mills.............. 25 
Manhattan (Kansas) Milling Co......... 25 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 25 
Medicine Lodge (Kansas) Milling Co.... 25 
Ernest Meyer, Oak, Neb.....cccccccccees 25 
Millers Milling Co., Enid, Okla.......... 25 
J. K. Mullen, Denver, Colo............. 25 
Mesa Flour Mills, Grand Junction, Colo. 25 
F. H. Price & Co., New York.......... 25 
Ravenna Mills, Ravenna, Neb........... 25 
Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, 

MEOMARD occ ccccccrecesecsessescscescce 25 
Stafford County Flour Mills, Hudson, 

HEARORD occcccccsscccsccccccceccccecs 25 
J. R. Soden, Emporia, Kansas.......... 26 
Plansifter Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 

ER, ccbvesesedrvecnservesccccescese 25 
York (Neb.) Billing Co, occsccccsccccss 25 
Tyler & Co., Junction City, Kansas..... 20 
Elevator Roller Mills Co., Columbus, Neb. 15 
Claassen Roller Mills, Newton, Kansas... 10 
Easton Grain Co., San Angelo, Texas.... 10 
Florence City Mills & Elevator Co., 

PIOTONCS, HAMGAS 2... ccc ccsccvescccces 10 
Oketo (Kansas) Milling Co. ............ 10 
John Pavilik & Sons, Verdigre, Neb..... 10 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills...... 10 
Montrose (Colo.) Flour Mills........... 10 
Gothenburg (Neb.) Electric Mills....... 10 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


~Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, . 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to March 12, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
March 6-13 ....-ccc0% 1,952 1,911 2,134 
June 28-March 12.... 76,793 101,602 86,230 


Flour exports, bbls— 
March 6-12 ......000. 357 280 490 
June 28-March 12.... 10,842 12,582 13,369 


Wheat, June 28- 
March 12, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .597,000 709,170 696,682 


TEEDOTUO cc ccccccccces 236,191 89,525 122,798 
IMportse ..ccccccssees 73,000 3,361 6,398 
Jround by mills ..... 346,568 472,936 382,170 


Wheat stocks, 
March 12, bus— 
At terminals ........ 28,278 61,432 122,177 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 124,463 122,234 80,861 





Spokane—Grain Receipts 


Receipts of grain at Spokane, Wash., by 
calendar years, in carloads, as reported by 
the Spokahe Chamber of Commerce: 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
3 89 


1920... 1,850 380 463 

1919... 2,226 83 118 3 62 
1918... 2,506 108 382 10 93 
1917... 5,029 21 403 6 77 
1916... 1,537 6 168 1 14 
1915... 1,334 18 322 8 115 
1914... 1,448 38 359 10 144 


1503 


RELATIVE RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Relative retail prices of the principal articles of food in the United States, the average 
price for 1913 being rated as 100, by months and years since January, 1913, as. estimated 


by the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Round 
Year and month— 
913— 
Average for year.... 100 100 100 
January ..... 




















° Po- 
steak Milk Bread Flour Bacon Rice tatoes Sugar Eggs Butter 


100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
100 94 99 91 106 108 107 
100 95 99 90 100 91 108 
100 97 99 88 99 77 108 
100 99 99 87 98 73 106 
101 100 99 91 97 76 94 
101 101 99 104 97 81 92 
101 104 100 110 100 87 91 
100 105 100 109 102 96 92 
100 104 100 110 104 109 98 
99 103 100 106 101 121 100 
99 101 100 107 99 144 101 
99 99 100 106 98 138 104 
104 102 101 108 108 102 
98 98 100 108 95 126 104 
99 98 100 108 94 106 93 
99 99 100 107 93 90 92 
99 99 100 105 91 74 86 
99 99 100 112 91 77 85 
99 100 100 132 93 82 88 
98 101 101 155 95 87 89 
106 107 101 111 143 96 94 
113 108 101 105 145 107 98 
111 106 101 89 132 113 98 
112 104 101 83 113 131 103 
113 103 101 84 110 139 103 


126 100 104 89 120 99 93 


124 101 104 85 110 129 101 
138 99 104 84 118 98 98 
136 98 104 82 120 74 94 
137 98 104 86 122 75 94 
139 98 104 89 124 76 91 
130 99 104 99 126 78 90 
125 100 104 85 127 81 90 
124 100 104 82 123 88 88 
117 100 104 79 118 101 88 
113 101 104 94 111 117 92 
113 101 104 97 119 133 95 


125 101 104 141 125 101 99 
120 103 104 140 137 82 105 
119 104 104 138 145 79 1038 
119 105 104 140 156 82 97 
117 107 105 167 158 87 95 
116 107 105 134 160 93 93 
134 108 105 141 155 105 95 


211 152 119 253 169 139 127 


205 181 133 178 172 184 142 


236 202 1856 200 253 234 180 
194 235 250 181 
200 176 152 188 191 268 162 


176 176 229 159 
53 162 139 148 





February ° 93 100 100 
BEOFCR wccccess eve 96 100 100 
[Ree 99 100 100 
BT 606646. v4aecdantwe 100 99 100 
SOMO cccccccscevccecce 101 99 100 
Me naivae ee iedss 6oaes 104 99 100 
Pe eee 104 99 100 
September ........... 104 100 100 
QOtOREP oc cccsvcccces 104 101 100 
November ............ 102 102 100 
December .........+6. 101 102 100 
1914— 

Average for year.... 106 100 112 
SORGRTT oc cicvccese seo 303 102 110 
ep eee 102 102 110 
ree 103 101 110 
BEE es ah ves dtnen eves 103 100 110 
BOP cccccccccssesccee 105 100 110 
TURE cccvccccccccsseee 106 100 110 
GO cbceccccsesesocse 109 100 110 
SE 5. 6 004.0:8.0.95-:0:0%08 113 100 112 
September ........... 110 100 114 
OStORSP .ncccccsccccce 107 101 114 
November ...... 66éene 105 101 114 
DOCOMDOP 2... cccccces 103 101 116 

1915— 

Average for year.... 103 99 124 
FORURTG ccccccvecccee 102 101 120 
PORTOOTD ccc ccvcvesess 100 100 126 
pe Tee ee 99 99 126 
BO cv cecccceveseces 100 99 126 
BE Wb 0K $4060 be ORD OS 103 98 128 
GE sbietn css vendssene 105 98 128 
Meer erre ee eer rye 107 98 126 
BORE 50 cocccccencees 107 99 126 
September > coe Ee 99 124 
October ........ oe ae 100 124 
November 102 100 122 
December 101 100 122 

1916— 

Average for year.... 110 102 130 
SOBURTF cocsccccvcece 102 100 122 
WODruary .occccccscs - 102 100 124 
March ..ccccccses coee 208 100 124 
BE 6c 0ecbsseectense 108 99 124 
Be ccsecues oeeeecces 112 99 124 
SORO secccrevessesescs 117 99 124 
TOF ccccccccveccccces 116 100 124 
August ......... ree 115 101 126 
September ........... 115 102 136 
Ooteber ...cceccces eco One 105 144 
November ........+.+. 108 109 150 
EROCOMABOP oc cicccccces 107 112 138 

1917— 

Average for year.... 130 125 164 
January 111 112 140 
February 117 112 142 
March 119 112 144 
BOTT ccccccccecs 130 114 150 
BEOF cccccscessvcccees 133 117 168 
SURO cocccccccccccces - 185 119 170 
SUP cccccdecesccese oo See 125 176 
MEO cove scccvccccs 138 128 182 
September ........... 133 132 176 
OCtODEP ..ccccccccces - 138 143 176 
November ........+.6. 133 144 176 
December ........0++5 134 147 166 

1918— 

Average for year.... 165 156 175 
January 137 151 168 
February -» 141 151 170 
Sree 143 161 171 
pO PERRET er rer ee 155 148 175 
BAF cccccccessccsccss 170 148 177 
DUD ceisccrvcdsedvece 182 146 179 
SUT nccercvcccveccses 181 148 179 
AUBUR ceccccccee os oa 153 177 
September os Be 161 177 
OctOWer .nccccccccccee 175 166 175 
November ........+++:+ 173 173 175 
December .........+++- 171 176 175 

1919— 

Average for year.... 174 174 179 
TEMURTY co ccccccsecses 175 1756 17 
FPORruary ..cccccvccese 174 174 176 
Maren .cccccccecesece 177 166 175 
BOT ccvcvvacsvoscese 182 169 176 
BER cccceccscccccsece 187 167 175 
TUNE cerccccccccccvece 181 169 177 
SUF accccescccseseces 183 169 179 
AUBMUSt 2. ccc cccscceces 177 174 180 
September .......++++ 170 176 180 
October ....seeeeeees 165 180 180 
Noverpber ....++e+++55 162 184 182 
December ......++.++% 161 188 182 

1920— 

Average for year.... 177 188 205 
TAMNUALTY .cccccccscees 166 187 195 
WODFUAry .ccccccsccce 167 188 198 
MOF ccccccccvccccce 168 187 200 
BOTT cecccsvccccecses 179 183 200 
BOP ccccvcveccceveses 179 182 205 
BUM ccccccccceccecese 191 182 211 
TAF ccvcccccccess -- 202 188 213 
AUBUR cc ccccccccccces 196 191 213 
September 193 193 213 
OCtODEP oc cscccccccces 188 194 211 
November .......++.6++ 178 194 207 
DOCOMDEPF 2... cccccccee 160 189 193 

1921— 
FORUGTT cceccceccivsss 163 183 193 
FPODPUAryY cvcccccccvece 153 173 189 
Switzerland—Crops 


Grain crops of Switzerland, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 


1920... 3,586 3,114 643 1,622 | 280 
1919... 3,524 2,811 629 1,748 287 
1918... 7,095 5,188 666 1,850 358 
1917... 4,556 4,602 712 1,752 262 


ACRES (000°'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 
55 17 50 


1920..... 120 6 
1919..... 130 57 18 55 6 
1918..... 203 86 22 72 7 
1917..... 139 70 19 55 5 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 68.565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to March 19, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
co Output— 7". -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 


Minneapolis ... 8,263 10,757 397 311 
St. Paul ....... 538 567 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 399 679 oe ees 
Outside mills .. 5,447 6,292 16 15 

DOORN sccecs 14,647 18,295 413 326 
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The Flour Mills’ Control Committee is 
still busy cutting down the price of G.R. 
flour and as a side line it is disorganiz- 
ing the flour market. Last Friday an- 
pr shilling was taken off, bringing the 
ex-mill price to 68s, a fall of 18s from 
the top on Nov. 27, 1920. Though there 
has been no change since last Friday, 
another cut is fully expected for next 
Friday, March 4. is keeps bakers in 
a state of constant alarm and renders 
the relations of millers with them very 
difficult in many ways. 


FREE FLOUR HANDICAPPED 


The worst of these constant and er- 
ratic cuts is their paralyzing effect on the 
free flour trade. It would not be true to 
say that business in privately imported 
flour has been killed, but it has certainly 
been very much handicapped and it 
looks as if things would get worse before 
they get better. It is believed that the 
committee has instructions to go on cut- 
ting till it gets our home made flour 
down to 63s, ex-mill. The object of that 
figure, if it is indeed the goal, is not 
easy to understand, because it is doubt- 
ful whether that would be an economic 
price for flour based on the value of 
wheat in the world markets. There is 
no merit in selling flour at 63s if the 
state is to pay for some loss on the 
transaction. 

HOME MILLERS AND CONTROL 

Though the Ministry of Food goes out 
of existence on March 31, the Flour Mills’ 
Control Committee will not cease to op- 
erate till June 30. That is the necessary 
consequence of the maintenance of mill- 
ing control until that date. This was not 
the wish of the authorities, who are sick 
of bolstering the milling trade, but the 
millers sheell on their rights as defined in 
the agreement when they came under 
control. Before they are set free they 
want to see a stabilized wheat market, 
but it is a question whether they will see 
it in July, or in October, or at any time 
within the next few years, 

GOVERNMENT STOCKS 

Flour, as imported by the commission, 
has become quite scarce. As for the 
Chinese product, the Wheat Commission 
has announced it has no more for sale. 
At points out of London there is a cer- 
tain amount of government flour still 
in store, though some Minneapolis first 
clears are said to have suffered a little 
in quality. They would find a ready sale, 
however, at a price. The difficulty with 
this out-of-town flour is that bakers will 
not pay the price plus a generally costly 
railway freight, but would rather fall 
back on G.R., which is ever cheapening. 
Millers, by the way, are still bound to 
mix 28 Ibs of finished flour in their sacks, 
but they need not use Chinese, unless 
they have a stock, which must be used 
up. It is rather strange that while the 
commission has washed its hands of 
Chinese flour to jobbers, there are pri- 
vate dealers who are offering Chinese 
of fair quality at very low prices. 

SPOT IMPORTED FLOURS 

The free flour market is ostensibly of- 
fering quite a variety of flours: Minne- 
sota straights and first clears, Canadian 


exports and good clears, Kansas hard 
wheat straights, Australians, Califor- 


nian flours of different kinds, not forget- 
ting what dealers term “good Chinese.” 
But this list is illusory, because the ac- 
tual amount of imported flour on spot, 
or arriving, is very small, and is likely 
to grow less until there is some security 
against these erratic cuts in G.R. It is 
a marvel that importers up to now have 
not made any serious losses, but they 
have operated on a moderate scale, so 
that Minnesota straights, Canadian ex- 
ports and Kansas hard winter wheat 
hours have always been in small supply, 
and have gone to a premium well above 
the current price of G.R. Though there 
are many bakers here who would pay a 
premium of 2, 3 or 4s over G.R. for any 
reputable Minnesota or Canadian straight 
run spring wheat flour, it is quite an- 
other question whether a premium of 
8@10s would be paid, especially if the 
market here was at all full of imported 
flour. As a matter of fact, a premium 
of 10s has been paid in several cases for 
good class American and Canadian flour, 
but this is the exception and not the rule. 

What checks the enterprise of im- 
porters is the knowledge that a Cana- 
dian export, at the best, will take a 
month to get here and in that time to 
what depth may not G.R. have fallen. 
A good deal of this kind of flour has 
been sold to bakers before it ever reached 
the port of London, and they have taken 
it right away. There is a good demand 
for fancy clears. An importer sold a 
fair Canadian brand landed for 68s a 
few days ago and a better brand for 70s. 
To bakers, Minnesota straights today 
realize about 80s, less discount and plus 
cartage. Good Canadian exports under 
the same conditions are making about 
78s. 

OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is a little steadier, 
but there is not much to boast about. 
Ordinary Midlothian makes 70s and the 
special brand 75s per sack of 280 lbs. 
No cut of Aberdeen is worth more than 
55s, while American at the moment is 
not realizing above 53s 9d. Rolled oats 
maintain their price, ordinary Midlo- 
thian making 70s and the fancy brand 
75s. There is now a little Aberdeen on 
spot retailed at 70s, while Irish makes 
65s, The American on spot is worth 68s 
9d per sack of 280 lbs, and a few days 
ago some American was sold out of a 
ship that was working at 67s 6d. 


MILLFEED 


Though millfeed has been lowered in 
price by £4 ton, in two quick install- 
ments of £2 each, millers do not find 
their warehouses emptying fast. They 
say that another £1 off would probably 
quicken business. Middlings are at £10 
17s 6d ton, gross weight, bags included, 
while bran is £10, under the same condi- 
tions. 

AMBASSADOR DAVIS 


The American ambassador, the Hon. 
John William Davis, although he has 
been only two years in this country, has 
won not only golden honors in his of- 
ficial position but also the deep affec- 
tion of the British. He is shortly re- 
turning to America to resume his private 
law practice, and a note of very real 
regret at his departure is sounded at 
all the farewell functions which are be- 
ing held in his honor and to wish him 
God-speed. At one farewell dinner this 
week the Prince of Wales was present 
and no less than 400 other guests. In 
paying his tribute to the ambassador, 
the Prince said that Mr. Davis had been 
more than an ambassador and his work 
can never be forgotten and will have far 
reaching effects. “He is a true friend,” 
he added, “and we prize him as a friend 
as much as we admire him as an ambas- 
sador and a statesman.” In replying to 


this and other tributes richly paid to 
him on the same occasion, Mr. Davis ut- 
tered what Lord Reading has since pro- 
nounced as a “classic sentence.” He was 
referring to the co-operation which must 
exist between Great Britain and America 
in solving great problems and bearing 
great burdens, wah stated that although 
misunderstandings are bound to arise, 
the golden mean of compromise would, 


as in the past, settle all differences. 


Then came the “classic sentence,” as 
follows: 

“The British Empire and the United 
States are rather large vessels,. Neither 
can hope to maneuver without takin 
account of the other’s whereabouts; po. | 
they may have to take from time to 
time a fair amount of the wash from 
each other’s wake. But God pity the 
steersman of either who brings them into 
collision if ever his crew and passengers 
get their hands on him.” 

On another day Mr. Davis was the 
guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
the English Speaking Union, which was 
founded to draw together in comrade- 
ship the English speaking peoples of the 
world, and of which he is a member. 
Lord Reading presided and in proposing 
the toast of the American ambassador 
made a long and eloquent speech in his 
praise. In his closing remarks he said: 
“We British know that we have our 
faults, but may we be permitted to hope 
that we have some virtues—not so far 
removed, as I have been able to gather, 
from the faults and virtues of America. 
We take pride in each other’s achieve- 
ments. To us the personal success of 
Mr. Davis among us is regarded as a 
success not only of America but of the 
English people. There are some who 
think that we are jealous of each other; 
why, I cannot conceive. There is room 
for both of us, pursuing as we do the 
same objects and the same ideals.” 

In his reply, the ambassador again 
referred to co-operation between the two 
countries—both in ideals and in the po- 
litical field. He said: “We must think 
in symbols. Within the last six months 
in London nothing has pleased me more 
than the erection of the Lincoln statue. 
This summer, I understand, the statue 
of another great American is to be erect- 
ed in Trafalgar Square. Among the 
things which I have collected is a French 
print of General George Washington, 
General-in-Chief of the Anglo-American 
Army, made Dictator by Congress in 
1777. The history may be very bad, but 
there is much in the thought which 
springs from it. Lincoln, standing with 
Cromwell, Disraeli, Palmerston, and 
Peel; Washington with Nelson and Have- 
lock and the rest. There is an Anglo- 
American army, an army of character 
and ideals and liberty, an army under 
whose banners the English speaking peo- 
ple throughout the world can and do 
enroll themselves, and in that army our 
nations are destined, I believe, under 
God’s providence, to march side by side 
till history is no more.” 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE 


The little news that sifts through from 
Russia indicates that famine stalks the 
land, and worse still. that there is no 
prospect of this terrible state of things 
being remedied by a good harvest, for 
there is a deficiency of 70,000,000 hun- 
dredweights of seed wheat for distribu- 
tion. So desperate has the famine posi- 
tion become, anyway in the northern 
parts of Russia, that there is not even 
enough food with which to feed the 
troops of the Red Army, so that during 
the recent hunger strikes and riots of 
the workmen the soldiery not only re- 
fused to fire on them but joined them in 
their clamor for food. There has been 


a complete breakdown of all transport 
and this trouble has been partly caused 
by a tremendous snowfall added to the 
long mal-administration of the railways 
by the Soviet government. 

All sorts of wild rumors are being cir- 
culated of a general rising of the popu- 
lation against the Bolshevik rule and 
that Lenin and Trotsky have fled to the 
Crimea. On the other hand, reports are 
current that the Bolsheviks are still rul- 
ing with an iron hand and are confident 
of being able to repress all the.risings in 
the various cities. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
population is suffering acutely from hun- 
ger and that “starvation” will be written 
large over northern Russia for the next 
18 months, unless, as is suggested official- 
ly by the Bolshevik government, those 
who happen to dye supplies of seed 
wheat are forced to hand them over for 
the common good. 


THE INDIAN PARLIAMENT 


At Delhi, the political capital of In- 
dia, the first Indian parliament was 
opened by the Duke of Connaught on 
Feb. 9, amid much splendor, pomp and 
ceremony. The event opens a new era 
for that wonderful country and is an 
experiment which will be followed by 
the eyes of the world with tremendous 
interest. It introduces a great change in 
the government of India. Hitherto, 
Great Britain has ruled the country with 
autocratic powers; now she has set up a 
constitutional government whereby the 
people will rule themselves, but subject 
to the authority of the Viceroy and his 
executive council. 

The new parliament consists of two 
chambers—the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly. The Council of 
State is composed of the princes and 
chiefs of the different states which con- 
stitute India, while the Legislative As- 
sembly is a democratic body elected by 
the people. 

The scheme is the outcome of propos- 
als put forward by the present Viceroy, 
Lord Chelmsford, for reform of the gov- 
ernment of India, and which were in- 
dorsed by Mr. Montague, the Secretary 
of State in England, and ultimately sub- 
mitted to the British parliament. In 
August, 1917, they were approved and 
sealed by act of Parliament. In the in- 
tervening time the necessary machinery 
has been installed and set in motion and 
the foundations of a responsible Indian 
government have been } nee J and solidly 
laid in spite of very determined efforts 
on the part of a certain section to wreck 
the whole project. 

As in other countries of the world, 
nationalization and _ self-determination 
are being preached and steadily worked 
for and are giving rise to much ferment, 
strife and tumult. The leader and arch- 
agitator of this party is M. K. Gandhi, 
and one weapon he employed to forward 
his aims was “non-co-operation” with the 
British government in its new scheme. 
The only result has been that it forced 
the extremist to hold aloof and has 
placed in power the party that is deter- 
mined to make a success of the act. 

Although the new parliament has been 
safely launched, there are some tremen- 
dous problems to be faced which exist in 
no other country in the world. In the 
first place, as a very good authority on 
India has pointed out, the present re- 
forms cannot be called representative in 
any real sense of the word. India con- 
tains about 340,000,000 inhabitants, and 
of these 330,000,000 are without any rep- 
resentation of any kind in the scheme. 
At present it only touches the well-to- 
do classes in India. : 

Religion is also bound up with politics 
in India as nowhere else, and she has 
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been described as a bundle of jarring 
sects and irreconcilable social prejudices. 
There is a permanent religious antag- 
onism between Hindus and Moslems and 
there is scarcely any debate in any coun- 
cil, imperial, provincial, or municipal, 
not an act of an executive, not a reform, 
nor an improvement that is not affected 
by this fact. There is also the caste 
question and until this is broken down 
there can be no true democratic gov- 
ernment. However, as the Duke of Con- 
naught remarked in his speech on the 
great day of the opening of the Indian 
parliament, struggle is a condition of 
progress in the political as in the nat- 
ural world and it is the great virtue of 
representative institutions that they tend 
to replace the blind encounter of con- 
flicting interests by reasoned discussion, 
compromise, toleration, and the mutual 
respect of honorable opponents. 

Great hopes are set on the new ven- 
ture, and though storms brood ahead, 
if the right spirit of being servants of 
their much loved India animates the 
British, they will reap their reward. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, FEB. 28 


There is much interest in Glasgow re- 
garding the report that the government 
has sold its total stocks of Chinese flour 
to a London merchant. The reliability 
of the nepert is confirmed by orders 
which a Glasgow firm of flour dealers 
has received to sell the stocks in Scot- 
land on behalf of the London buyer. The 
latter intended to sell the stocks in the 
South to the Continent (Germany is 
mentioned), but he is apparently con- 
vinced that there is a local market for 
the stocks still in Scotland, which are 
understood to amount to about 12,000 
sacks. These will be sold to bakers. 


DECREASE IN GOVERNMENT STOCKS 


The facts that the Chinese stocks are 
now out of the government allocation 
and that it is known that steps are being 
taken by the Royal Commission to get 
rid of other government stocks on hand, 
are giving considerable satisfaction in 
flour importing circles. This is because 
it is recognized that the market tone will 
improve when the factor of government 
allocations disappears. The Chinese 
stocks, when acquaintance was first made 
of them in Scotland, caused hopes that 
they would never return, but the later 
allocations were greatly improved and 
the satisfaction that they are about to 
drop out of official distribution is derived 
not from any present complaint as re- 
gards their quality, but simply as a sign 
that full decontrol of the trade is now 
in sight. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR PROPAGANDA 


Flour importers realize that the com- 
petition immediately in sight between 
their goods and the home milled flour 
will be very keen. With home milled so 
much improved in quality, and with the 
price now standing at 68s per sack it is 
realized that the millers have an ad- 
vantage at the moment in the home mar- 
ket. Our G.R, flour today is only about 
2 per cent above the prewar standard of 
milling, and while the millers are still 
controlled and may not be free from 
control before the end of June, it is ap- 
parent that they are out to foster trade 
on the old lines of competition. House- 
holders, for instance, are now being cir- 
cularized by one of the leading Scottish 
— firms regarding the fine quality 
of a brand of flour formerly sold by 
them, and advertisements of a like na- 
ture are appearing in agricultural news- 
papers, drawing the attention of farm- 
ers’ wives to this flour as a household 
treat. 


IRISH MARKETS, FEB. 28 

The government is bringing the price 
of home made flour down at a rattling 
pace, but it appears to have steadied its 
hands with regard to imported flour. 
G.R. flour is down this week to 68s per 
sack, but the prices of foreign flour have 
been maintained at 75s for Manitoba and 
all good hard straights; 71s for Aus- 
tralian straights; 70s for soft winters; 
and 60s for Chinese; but the dearest 
thing of all is 67s, which they now re- 
quire for “Iron Duke” class. 

There is quite a dearth of all classes of 
good American and Canadian flour all 
over Ireland. Pending the arrival of a 
steamer, now about due in Dublin, and 
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which has a part cargo for Belfast, there 
appears to be no flour of any description 
now on offer by the government. It was 
understood that importers had only to 
apply for any flour that they sold and 
it would be immediately forthcoming, 
but the authorities are treating any ap- 
plications for flour with scant courtesy, 
as there are instances where flour has 
been sold and four or five days have 
elapsed and no replies have been received 
to wires for delivery of flour. 


OATMEAL 


There has been a fair business passing, 
epecially in the north of Ireland, in 
free flour. Manitobas, of a good class, 
have been sold for shipment at 70s 6d 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 71s 6d, Dublin. 
On spot 78s 6d per 280 lbs was made in 
Belfast and 79s in Dublin, and there are 
eager buyers of this class of flour at the 
price. 

There has been some inquiry for Chi- 
nese flour, but the government lots were 
entirely cleared. However, there are still 
some lots in the hands of brokers. 

Oatmeal has shown considerable im- 
provement and it looks as if the bottom 
had now been reached. American rolled 
oats can still be bought at 72s net, c.i-f. 
Belfast or Dublin, but there is a distinct 
firmer tone. Good Irish is worth about 
80s per 280 lbs, and Irish medium about 
60s on spot. 

FEED 

Mill offals continue to meet a steady 
demand. The price is £10 ton, ex-mill, 
bags included, for small bran, and £12 
ton for broad bran. Fine pollards are 
now £10 17s 6d and there is an improved 
demand. Foreign bran and pollards are 
a drag on the market, the recent decline 
of £3 4s ton having had no effect on the 
demand. Foreign bran and pollards are 
about £9 ton. 

Feedingstuffs have again shown some 
improvement in demand as far as the 
cake classes are concerned. Foreign of- 
fers for best make of linseed cake have 
been in the neighborhood of £18, net, 
cif., Belfast, and a fair amount of busi- 
ness was put through for shipment. 
Stocks on spot are light and are rapidly 
being consumed. Cotton cake has been 
freely inquired for, the finest home made 
fetching £20 ton, ex-mill. Shipment 
prices are lower and stand at about £18 
ton. American cottonseed meal is offered 
at about £16 ton. Indian meal is very 
quiet at £14 ton, bags included, Belfast 
or Dublin. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILL WAGES 
Following are the wages commonly 
prevailing with the large milling com- 
panies in Minneapolis, in cents per hour: 








Occupation— Rate 
Stone dressers .............05. 72 @ 94% 
CERO - cecceecwverevesevsces 72 @ 94% 
PTS TeeT TET rte 72 @ 84% 
Machine tenders .............. 60 @ 70% 
GREED ce ccvcrtocccscccvecsssese 52%@ 65% 
Packers . 64 @ T5% 
Sewers - 59 @ 72% 
Se MRD £6500 6c00eqsesecs 60 @ 72% 
Ct OEE 6 06680 cb0s 06ese 08% -++-@ 67% 
DE Sbc-beds dese oées0s owes ~++-@ 54% 
Separator tenders ............. 54 @ 70% 
PEON cccccccccccesesesecee 60 @ 70% 
PD D6. 666604600 8060606 060% 47 @ 62% 
SE END 0.6cc.cetocecrevess 56% @ 70% 
Wheat shovelers .............. 54% @ 72% 
Foreman millwrights ......... 92% @106% 
BIEMNED cc ctccccccecesceccs 65 @ 90% 
Millwright helpers ............ 47 @ 75% 
First-class machinists ........ 72 @ 90 
Helpers, machinists’ .......... 50 @ 82% 
Plumbers and steamfitters .... 66%@ 78% 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ 

REGED cccccescorecctsiecces 50 @ 69% 
DED Shes oncrecssaneevardee 68% @ 82% 
BUGMOTHTMOR ccc ccccccccevccess 66 @ 77% 
WEEE acdcccccccceaceessese 61% @ 77% 
Firemen’s helpers, coal passers 54 @ 69% 
pn PPT ee 61% @ 77% 
Elevator weighers ............ 60 @ 75 
Machine tenders, etc. ......... 54% @ 75% 
WON occ cctcveccessesss 43 @ 65% 


Employees in mills are paid double time 
on Sundays and holidays. 
Sweden—Crops 


Grain crops of Sweden, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
BODO. ccvcce 10,528 70,600 23,050 11,010 
3919. ..ccces 9,509 76,591 23,074 12,892 
, Sere 9,003 57,880 19,793 12,947 
1917. ...200% 6,864 67,142 14,080 11,760 
1916. .cccece 8,979 93,089 22,929 14,621 
1916........ 9,170 91,311 23,133 14,264 
1914. .cccoee 8,472 52,657 27,699 12,195 
1918. .ccvece 7,800 86,000 22,000 17,000 
1912........ “7,832 75,900 23,323 13,660 
BERL. cccccce 7,945 63,462 23,826 13,725 

ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Eee 360 1,758 , 914 402 
oo!) eee 348 1,762 920 412 
|) or 381 1,811 948 458 
BORT cv cccccce 329 1,933 815 438 











DON’T OWN THE ALPHABET 

A story is told about Canada’s big cor- 
poration, the C. P. R. It appears it is- 
sued notices to some hotels, restaurants 
and storekeepers protesting against the 
unauthorized use of its initials, “C. P. 
R.” One such notice was mailed to Tim- 
othy O’Brien, who was the proud pro- 
prietor of the “C. P. R. Barber Shop” 
in a prairie village. Tim’s reply is en- 
titled to a niche in the temple of fame, 
and is here reproduced without comment: 

“Dear Sir—I got your notis. I don’t 
want no law soot with yure big com- 
pany, or I don’t want to paint a new 
sine on my shop. Times is bad, and I 
have a large wife and family to sport. I 
no yure compny owns most everything— 
ralerodes, steemers, most of the best land 
and the time, but I don’t know as you 
own the hole alphabet. The letters on 
my shop don’t stand for yure ralerode 
but for sumthin better. I left a muther 
in Ireland, she is dead and gawn, but her 
memries dear to me. Her maiden name 
was Catherine Patricia Reardon, and 
what I want to no is what you are going 
te do about it. I suppose you won't 
argue that the balance of my sine what 
refers to cut rates has got anythink to 
do with yure ralerodes. There aint been 
no cut rates round these parts that I 
nos of : 

“(Signed) Timothy O’Brien.” 

The officials of the big railroad are re- 
ported to have acknowledged themselves 
answered,—Exchange. 

* * 


LUNATIC LYRICS: III 
A Pisbobubay had been taught how to 


pray, 
That it might go to heaven when dead. 
Though it prayed day and night, 
It grew white-haired with fright 
Lest the devil be under its bed. 
* * 


Mrs. Benham: “You can’t get Willie 
to bathe before breakfast.” 
Benham: “No; he says he never washes 
his face on an empty stomach.” —Life. 
* * 


An Arkansas man from the “back dis- 
tricts” was taking his first ride on a 
train. He had been assigned to a seat 
in the coach that obliged him to ride 
backward. At the first stopping place 
he asked the conductor to give him an- 
other seat, saying it made him ill to ride 
backward. 

“Ask the man opposite to change with 
you,” said the conductor, gruffly, for he 
was busy with his accounts. 

“But there is nobody opposite to me,” 
complained the man, “and so I cannot 
ask him.” —Satire. 

* * 

“Nice children you have. 
this?” 

“The fifth.” 

“He seems to be the healthiest looking 
of the lot.” 

“Yes, by the time he came along his 
mother had run out of theories.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


Which is 


A woman entered a department store 
recently and asked: “Where is the 
lingerie?” 

“D’ye mean the restroom?” queried the 


salesgirl. —Boston Transcript. 
x” * 
THE BURDEN OF PROOF 
Advertisement in the Idaho Falls Reg- 
ister: 
“A lady’s leather handbag left in my 


ear while parked on Park Avenue two 
weeks ago. Owner can have same by 
calling at my office, proving the property 
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and paying for this ad. If she will ex- 
plain to my wife that I had nothing to 
do with its being there, I will pay for 
the ad.” 
ee 
POSITIVE PLEASURE 


Two dentists were talking “shop.” 

One remarked: 

“My treatment is so painless that it 
often happens that my patients fall 
asleep while I am attending to their 
teeth.” 

The other dentist gave a deprecating 
shrug of his shoulders. 

“Pooh, pooh, my dear man! That is 
nothing!” he cried. “You should see my 
place with all the latest improvements. 
Why, my patients nearly always ask me 
to send a message to fetch a photogra- 
pher so that they can be photographed 
with the expression of gladness which my 
patent dental treatment alone can give 
them.” —Answers (London). 

* * 


REVERSAL OF FORM 


Young Daughter: “But, mother, I’m 
old enough now to wear short skirts!” 
—New York World. 
* 


EVOLUTION 


“Can’t you stretch a point?” 
“Certainly,” said the period. 
And thus was born the comma. 


—Clever Cuts. 
* * 


Miss Hathnot: “Once a month I pass 
your beautiful house.” p 

Old Cordiality: “Well, well! You 
must try to pass it more frequently.” 

—Life. 
* * 

The amateur huntsman sighted along 
the barrel at a distant bird and pulled 
the trigger. There was a roar and he 
ran forward, to find nothing but a placid 
tree toad hopping about his business. 

“Not so bad, not so bad,” mused the 
hunter complacently. “I didn’t kill him 
but I certainly knocked all the feathers 
off him.” —American Legion Weekly. 


* * 


SOME COW 


Here’s an advertisement inserted in a 
Beaver Dam, Wis., newspaper: 

“For sale—A cow that gives five quarts 
of milk a day, a set of golf sticks, a set 
of law bodks and a very fine fur over- 


coat.” —Fun, 
* * 


A FABLE 


First Smashed-up Autoist: “Sorry, old 
man, I’m afraid I was on the wrong side 
of the road.” 

Second Ditto: “No, no, it was all’ my 
fault. I was entirely too interested in 
the scenery.”—American Legion Weekly. 

*. * 


Old Josh (who has just bought a post- 
age stamp): “Would yer mind a-stickin’ 
of it on fer me, missie? Oi bain’t no 
scholard.” —Punch. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. ; 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMEN, EXPERI- 
enced, to sell a well-known and high- 





grade spring wheat flour in the south- 
eastern states and in Ohio; prefer men 
having an acquaintance in these terri- 
tories; only those prepared to hustle to 
the limit need apply; liberal compensation 
to the right men. Address 4008, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 











HEAD MILLER WANTED 


Practically new Nordyke & 
Marmon mill, located at 
large terminal market, 1,700 
bbls capacity. State age, 
outline fully milling experi- 
ence, give references as to 
character and ability. State 
salary expected and when 
could come. Address 735, 
care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Southwestern mill of 1,600 bbls ca- 
pacity has opening for good, live- 
wire young man as sales manager; 
must be experienced, have clean rec- 
ord and be able to refer to past 
employers without qualification or 
explanation. We are not looking for 
a $10,000 a year man, but have an 
opening that, starting at $3,000 or 
$4,000 a year, has an exceptional 
future ahead of it. Give full par- 
ticulars about yourself in first letter 
and please do not apply if you mere- 
ly think you would like to have this 
sort of job. What we want is a man 
who knows he is equipped to join 
our organization, give effective serv- 
ice and find his future with us. Ad- 
dress 736, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





SOUTHEASTERN SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Large Kansas mill with aggressive 
sales policy has opening for strong, 
high grade man to take entire 
charge of its distribution in the 
Southeast, principally to the baking 


trade, To be acceptable for this 
position man must know the South 
thoroughly, have unimpeachable 


record and be able to give unques- 
tionable references covering his busi- 
ness history and ability as a sales- 
man, For the right man this is an 
exceptional opportunity, with good 
pay and splendid future. Address 
734, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED 


1,500-bb1 mill, located in large 
city on Missouri River; steady 
work, Give age, what your ex- 
perience is, references, salary 
expected, and how soon you 
could come, Address 738, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 





SELLING CONNECTION 
WANTED 
A northwestern milling com- 
pany, grinding spring wheat, 
1,000-bbl capacity, wants good 
live selling connection for New 
England states; also for Ohio, 
Indiana and lower Michigan; 
commission arrangement; liberal 


basis. Address 4067, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 
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CENTRAL STATES SALESMAN 


Interior Kansas mill making exception- 
ally good flour has opening for general 
salesman for central states; must have 
good oe among bakers and 
jobbers, be thoroughly experienced and 
have good record, Give full particulars 
first letter. Address 730, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





LABORATORY CHEMIST 
WANTED 


Large southwestern mill has 
splendid opening; in reply state 
your age, education and experi- 
ence. Are you a good baker? 
Can you handle an experimental 
mill? What salary would you 
expect? When can you come? 
Address 737, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘ 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE, IN 
large or small capacity mills; good record. 
Address Lock Box 152, Hankinson, N. .D. 


BY INDIANA SALESMAN WITH LARGE 


acquaintance among carload bakers, job- 
bers and mixed car buyers; a college 
graduate; can show reliability and a suc- 
cessful selling record; prefer mill connec- 
tion where its flour is favorably known, 
and is capable of holding new jobbing ac- 
counts. Address “Jefferson,’”’ care North- 
western Miller, Temple Building, Chicago. 





MARRIED MAN, 44 YEARS OLD, IN LAST 


position 20 years, knowing terminal ele- 
vator grain business and management in 
all its branches, who had charge of buy- 
ing, selling, help, insurance, switching, 
purchase of supplies, supervision office and 
elevator operations, and has built under 
own supervision terminal and country ele- 
vators, familiar with spring, winter, west- 
ern wheats and coarse grains, wants to 
become associated with firm where hard 
work and ability count; pleased to hear 
from any one, especially if at seaboard, 
who wants man of this training. Address 
4081, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


March 30, 1921 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE INVINCIBLE WHEAT 


and oats separators, type consisting of 
travelling inclined belt, made up of in- 
dent lags; very good machine for separat- 
ing oats from wheat, and in good order; 
price $125 each, f.0.b. New York. M. M. 
Fredel, care Hecker Mill, New York. 





OND 100-BU PER HOUR INVINCIBLE 


scourer; one 200-bu per hour barley scour- 
er and separator; one Invincible receiving 
separator and one oats clipper, 1,500 bus 
per hour; one No. 3 Prinz scourer, fan 
attached with tightener; one corn deger- 
minator; one 1,000-lb Howe hopper scale, 
self computing beam, good condition; one 
Howe 49-lb sack packer; one corn press 
for corn oil; three fluff machines; also 
complete line of new and used machinery. 
Standard Mill Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR A PRAC- 


tical mill man who can invest from $13,000 
to $15,000; can arrange for him to have 
full control of a $50,000 milling corpora- 
tion; also full charge of mill; this propo- 
sition will bear the closest investigation; 
if you can furnish the money and are in- 
terested let us hear from you at once. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 








BY LADY BOOKKEEPER, EXPERI- 
enced, three years in milling; references. 
Address 4051, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERIN- 
tending mill construction of any kind; best 
of references. Address 1823 Como Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis. 








TREASURER AND ACCOUNTANT IN AN 
up-to-date flour milling concern desires 
change. Address 3963, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANT TO CORRESPOND WITH FLOUR 
mill needing sales manager or manager 
on salary and percentage of net profit 
basis. Address 4070, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 


some money to invest, and desirous of get- 
ting into business for himself, can arrange 
to buy a complete 50-bbl Midget Marvel 
mill, with a reasonable payment down and 
ample time to take care of the balance; 
building and equipment are new and com- 
plete—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment, all 
ready to run; North Dakota location; 
plenty of the best spring wheat; this is a 
genuine opportunity and the chance of a 
lifetime for a man with experience and 
business ability. Address 3986, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL UP TO 
1,000 bbls, or head miller in smaller plant; 
can furnish best of references and guar- 
antee satisfaction. Address Carl Reich, 
Box 293, Rush City, Minn, 





AS BRANCH MANAGER FOR CEREAL 
company; young married man 29 years of 
age; now New England manager for large 
cereal company. Address EB, care North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York, 





BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS IN 
milling and grain business, as bookkeeper, 
transit man and grain buyer; prefer West 
or Southwest; best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address 4052, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH CLASS SUPERINTENDENT Is 
open for position; any size mill from 1,000 
bbls up; wide experience in hard and soft 
wheat milling and successful record han- 
dling large plants; high class. references. 
Address Mill Superintendent, 912 Oak St, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


YOUNG MARRIED PRACTICAL MILLER, 
with 15 years’ experience running mills 
from 400 to 600 bbls capacity, wishes to 
connect with good reliable concern offering 
chance of working interest in same; best 
of references, Address 4066, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SCIENTIFIC AND EXPERT MILLER, 
good education, 20 years’ experience in 
Europe and America, offers’ services; 
would remodel old mill for stock in com- 
pany or interest in firm; at present em- 
ployed, but scope not wide enough. Ad- 
dress 4073, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
.neapolis, 


WITH GOOD LIVDE FIRM AS HEAD MILL- 
er, by middle-aged married man with life- 
time experience, all kinds of wheat and 
systems; keep mill up in good repair; 
state size and kind of mill and condition 
of same; also salary; can come on short 
notice. Address ‘‘Minnesota,” 4053, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALES MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED DE- 
sires to make change between now and 
July 1; have had 12 years’ experience in 
executive and sales positions; thorough 
knowledge of grain and milling business 
and familiar with the handling of both 
domestic and export sales; prefer position 
where can acquire interest in business or 
work on percentage basis; will give refer- 
ences showing successful record upon re- 
quest; what have you to offer? Address 
732, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 





MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE IN 


western Canada, 150-bb] mill, elevator ca- 
pacity 60,000 bus; situated in city of 12,000 
population and in center of wheat district; 
wagon receipts of wheat more than suf- 
ficient to run mill; this is an A-1 propo- 
sition, Apply the Taylor Milling Co., 
Lethbridge, Alta, 





100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN ONE OF THE 


best milling locations in Montana; cribbed 
elevator and two warehouses in connec- 
tion; electric power, steam heat, all mod- 
ern appliances; no repairs needed; a well- 
kept plant running steadily and a money- 
maker; price $18,000; write for detailed 
description if interested. Address 4029, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





Announcement 





E SPECIALIZE 

in obtaining ar- 
tistic portraiture in the 
home and we commend 
to your consideration the 
suggestion that we come 
to your home for your 
next portrait. 


Lee Brothers 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


527 Marquette Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MACHINERY FOR SALE CHEAP—TWO 


%-in steam pumps; one 1-in steam pump; 
one size 4 Allis round reel; one size 0 B. & 
L. round reel; one same size hexagon reel; 
one size 2 B. & L. centrifugal reel; one 
size 1 B. & L. horizontal scourer; one size 
1 Victor corn sheller, shaker and fan; one 
pair 40-in stone buhrs with fittings; one 
N. & M. New Era French buhr mill; one 
No. 6 Monarch magnetic separator; one 
40-in turbine; one 24-in turbine; one dou- 
ble N. & M. 14-in disc aspirator; one single 
aspirator, same size; 32 ft of 12-in spiral 
conveyor, half left, half right; write for 
further description and prices. Milier 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








EXPERT FEED SUGGESTIONS 


Are you going into the mixed 
live stock feed business? If so, 
there is everything in going into 
it right. One of the best in- 
formed feed experts in the coun- 
try, with years of experience, 
can tell you whether your ideas 
will be profitable as well as 
practical, Is acquainted with 
all sections of the country and 
what feeds will best sell. Can 
give you practical mixing infor- 
mation, formulas, and organize 
your selling campgign. If you 
have any questions you want an- 
swered, write 4047, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—TO PURCHASE FOUR ALLIS 


centrifugal reels, size No. 4. Address 4071, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


When GENUINE furs are needed, one 

should deal with an old-established, 

time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 

plies to the purchasing of diamonds 

or any valuables about which the 
layma 


average mn knows nothing. 
We handle 
nothing but FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 


GSDIN 
SEAM 

















WANTED—TO HEAR FROM MILL NEED- 
ing the services of a “high class superin- 
tendent; can guarantee satisfactory re- 
sults; thoroughly understand diagram- 
ming and programming new and old mills; 
also all varieties of wheat, including 
semolina; am a leader of men, not a 
driver; if you want yield and quality from 
quality wheat, can interest you; would 
accept position as hgad miller in 3,000- to 
5,000-bbl mill; personal interview expect- 
ed. Address Superintendent, 4068, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
of America. 


Per Copy, $4.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 





8-40 ft. 60,000 Ib. cap. 


Box Cars steel center sill; Insu- 


lated. Immediate ship- 
ment. 2-47 ft. 80 M Ib. cap. wooden underframe. 
Locomotives—Rails—Tanks—Boilers— Motors. 


ZELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 


Have you received YOUR copy Bulletin 290? 








Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
our We have devoted our entire time 
= 35 years to making phosphate. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


























